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PREFACE. 



There is probably no youth of either sex living, who 
does not know by heart the simple outline of the 
story of Dick Whittington: how the poor lad 
travelled on foot to London ; the drudgery he had to 
perform ; his running away, and being turned back 
by the sound of Bow Bell ; his lucky venture with a 
cat, his marriage with his master's daughter; his 
becoming Lord Mayor of London ; and his generous 
entertainment of Henry V. For centuries the story 
has taken its place as a stock tale, to be told in the 
nursery along with such narratives as those of Jack 
the Giant-killer, Blue Beard, and Cinderella. 

But the tale was not destined in modern times to 
pass unchallenged. First the- playwrights ridiculed 
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it, and then it became the prey of antiquarians 
and historians, who robbed it of many of its most 
attractive features. The Eev. S. Lysons, M.A., 
however, gallantly came to the rescue, and, in his 
" Model Merchant," he has dealt with every version 
of the story of Whittington; and from existing 
records, confirmed the historical accuracy of the 
popular version. To him, then, more than to any 
other living man, the youth of England are indebted 
for the genuine biography of Bichard Whittington. 
I am indebted to this indefatigable and painstaking 
antiquary for the outline of that life which forms the 
basis of my narrative. 

In one essential particular, however, I differ from 
Mr Lysons, my researches having led me to the irresis- 
tible conviction that the entertainment of Henry V., 
and the burning of the bonds, is apocryphal. Henry 
V. went to France, July 1417; he married Katharine, 
June 1420; and did not return to England until 
February 1421. Whittington was Lord Mayor for 
the third and last time in 1419, so that he could not 
possibly have entertained the king in the Guildhall 
that year. One assertion made by Mr Lysons, I have 
not been able to verify, namely, that Whittington 
represented the city of London in 1416. The list of 
members for that year does not appear in the work 
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of any historian of London ; and the writs retnmed 
by the sheriffs for the city^ are not in existence. 

After having prepared the outline of Whittington's 
life, the published and unpublished records in the 
State Paper Office, and the Guildhall Library, fur- 
nished me with everything else that I required. 

I have endeavoured to set Whittington forth as an 
example of what may be accomplished by a poor 
orphan, friendless boy, acting from that instinctive 
perception of right from wrong with which the hum- 
blest and the poorest are endowed. The turning-point 
in Whittington's career came at the moment when he 
knelt at the foot of the cross on Highgate Hill ; and 
not with the good fortune brought him by the cat. 
The meanest work he had to perform was done 
cheerfully, and done well ; and he won his master's 
approval by his industry long before the return of 
the Unicom. It was the work of the kitchen and the 
cellar which made Whittington the man he became. 
The difficulties he encountered in business are the 
same that beset boys at the present day ; the tempta- 
tions to which he was exposed, exist now, and both 
may be overcome by perseverance and determination, 
sanctified by religion. Nothing will hinder success 
so surely as dishonouring one's 8el£ ^^ God reaches 
us good things with our own hands," was a proverb 
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current when Whittington was a boy; and it may 
yet be remembered with advantage. 

To my friends Mr Overall, Librarian of the Guild- 
hall Library, and Mr Theodore R. Wright, I have to 
offer my hearty thanks for the assistance rendered me 
in the course of my work. 

Lovsoir. 
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CHAPTER I. 

AUTUMN 1373. 

Dick journeys with the woolmen to London — A night In a monastery 
— ^Th<e wrestling-match on Bkckheath — Death of Northwood the 
mercer — ^Dick loses Adam of Pauntley — Wanders about the streets 
of London — Scene from the conduit in Cheapside — Expelling a 
leper — Dick falls asleep in a gateway — Sir Hugh and Alice Fitz- 
warren — Dick enters Sir Hugh's service — His reception by Bet the 
cook — Sleeps in a garret. 

" How long will it take to reach London, Adam?" 
"How long, Dick? By the Eood, unless we get 
on quicker than we have been, it will take five days 
at the least. There are many weary miles between 
us and Stapleyard. Heigh ! heigh ! my brave horses, 
heigh ! heigh I 

' There was a lazy packhorse, 
Gee ! gee-wo i ' 

Five days, Dick, and then you will see the greatest 
city in all the world. I remember well the first 
time I set jout towards London. I was told the 
streets were paved with gold." 
The speaker was Adam of Pauntley, leader of a 
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gang of men in charge of horses laden with wool 
destined for sale in London. As he spoke, Adam 
bent his head towards the face of the lad who walked 
by his side. He was interrnpted, however, by a loud 
shont from the rear. " What ho, there ! Art asleep ? 
Wake up, Adam I" The shout caused Adam and 
Dick to look up. In the distance were plainly visible 
the walls of a monastery, the spire of the church 
rising above the surrounding buildings, the gilded 
vane sparkling in the sunlight 

" Why, Adam, you will not be able to see the holes 
in a sieve." A loud laugh greeted this sally, and the 
men ran to the front to look for a moment upon the 
welcome sight before them. 

" Back, you hungry rogues," cried Adam, " or the 
horses will be there before us ; they know the road 
better than you do. A pack of noisy rogues, making 
such a clamour ! " 

The caution was not a moment too soon, for the 
horses having traversed the road for many years, knew 
what the shout meant, and breaking line, started off 
in a canter, giving their drivers some difficulty to 
catch them and form them into line again. A few 
moments only elapsed, and then the leading horses, 
which were under charge of Adam, stopped before 
the gate of the monastery. The great door was 
slowly swung open, as the horses drew up, by a porter, 
attired in a long brown robe, and his waist en- 
circled with a cord, from the ends of which dangled 
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heavy keys. Within the gateway stood a monk, 
whose duty it was to register the number of those 
who arrived, and between him and Adam a short 
colloquy ensued. 

" From whence ? " said the monk. 

*• Gloucester," was the reply. 

" Carrying ? " 

" Wool." 

" Whither bound ? " 

" London." 

"How many?" 

" Ten men and a lad." 

" This is the lad?" said the monk, pointing to Dick. 

" Yea," answered Adam, 

*' Pass on with the horses. Here, boy, I want to 
speak with you." 

Looking at Dick, the monk saw a boy of grave 
countenance, whose appearance and manner marked 
one of gentle birth. His hair, a rich brown in colour, 
was cropped short upon his forehead, and hung in 
long glossy masses about his shoulders. He wore 
a tunic of fine cloth, fastened at the waist with a 
girdle of faded velvet, to which was attached a small 
pouch also of the same material. A round cloth cap, 
and a pair of strong boots pointed at the toes, com- 
pleted his attire. 

" How old are you ? " inquired the monk. 

" Past thirteen, sir monk." 

" Whose son are you ? " 
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^^ I am the joangeBt son of Sir William Whittington 
of Pauntley." 

" Does your fiither know of your journey?*' 

'^ My father died when I was a babe. My mother 
afterwards married Sir Thomas Berkeley, and he and 
she are now both dead." 

^' You have brothers living ? " 

'^ Yea^ sir monk, I have two brothers and a foster- 
brother, and they were all willing that I should go 
with Adam to seek my fortune in London." 

"I understand; you prefer being servant in a 
stranger's house to being a serf upon your father's 
estate. God be with you, Dick ! " 

A knocking at the gate diverted the monk's atten- 
tion, and Dick ran off to assist Adam and his com- 
panions, who were unloading the packhorses. The 
scene in the spacious yard of the monastery was one 
of great bustle and variety, for the Gloucestershire 
packmen were not the only applicants for food and 
lodging that evening. 

Under the grateful shade of a clump of trees lay 
a company of pilgrims, their thick staves by their 
side. They were on their way to a shrine a day's 
journey farther off, and lodged for the night in the 
monastery. The heat of the day and the distance 
they had walked appeared to have wearied them out, 
for they lay at full length upon the grass, and paid 
little heed to the scene around. Near them, seated on 
benches, were the youthful attendants of a baron who 
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was on his way to visit a nobleman residing in a 
neighbouring county. The archers forming the 
escort of the baron, and the menial servants in 
his retinue, formed a circle round a Flemish minstrel, 
who was telling a love story. The monks, with 
their faces partially concealed by hoods, threaded 
the groups of strangers, their minds, judging from 
their looks, filled with grave meditations, and uncon- 
scious of the gossip going on around. Young esquires 
and pages jested with one another, and with those 
around, in loud tones. The minstrel kept his little 
audience in a continual roar of laughter ; and the 
packmen added to the babel of sound by their shouts 
as they groomed the horses before turning them 
loose to grass. Suddenly the scene changed as the 
tones of a loud-voiced bell broke upon the ear. 
Everybody leaped to his feet, and with one accord 
hastened to the strangers' dining-room, where bread 
and meat with beer were liberally supplied. The 
monks took their frugal meal in the refectory; 
and the baron was entertained in the private room 
of the abbot. 

The novelty of the scene dispersed for a time that 
feeling of depression which had weighed upon Dick's 
heart as he journeyed through his native county. 

Supper ended, the bell of the monastery rang the 
hour for compline, the last religious service of the 
day ; and all the guests slowly assembled within the 
walls of the church. There Dick saw the baron and 
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the abbot kneel side by side in solemn worship. The 
carveil stalU were occupied by the monks ; the 
kui^^^ht sat beside the prior; the chief officers of the 
monastery occupied seats according to their several 
piK^itioni ; and in the body of the church, mingled 
toc^tiiLT, were the pilirrlnis and the packmen, the 
lay bn>thors of the house, the Flemish minstrel, and 
his nvoiit audience of grooms and servants. The 
duslv ofovcuiiiir tilled the sacred buildinir with shadows 
Ivforo the service closed^ and when the last words of 
(^nivor had been said, the congregation solemnly dis- 
|»vM*vcd» and betov»k tlu'tuselves, according to their 
scwi-td nitik^^ ciiher to beds of wood and straw, or 
IV i:K» luxury of til o.u;eu soil withdown^ and covered 
wuti au cuior\'ivivrvvl cvuuiorrano. Alcliough Dick*s 
vVvi »us> v^ac of v^vv\l uuvl >traw» he sle^^t soimdlv, as 
'u^ 'Kivi vusio ovu U ui-Jit^ e\ect;t ilie lir^c since he lefc 
^ ^ \u KiV !khixv\ \', vlaxjirulv :Uo uext tnornino" a 
X /v v^.Hx Nli»^; xu^uMKUl ■-; nuv a ot' vhe vt:v:c jr>j as liked 
vv^ 4 vKsx XV i\ vv .u iK^ vU.itx'a ; and tliis was fol- 
V ^^vu \'k a xx.v\v..4't. ,r. uivs^I v'iviui trr iht.^!ii in the 
*^- V V ws->u. t-\vu csvv:\ vsio Imn^cvi :i.i:s<:>* aboat 
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about his parentage, engaged in conversation with 
the porter. The recognition was mutual, 

"Come hither, my lad," said the monk, with a 
pleasant smile, Dick stood beside him. " You have 
entered upon a long and difficult journey, and I 
would like to give you a saying to carry along with 
you. Shall 1 ? " 

" Yea, sir monk, if you please." 

'* Then remember this, ^ God knoweth thy walking 
through this great wilderness.' " 

As he spoke, he put his hand upon Dick's head, 
as though he would have given him his blessing. Dick 
thanked him for putting such a good saying into his 
mind, and then started off to rejoin his friends the 
packmen. 

Adam of Pauntley had known all the members of 
the Whittington family for many years. He was 
one who passed amongst his neighbours as a shrewd, 
trustworthy fellow, who could be relied upon for 
the performance of what he undertook. To his care 
Dick had been committed, in the fall assurance that 
he would be well looked after upon his journey to 
London. On arriving in the city, Adam had under- 
taken to see him placed with some merchant as 
apprentice. To this arrangement Dick had given his 
full concurrence, and thus it came to pass that he 
found himself numbered amongst the packmen under 
Adam's charge. All the men were employed by the 
same merchant, but they were hired by Adam for each 
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joarney; and bo tedious was the undertaking, that 
it was very rarely Adam succeeded in inducing the 
same men to take the journey a second time. They 
all wore long coats of coarse cloth ; and each carried 
a long bow, and a bundle of arrows, without which 
no journey could be safely undertaken in those days. 
But the bow was not always used as a weapon of 
defence, for many a fat buck was slain on the 
journey to supply a mid-day meal, when a distance 
of more than ordinary length had to be traversed 
between daybreak and sundown. A staff, used for 
the double purpose of assisting to walk and urging 
on the horses, and a long dagger-shaped knife in a 
leathern sheath, completed the equipment of the meu. 

The tedium of the journey was beguiled by the 
occasional singing of a rude country song, in which 
all the men joined in chorus ; or by recounting 
some adventure in the forests of their native county. 

Adam devoted himself to his young charge, and 
day by day amused him with stories of his adven- 
tures on former journeys, of the scenes he had 
witnessed in London, and of the enormous wealth of 
the merchants who carried on business with foreign 
lands. The relation of these tales tended to fire 
Dick's imagination with dreams of riches and dig- 
nities; but his most extravagant thoughts must have 
fallen far below what he lived in a few years to realise. 
Pleasant thoughts were not constant on this journey 
to the great city ; they were driven out too frequently 
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by -weariness of body, by thirst, and by hnnger. The 
sight of a steep hill often caused a fleet of ships which 
lie had conjured into shape to vanish; and a false step 
on the edge of the roadway would dissipate a vision of 
many servants waiting to do his bidding. Amongst 
the packmen the most extravagant notions about 
liondon prevailed. For the first few days, the changes 
in the landscape invariably drew forth expressions 
of admiration from most of them ; but afterwards the 
most charming views of hills and valleys, or winding 
streams, excited little or no comment. In the little 
towns which lay upon the road, the cavalcade sought 
entertainment in the common hostelry, and payment 
was made in wool. Upon several days they were 
joined for a few hours by a number of pilgrims on 
their way to celebrated shrines; or they joined the 
train of a nobleman, and the packmen exchanged with 
the servants the latest news of the districts through 
which they had passed. As they neared London the 
number of travellers increased. They encountered 
noblemen with retinues of servants, numbering hun- 
dreds of men, on their way to the court of Edward 
III., to do service for a short time, or to press their 
suit in a law case respecting an estate, the ownership 
of which was in dispute. Drays and carts appeared 
upon the roads, laden with such produce as was 
known would find a quick sale in the metropolis. 
Some of them brought supplies of fruit ; others con- 
tained cheese and vegetables, or salt meat. Many 
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were filled with grass, oats, hay, and straw; and 
others with logs cut in the forests for firewood, or 
rushes for the floors of genteel people. 

The number of foot-passengers also greatly in- 
creased. There were monks and the members of 
different orders riding on mules, intent on business 
for the abbey or monastery to which they were at- 
tached; and mendicant friars, who begged alms from 
passers-by, and in return recited prayers for the 
benefit of the donors. From one of these men Adam 
and his companions learned that there was to be 
a grand wrestling-match on Blackheath that day 
amongst the members of the several trade companies 
of London ; and thither they resolved to go before de- 
livering their wool in the city. Dick was not loath to 
accompany the men. Blackheath was not far from 
London, Adam told him, and he would see such a sight 
as was very seldom to be enjoyed. To reach the Heath 
they had to diverge several miles from the direct 
road, but by quickening their speed they were able to 
reach the place before the sport began. Having 
fastened the horses together, and left one man in 
charge, Adam, Dick, and the rest were soon locked 
fast in the crowd that had assembled. The wrestlers 
were marshalled in two lines, an open space having 
been roped off to keep the people from pressing on 
the competitors for honours. There was great excite- 
ment amongst the people, and the relative qualities 
of each man were being discussed in hasty and eager 
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tones. The judges, who had been selected from the 
wardens of the trade companies, were busy making the 
final regulations as Adam and Dick managed to work 
their way into the front. Every moment the crowd kept 
increasing, and Dick was utterly astonished at the sight 
of so many men. Within the circle were a number of 
fellows armed with long sticks to keep order during the 
contest. Each man wore a distinguishing badge, and 
by a glance at these, Adam noted that they were 
selected from different companies. He was busily 
occupied explaining to Dick how he could tell a mer- 
cer from a grocer, and a fishmonger from a saddler, 
when the excitement appeared greatly increased. 

The match was about to begin. By direction of the 
ring-keepers, the men in the front rows seated them- 
selves upon the ground, so that those behind might 
have a better sight. The crowd was rapidly becomiDg 
unmanageable, and although hundreds of men occupy- 
ing the front fiung themselves down, the crowds in 
the rear surged and struggled to get a better place 
just as madly as before. 

There were forty competitors in all, representing 
twenty different companies. They presented a 
remarkably fine appearance when stripped for the 
contest. All of them were young men in the last 
year of their apprenticeship — nearly twenty-one years 
of age ; and they had undergone a training extending 
over several weeks, during which the utmost secrecy 
prevailed as to the particular champions selected by 
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each trade. Every man wore a badge upon his arniy 
signifying the trade to which he belonged* The com- 
panies represented were the mercers, grocers, fish* 
mongers, goldsmiths, skinners, farriers, salters, vint- 
ners, armonrers, bakers, bowyers, brewers, tilers, 
masons, butchers, carpenters, carriers, cordwainers, 
saddlers, and weavers. When all preliminary arrange- 
ments were completed, the wrestling began with a 
contest between a grocer and a mercer. 

The competitors in this instance were well-matched, 
and showed excellent play before the spectators. 
They got into action withoat delay, gripped each 
other abont the shoulders, straggled backwards and 
forwards, entwining their feet one moment, bending 
and twisting and straggling with one another, to the 
great admiration of all the people, who shouted out 
in the excitement of the fray. At last the struggle 
was over ; the mercer, by a quick motion, stooped and 
flung his opponent sprawling to the ground. The 
mercer, being victor, walked to a space near the 
judges, to await the issue of the struggle between 
the rest. The next two men were a saddler and a 
fishmonger, and the contest ended in the defeat of 
the latter. As the match proceeded, the excitement 
increased, and the crowd surged to and fro, tnmblin<r 
over those seated on the ground, and breaking throngh 
the ring. Whenever this took place, the ring-^keepers 
applied their staves without mercy, and many a man 
received a broken pate. The packmen entered into 
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the excitement of the contest with as mnch eagerness 
as the members of the companies around them, but 
Dick, unused to such rough scenes, secretly wished 
himself in the. rear with the packhorses, out of dan- 
ger. It was impossible, however, for him to get 
through the crowd which henmied him in, so he was 
obliged to remain where he was. No time was lost 
by the wrestlers, but as soon as one man fell to the 
ground, another couple stepped forward and faced each 
other. If a man found himself overmatched, on stand- 
ing up he had the right to decline to wrestle, and he 
was then set aside until a later part of the contest. 

In the course of a short time, the first round was 
gone through, and the original forty were reduced 
to twenty men. Then the match recommenced, and 
the number was quickly reduced to ten. These men 
then wrestled together, till the number was reduced 
to five. As this was an unequal number, the judges 
selected a sixth man from amongst those who had 
declined to meet their opponent in the first round ; 
and when the number was reduced to three, a 
fourth man was chosen in like manner. At length 
there remained but two men, a mercer and a fish- 
monger, and the final round, which was to decide the 
championship for the year, was about to take pla^^ 
Each of these men had thrown his opponent in every 
contest, and they now stood before each other, their 
faces flushed in eager expectancy of the last encoun- 
ter. The men were feirly matched in heighL North- 
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wood, the mercer, was not so stalwart as his opponent, 
Sole, the fishmonger. It was evident at a glance that 
in a long struggle Sole must win. Northwood ap- 
peared fully conscious of the superior strength of his 
opponent, and tried, hy the vigour of his attack, to 
end the conflict in the first round. But Sole was too 
wary to be caught in that way, and showed, by his 
style of wrestling, that he was aware of his ability to 
conquer in time. So they gripped and struggled to 
and fro, until the men became exhausted, when the 
judges cried " off." After a few seconds for breath, 
they fell to again. In one round, Northwood gripped 
his opponent with such skill that he at once became 
the favourite with most of the trades represented. It 
was a match between representative men. The skill 
of the mercer was opposed to the force of the fish- 
monger, and the enormous crowd took sides according 
to the requirements of their trades. The fishmongers, 
the butchers, the tilers, and all. those who earned 
their bread by the strength of their arms, were united 
together, and shouted words of encouragement to 
Sole; while the goldsmiths, weavers, carpenters, 
whose trades required the possession of certain men- 
tal abilities, sided with Northwood. As the struggle 
proceeded, the excitement amongst the spectators rose 
to such a pitch, that the ring-keepers were utterly 
unable to preserve order. The outer circles overran 
those in front, and dire confusion ensued. Every 
man started to his feet and struggled with his neigh- 
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bour to keep himself from being thrown down. When 
the tnmult was at its height, the crisis between the 
two champions came. They were each gripping the 
other firmly, when suddenly Northwood's strength 
failed, and Sole, realising that the moment had ar- 
rived, concentrated his energies in one final effort, and 
raising his opponent in the air with a qnick motion of 
his brawny shoulders, flung him head downwards 
upon the ground. The crash of Northwood's fall 
was heard above the roar of voices, and an exclama- 
tion of horror burst from the lips of all. Sole stood 
for a moment bending over the prostrate form of 
Northwood, while a few of his friends raised a shout 
of victory, which was drowned in the hubbub that 
followed. The judges knelt beside the vanquished 
wrestler, from whose mouth and nostrils flowed a 
stream of blood. His neck was broken by the fear- 
ful concussion he had suffered ; his last match had 
been fought, and he lay a dead man upon the scene 
of battle. When the tragic result became known, 
Sole was surrounded by a number of mercers, who 
would have torn him to pieces, had not the fish- 
mongers rallied around him. Blows were exchanged 
between the representatives of the great rival com- 
panies, and a general fight ensued. At this time Adam 
and his fellows, alarmed at the issue of the encounter, 
struggled out of the crowd, and, without losing a 
moment, started off with their horses in order to reach 
London before the crowd could break and flow in 
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that direction. They had an indefinite feeling that 
if they were caught near the place they would be 
made liable for what had occurred, and pushing on 
with all speed, they reached London Bridge before 
they discovered that Dick was no longer with tbem. 
It was then too late to retrace their steps. 

The ill news had preceded them, and at the draw- 
bridge they found the Lord Mayor on horseback, with 
the Sheriffs, the Aldermen, and a number of men- 
at-arms, to prevent any disturbance within the limits 
of the city. Poor Dick had been left in the midst of 
the fighting crowd to get clear as best he could, and 
Adam had reached his master's inn before he realised 
the loss he had sustained. Dick searched the Heath 
in every direction, in the vain hope of finding the 
packmen, and failing to see anything of them, for 
the first time a sense of utter helplessness took 
possession of his heart. What could he do without 
Adam ? He had not one penny left in his pouch, 
and he had lost his only friend in London, at the 
very moment when, of all others, he was most in 
need of his services. Dick was not slow to appreciate 
the position in which he was placed. It was clear 
that Adam and his companions were not upon the 
Heath, and he made up his mind at once to proceed 
to the city, and there recommence his search. Q3ie 
crowd was broken up into a number of separate 
groups, and, in the midst of each, men of opposite 
trades fought with one another. Many were already 
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moving oflF, and Dick went with the stream as the 
best way of reaching London. As they walked along 
the men debated in angry terms the cause of the catas- 
trophe with which the match terminated. The young 
mercers vowed they would be revenged upon every 
fishmonger they met, and the fishmongers in loud and 
haughty tones boasted of their champion's victory. 

The road Dick traversed led down beside the 
river Thames, and he gazed at last upon the scene 
he had many times tried to picture upon his journey. 
The reality was nothing at all like the scene of his 
itnagination. Before him, to the right hand, were the 
massive buildings of the Tower, then one of the royal 
residences of King Edward ; the turreted walls were ^ 
sharply defined against the sky, and Dick could plainly 
see men with helmets on their heads pacing the 
sunlit ramparts. Upon the bank of the river were a 
number of men drawn up in a body, as if in readiness 
for action, should any necessity for their services 
arise. A most exaggerated version of the contest 
upon the Heath had been carried to London, and the 
king had taken precautions to put down what' was 
represented to him as likely to lead to an insur- 
rection. The river was crowded with ships of such 
a size as Dick had never seen before. Some of the 
vessels were at anchor, and others floating on the 
tide up the river to their appointed wharves. The 
ships rose high out of the water at both prow and 
stern, and were gaily painted ; and the chief masts 
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were fitted with a kind of cage capable of holding 

several men. Every moment the scene was changing* 

A crowd of pointed steeples appeared to cluster 

together in the heart of the city, and the buildings 

stretched far beyond the limit of his vision. 

The strange sights which presented themselves 

caused Dick to forget for a time his weariness, 

and he strode manfully forward. Presently he came 

within view of London Bridge, and gazed with awe 

upon the structure which was then supposed to be 

without an equal in the world. He had never seen a 

stone bridge before, and here was one that great men 

spoke of as the grandest triumph of engineering skill 

that could be found. At each end of the bridge 

were double sets of towers, and in the centre a 

church. As Dick reached the Southwark side of the 

bridge, he found the roadway barred by a great crowd 

of men, who were made to pass in single file through 

a lane of armed men drawn upon the bridge between 

the towers, to prevent confusion and disorder being 

carried into the city. At last Dick entered within 

the precincts of London, and his long-cherished dream 

was realised. Every man in the great throng round 

about seemed to have, so he thought, some friend to 

talk to, and his own place in the city, while he alone 

had no particular purpose for hastening on, and no 

home where his coming was anticipated. After 

crossing London Bridge he wandered into Eastcheap, 

and peered into the face of every man he met, in the 
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hope of finding Adam or some of his fellows. On 
every side he saw something to excite his astonish- 
ment. The honses were in greater number than he 
had ever seen before, and they exhibited greater 
variety of height and style of bnilding than any town 
or city through which he had passed. In the streets 
were wooden stalls, on which meat, bread, and drink 
were offered for sale by, loud-voiced men aud women, 
and they appeared to be driving a good trade, judging 
by the number of customers who occupied seats upon 
the benches and plied their knives and fingers on the 
slices of meat laid upon bread before them. 

The day was observed as a general holiday, and 
the unlucky termination of the wrestling match was 
everywhere the subject of discussion. The hum of 
conversation and the cries of the servants, mingled 
with the drone of bagpipes, the shrill note of the 
cittern, and the voices of minstrels who sang songs 
of love or of war, according to the humour of their 
patrons. Dick wandered from street to street, amazed 
at the crowds of people, the number of churches, and 
the monastic builijiiigs that everywhere presented 
themselves to view. From Eastcheap he ultimately 
passed into Westcheap, now Cheapside, and sat down 
upon the steps of the great conduit. He was utterly 
weary with walking, and very much dispirited. The 
streams of people hurrying to and fro passed by the 
conduit on either side, and no one stopped to speak 
with the little wanderer who lay at full lensfth upon 
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the steps. Mingling in the throng were Franciscan 
friars in grey habits ; poor men dressed in blanket- 
cloth, and poor women in russet gowns ; Dominicans 
in black robes, and servants in striped or coloured 
clothes, with the arms of their masters embroidered on 
their sleeves ; Carmelites in white cloaks and without 
shoes, and apprentices tricked out in coats^ fitted with 
sleeves of most fantastic shapes ; fat and rosy monks ; 
poor priests who gained their living by singing masses 
for the dead; Knights of St John, with the cross of their 
order on a conspicuous portion of their robes ; nuns 
in black gowns and hoods, their faces bound with 
linen cloth, hurrying with downcast eyes on some 
mission of mercy ; and citizens decked out in silk 
and velvet, their wives wearing head-dresses adorned 
with gold and silver ornaments. One moment a 
crowd gathered in the roads apparently with the object 
of seeing some procession pass. There was a sound 
of bagpipes, and Dick could see men on horseback 
carrying lances in their hands. Presently the musician 
passed the conduit, and behind him walked a man 
with downcast eyes and troubled look, whose face was 
scarred with disease. 

" What is the matter ? Is he a prisoner ? " inquired 
Dick from one who stood beside him. 

^^ No," was the reply, " he is only a leper, and he 
is to be turned out of the city." 

Suddenly the bell of St Paul's began to ring, and 
almost at the same moment the bells in other churches 
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sounded, calling the devout to erensong. Dick left 
the steps of the conduit when the crowd had passed, 
and went near enough to St Paul's to see the beautiful 
proportions of its Gothic spire. He gazed with weary 
eyes upon the building, for he was utterly worn out ; 
and then, with slow and painful steps, dragged himself 
back again along Cheapside. Having passed the top of 
Friday Street, being utterly overcome, he lay down to 
sleep within a gateway. The house was one of many 
which stood upon its own ground, separated from all 
neighbouring buildings by narrow lanes or streets. 
It was built of timber, was two stories in height, and 
was surmounted by a steep, tiled roof. The front 
overliung the street, and was supported on wooden 
pillars. At some distance from the house, but 
directly in front of it, was a long wooden building, 
used for the display of goods on business days. In 
front of this there swung a lamb, the sign of a mercer, 
surmounted by a shield bearing the arms of Sir Hugh 
Fitzwarren. The principal entrance to the house was 
through the gateway, where Dick lay fast asleep. 
Without a friend, without a home, without a penny, 
weary, hungry, and footsore, the lot of the poor lad 
seemed a sad one. Bat a good friend was near at 
hand. Dick had not slept many minutes before he 
was roused by a gentle shake, and, looking up, saw a 
gentleman beside him. A grave look rested upon his 
features, but it was one of surprise rather than of 
anger. He was accompanied by a young lady of 
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Dick at woik in the kitchen — His new dutiee and inditetry— The threo 
apprentices, Marmaduke, Sam, and Arthur — ^Their treatment cl 
Dick — Alice and her maid Mary — Dick waits at dinner— Captain 
Bover — Dick tallies a deliYCiy of doth — Is thrashed by Manna« 
duke — ^Dick's sorrow — Captain Rover entertained at dinner — Dick 
runs away — ^Reaches the hermit's cross on Highgate Hill— Hears 
Bow bell summoning him to return — The turning point of his 
life — Returns to London — Change in behaviour of Bet — Reoeires <i 
penny from Captain Rover — Is favoured by Sir Hugh* 

Dick woke at cock-crow the next morning, and for 
a moment or two was puzzled to know how he 
came in the garret. The light streamed through the 
chinks of a shutter at one end of tlie place, and his 
memory soon revived the incidents of the preceding 
day. He jumped up as the parting injunction of Bet 
came into his mind, and, opening the wooden door, 
stepped into the gallery outside, and descended to the 
yard. The house and buildings formed three sides of 
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a square enclosing a spacious yard ; a. row of wooden 
palings separated the yard from a large garden con- 
taining fruit trees and pleasant flower-beds ; round 
the garden ran a high brick wall, which completely 
enclosed the premises occupied by Sir Hugh. The 
middle portion of the buildings was the most im- 
portant, and comprised the principal apartments of 
Sir Hugh and the dining hall. This part was built 
of timber, reared upon a stone vault, in which the 
merchandise was stored. To the right of the dining 
hall were the kitchen and servants' rooms. The wings 
to the right and left were used as stables, mews for 
the falcons, and storerooms for provisions consumed 
in the house. A glance at the whole was sufficient 
to indicate the general arrangement and disposition 
of the house. Dick had no difficulty in finding the 
kitchen, and forthwith set about the work of the day 
with a hearty good will. He lighted a fire of wood 
upon the open hearth, and placed an iron tripod in 
the centre of the faggots. When the fire began to 
burn he placed upon the tripod an iron cauldron 
filled with water, and then proceeded to examine the 
appliances which the kitchen possessed for culinary 
purposes. There was a goodly array of brown and 
white dishes, large and small, but they were not very 
clean ; large pans of coarse earthenware, some of 
them half-filled with water ; a large block of wood for 
chopping meat, which had not been washed for several 
days, judging by the fragments of the meat upon 
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it ; and hanging finom nails driven into the wooden 
walls, or lying aboot in oomen, were iron and brass 
pots, firjing-pans, gridirons, long spits, flesh-hooks, 
skimmers, ladles, pot-sticks, tongs for turning meat 
while cooking, pot-hooks, and manj other articles 
indispensable in the kitchen of a large honse. In 
the list, mention shonld not be omitted of the very 
necessary mortar and pestle, in which the cook bmised 
spices for her nse. 

There was plenty of work to be done, and Dick 
was one of those lads who did not wait to be told 
what to do, bnt had sense enongh to see what was 
necessary, and industry sufficient to set about his 
work at once. After lighting the fire, and placing 
the cauldron upon it, he filled the pans with water 
from the well in the yard. While he was drawing 
the water several men made their appearance from 
the stables. They were the grooms who had charge 
of the horses, of which there were a large number, 
comprising pack-horses, which carried merchandise to 
fairs, as well as horses for riding and hunting, Dick 
drew water for them as well as for himself to the 
great gratification of the men. Eeturning to the 
kitchen, he washed the dishes and set them upright in 
a row upon a bench ; he cleaned the chopping-block, 
polished the brass pots, scoured those of iron, and 
rubbed the spits until they were bright; and when 
Bowbell hard by rang at six, the kitchen presented 
a wonderfully improved appearance. The ringing of 
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the bell roosed Bet from her slumbers, and when she 
came down and looked abont her she exclaimed, 
^^ Benedicite I " in utter astonishment at what Dick 
Iiad achieved. She wore a long plain gown of 
serge, and a hood of the same stn£ She might have 
done much to soften the unpleasantness of the work 
which Dick had to perform, but she was nnhappfly a 
shrew — a class of women common in those days. 
She checked herself as soon as she had uttered jthe 
one word of admiration, and stared at Dick yery hard, 
without relaxing the unkind expression which she 
almost constantly wore upon her face. As a cook, 
she had few superiors, and could prepare a dinner of 
roast and boiled meats with confections, quaintly 
ornamented, in a style that few women could imitate. 
Dick watched her countenance as she entered the 
kitchen, and secretly enjoyed her astonishment; but 
his pleasure was quickly damped by the sullen 
manner which she assmned towards him. She made 
no response to his ^^ Good-day," and Dick proceeded 
in silence with the work he was doing. A short time 
elapsed, and then the sound of voices caused him to 
look towards the door just as three youths entered. 
They were talking in loud and excited tones abont 
the wrestling on the previous day. 

^^ Bet," said the foremost, ^' Jack Northwood was 
killed yesterday." He was about to add particulars 
of the disaster, but stopped on seeing Dick. They 
were the three apprentices of Sir Hugh. Marmaduke, 
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!8t, was. in tfaelkBt year of his ftpprenticeship; 
he Becood, was a youth of 17 years; suii 
, tbe yonngest, was 16. 
ly, who 'b this ? " Baid Marmadnke, pointiog to 

Ilo 1 " cried Sam ; " a new diehcloat, \fj St 

il" 

bree bnrBt oat langhing. Dick's face reddened 

feeling of indignation, 

lat 's your name ? Where do yoo come from? 

ronght yon here?" Each of the apprentices 
qnestion almost at the same moment. Dick 

ly replied to them, and the story of his dis- 

in the gateway waa told by Bet. 

lat do you think of him ? " said she, on finish- 
tale. 
must he a runaway apprentice," said Arthnr; 

re shall have a beadle after him before night 
is somebody's page," suggested Sam, "and 

whipped when he is caught." 
is a little thief," said Marmaduke savagely ; 

3 not want him here. Chop off his bead ; I 

■e you leave," 
was for a moment abashed at their violent 

je, and wag stung to the quick by their 

3. "Indeed, I am no thief," be exclaimed, 

. mnaway apprentice, but the son of a knight," 

3,bah,bah,"exclaimedthe apprentices in chorus. 

n get on with yont work, sir ; do not be saacy to 
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your betters. Beach me the long spit, I want to 
roast this morning." 

"Well come in again," remarked Mannaduke. 
*^ We never had such a game as that of yesterday. 
Now, Arthur, unbolt the cellar windows ; come, it 's 
time we had the stall dressed." As he spoke, Mar- 
maduke pushed his fellow-apprentices before him, and 
they all went out, 

Dick's heart beat quicker than its wont at the 
treatment he had received, and fears for the future 
began to rise in his mind. Then he thought of 
Adam and his fellows, with whom he had spent a 
pleasant time on the road to London, and almost 
wished himself back in Pauntley once more, and the 
idea occurred to him that if he could find Adam 
that day he might be able to get into some more 
happy place than the one into which he had entered. 
While still perplexed as to what he could do, fresh 
visitors stood in the doorway of the kitchen. They 
were Alice Fitzwarren and Mary, her maid. " Bet," 
said the maid, " Sir Hugh bids me tell you that he 
will have a sea-captain and three or four of his men 
to dine and sup with him to-day." 

" I will be ready for them," responded Bet. 

" Good morning, Dick," said Alice; "are you not 
very tired to-day ? " 

" No, I thank you very much," was his reply. 

" Come, Mistress Alice, let us go and see the fal- 
cons, and then walk in the garden." 
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Alice lingered for a moment, looking eamestlj and 
with a gentle smile at Dick ; then thej went awav, 
and Dick felt that the visit, though so brief, had 
more than compensated for the nnkindness which he 
had suffered at the hands of Bet and the apprentices. 

There were still two hours before dinner — 10 o'clock, 
the first meal of the day — ^and Bet bustled about io 
get the meats ready. Large portions of flesh were 
dropped into the boiling cauldron ; fresh faggots were 
added to the fire, and then a joint of meat was spitted 
for roasting. The point of the spit was fixed in a 
hole in the wall at the hack of the fire, and the handle 
placed in a tripod. Dick's duty was to sit beside the 
handle and turn it until the joint was cooked. This 
was not an easy task for a boy to perform ; but Dick 
stuck to his work manfully — ^the voice of Alice Fitz- 
warren still ringing in his ears — ^and turned the spit 
round and round until he thought his arms would 
drop off for very weariness. At last the joint was 
done, and Dick's task for the day, so far as the 
kitchen was concerned, was completed. His next 
duty was to assist in preparing the table, and in the 
performance of this work he was assisted by a maid- 
servant who had special charge of the pantry; and 
when Sir Hugh, with his guests and the chief portion 
of the household, sat down to table, Dick had to 
assist in waiting. 

Sir Hugh had taken horse soon after he rose that 
morning, and rode down to the Thames to conclude 
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fiome business arrangemeots with Captain Boyer, of 
the good ship Unicom, He returned with the captain 
and four of his men shortly before dinner. There 
were two tables set out in the dining-hall, the chief 
one at the upper end. Here, in the centre, sat Sir 
Hugh, with Alice on his right hand, and Captain 
Hover on his left. The second table stretched down 
the centre of the hall, and at this sat the sailors, 
Marmaduke, several middle-aged men, buyers in the 
employ of Sir Hugh, Alexander of Scotland, the chap- 
lain, and the servants. In all, upwards of twenty 
were present to dinner. Sam and Arthur assisted in 
waiting on Sir Hugh and his guests, and Dick shared 
in the duty of serving those at the long table. The 
roast meat was brought in upon spits and handed 
round, each person pointing out the particular cut 
he or she liked best. The portion cut off was j)laced 
upon a thick slice of bread, and eaten with the 
fingers, aided by a knife. The sailors pronounced 
the meat excellent, and praised the cook ; and told 
stories of their adventures at the great fairs of An- 
twerp and Bruges ; while the captain entertained his 
tost with an account of a recent visit he had made 
to Venice. The -attention of Alice appeared to be 
divided between listening to the captain and watch- 
ing Dick ; for while with head bent she listened to 
what Captain Rover said, her eyes were following 
Dick, who was doing his work with a grace of manner 
which neither of the apptentices exhibited. When 
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dinner was concluded, Sir Hugh and Captain Bover 
mounted horses again and rode off, while the remain- 
ing members of the household dispersed to their 
several duties, and the sailors went out for a stroll 
about the streets. Dick repaired to the kitchen 
again, to assist in cleaning the pots and pans, and 
the hour of three was rung in Bow Church steeple, 
before he had finished. At that moment he and Bet 
were interrupted in their work by the appearance of 
Marmaduke, who hastily inquired whether they knew 
where Sir Hugh had gone to, but they were unable to 
tell him. 

" I have taken an order for livery for a nobleman's 
household," remarked Marmaduke ; " three hundred 
men to be furnished at once. I must go and seek 
him." A few minutes only elapsed, when Sir Hugh 
returned alone. He rode into the courtyard and 
called aloud, ^^ Dick, Dick." Dick ran out at once. 

" Here, my boy, I want you to tally the delivery of 
a load of cloth. All that you have to do is to cut 
a notch upon a piece of wood for every piece shot 
into the cellar. The porters will put them in their 
place." As he was speaking, a cart drove into the 
yard laden with pieces of cloth, and two porters 
made their appearance at the same time, and pro- 
ceeded to remove the iron bars which fastened the 
wooden shutter of the cellar. Having opened the 
window, one of the porters gave Dick a piece of wood 
and a knife. 
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" You understand, Dfck, how to do it? " 

" Yes, Sir Hugh." 

" Do not make any mistake now." Sir Hugh rode 
off, after giving the last caution, to see the nobleman, 
whose name he had obtained from Sam as he passed 
the shop, before entering the courtyard. Dick was 
very well pleased with his new task, and duly cut 
notch after notch as the pieces were shot down a 
plank into the cellar. His work was nearly com- 
pleted, when Marmaduke rushed into the yard. 

"What are you about there ? '' he shouted, as he 
saw Dick with the tally in his hand. 

*^ Sir Hugh told me to tally the delivery of this 
cloth," was the reply. " I have already cut twenty- 
seven notches, and there are but three more pieces." 

"Twenty-eight," called out Dick, as another package 
was delivered. 

"Twenty-nine," he exclaimed, cutting another 
notch upon the stick. 

" The last piece," said the carter, as the next was 
delivered. 

" Thirty," said Dick, cutting the last notch. 

" Thirty-one," remarked Marmaduke, who was 
standing by Dick's side. " You must cut another 
notch/' 

" Sir Hiigh told me only to cut one notch for each 
piece," replied Dick. 

" Sir Hugh had no business to allow you to 
meddle with the cloth," responded Marmaduke; 

G 
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side. It was arranged that the captain and his 
men should pass the night in the house ; Sir Hugh, 
for their special amusement, engaged the services 
of several minstrels ; and the hours of evening 
passed rapidly with many a merry jest and roar of 
laughter. While the merriment was at its height, 
Dick stole out of the courtyard unperceived, hur- 
ried along Cheapside past St Paul's, and through 
Lud Gate into the open country. Once clear of 
the city he slackened his speed, but wandered on 
he knew not whither. His chief object in running 
away was to escape from a servitude which exposed 
him to such cruel treatment as he had received 
from Marmaduke, and so thoroughly had this desire 
filled his mind that no further thought found an 
entrance. Now that his escape was accomplished, he 
began to think of what he should do to earn his 
living in the future. On he wandered through the 
open country, and the more he thought, the more 
unhappy he became. As night advanced, the moon 
lighted up the scene with soft and tender beauty ; the 
quietade which rested upon nature seemed all the 
more profound by contrast with his sorrow. He 
reached Islington, a little village containing a few 
huts of mud and timber thatched with rushes, and then 
he passed along a fair road overshadowed by trees to 
the nunnery of St Mary's. As he neared the gate a 
bell sounded, and Dick knew that it was midnight. 
On he went, with, slow and imcertain step, in the 
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direction of Highgate Hill, and now there came a 
revulsion of feeling, and he wept bitter tears. Life 
had up to this time yielded him little else bat trouble 
and sorrow. He dared not think of retnmin^ to 
Gloucestershire, for he knew that if he did, the only 
place he could fill was one akin to that from which be 
had run away. As he reached the foot of Highgate 
Hill, the rosy tints of morning began to spread over 
the sky. Not far oflF was a wooden cross fixed upon 
the summit of a pile of stones. This was the work of 
poor hermits who lived in little timber houses at the 
top of Highgate Hill, and who occupied themselves in 
► tilling the soil for their daily bread, and praying for 

all Christian people, particularly the Lord Bishop of 
London. The sight of the cross brought to Dick's 
mind the teaching he received as a child from his 

I mother, and as he looked upon it there came a 

sudden calm into his heart. He thought of Him of 
whose life and death the cross was the emblem. He 
then began to reason with himself on the folly of what 
he had done. The parting words of the monk, ^^ God 
knoweth thy walking through this great wilderness," 

I came into his mind, and he began to ponder upon 

them. "Surely," he thought within himself, "I 
\ ; have run away from my duty like a coward." Then 

he thought within himself : " My hands are certainly 
without sin so far as the tallying of the cloth was 
concerned ; the blow Marmaduke gave me was unde- 
served, but He of whom this cross is the emblem bore 
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a great deal more than that, and nndeserved. Sorely, 
surely, I have been wrong in running away/' By this 
time he had reached the heap of stones, and climbing 
tip to the summit he sat down, and placed one arm 
round the base of the cross. The light had now 
spread over wood, field, and city, London was plainly 
visible in a hollow, as it seemed to him, and he could 
see the walls, the clustering houses, the church spires, 
and right before him was St Paul's Cathedral. "What 
shall I do?" said Dick aloud, as he gazed upon the 
city. Strange to say, the answer was at that very 
moment on its way through the air. 

The poor sexton in Bow Church steeple little thought 
that morning what issues depended upon the vigour 
with which he rang the bell. It was to celebrate 
the anniversary of some saint that he was up so 
early. The sound floated over the streets of the city, 
over the intervening pasture-land, over the dark 
clumps of wood, until it smote upon Dick's ear as he 
sat at the foot of the cross on Highgate Hill. Dick 
fancied that the sound was none other than a human 
voice, calling to him in a clear and gentle tone, " Dick, 
Dick," and the thought stirred his soul. He rose 
and listened more intently; there was no mistake 
about the matter. The bell no longer uttered a single 
word, but distinct sentences, and he thought it was 
saying — 

Turn again, Whittington, 
Turn again, Whittington, 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London. 
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descended to praise him several times. One fresh 
job he had, and that was to clean the boots of Cap- 
tain Eover. This was hardly the work a lad of his 
age likes to perform, but Dick did not hesitate for a 
moment, and gave the boots such a polish as they 
had not had for many a day. 

"Well done, Dick," said the captain, when the 
boots were offered him ; " why, I never saw such a 
polish on my old boots before. Here, my boy, take 
this penny." 

Dick thanked the captain, and took the money 
with great satisfaction to himself. This was the first 
coin he had ever earned, and at that moment he felt 
that the dignity of Lord Mayor was almost within 
his reach. • 

Turn again, Whittington, 
Turn again, Whittington, 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London. 

The words were ringing through his head all the 
time he was at work that morning ; he could not get 
rid of them. Several times that day, Dick walked into 
the courtyard, and looked up at the steeple of Bow 
Church, as though he would have liked Some further 
intimation of his good fortune, but none came. At 
dinner-time, Dick took his place as waiter at the centre 
table, and although he did not know it at the time, 
he was closely watched, both by Sir Hugh and Alice. 
Before the meal was over. Sir Hugh called him by 
name, and when he stood by his side, looking into his 
face, he said — 
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If Sir Hngh Fitzwarren had known all that had 
happened to Dick since his entrance into his house, 
he could not have adopted a better course to prevent 
a repetition of what Dick had suffered, than the few 
vrords of caution which he had addressed to Marma- 
duke at dinner. Bet was duly informed by Mary of 
what was said; and the message was embellished 
with sundry additions as to the interest that their 
master and his daughter took in Dick's welfare. 
The immediate consequence was his release from 
further work that day, and before Bow Bells rang for 
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evensong, he was fast asleep in the garret. Bat his 
sleep was destined to be troubled that night, as the 
savoury smell which he carried in his clothes attracted 
the notice of certain rats, which before his arrival had 
had the exclusive use of his room. At midnight 
the ringing of a church bell startled some of the 
vermin, and in their hurry to escape, several of them 
ran across Dick's face, and roused him from his 
slumbers. When daylight came, however, the rats 
were forgotten, especially as his treatment while 
working in the kitchen was much better than before. 
The leisure that he found that day, was spent in cul- 
tivating an acquaintance with Robert the falconer, in 
the Mews. Here he also met with Alice, whose taste 
for hawking was encouraged by her father, and who 
frequently spent several days in the week, by, the 
river side, or in the neighbouring woods, and rarely 
[ I failed to bring home a net filled with birds. Robert 

; ' quickly discovered that Dick understood the points 

;! of a good hawk. 

" Well, Dick," said Robert, after he had shown them 
\ I all, " which do you think the best bird for sport ? '* 

|ii "That little merlin," responded Dick instantly. 

I j " It has the prettiest head that I have ever seen, and 

there is not a feather out of order." 

"Why, that is mine," exclaimed Alice; "my 
pretty pet merlin." As she spoke, she stroked its 
head in a caressing manner, and the bird appeared 
to know the voice of its mistress. 
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" You must let Dick help you to train father's new 
peregrine, for he is to go out hawking with us in the 
future." 

^^That I will, Mistress Alice, gladly! What did 
you hawk with in Gloucestershire, Dick ? " 

** Sometimes with a peregrine, but more frequently 
with a goshawk, or a sparrow hawk, Robert.'* 

" For river sport, eh I Dick ? " 

" Yes, Robert, and hares and rabbits." 

" Plenty of wild ducks come up the river in 
winter, Dick," said Alice, "and perhaps father will 
not object to hawking by the Thames, if you go with 
us. Here is a young peregrine, Dick. What do you 
think of it ? " 

The lad examined the bird with the eye of a pro- 
fessional falconer. " Rather wild," he observed. 

" It is a good soar hawk," said the falconer. 

" Father has only taken it out twice, and each time 
it brought a heron down at the first stoop." 

"It is a good bird. Mistress Alice ; I am very 
proud of it," said Robert. 

From that day Dick lost no opportunity of render- 
ing assistance to Robert in the performance of his 
difficult duty in the Mews ; and soon became a great 
favourite with the men. Not many days passed 
before Sir Hugh rode out hawking with Alice, and 
Dick, at the falconer's request, accompanied them, 
when he showed himself so clever in the active duties 
of the sport, that for several years following, he 
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j where it was kept in piles until required. One duty 

j of the apprentice was to learn the exact spot where 

the different qualities of cloth were stored. Every 
variety of English manufacture was there, from the 
coarsest kinds used by poor people, to the best cloths 
woven in Somerset, Dorset, Gloucestershire, and 
Kendal. Each kind measured a particular length. 
Kerseys were fourteen yards long and one broad, 
unwatered, or twelve yards if watered; coloured cloths 
measured twenty-six yards in length, and one and a 
half in width. It was the duty of each apprentice to 
learn these particulars, so as to be able to protect his 
master's interest when purchasing. There were also 
rows of iron-bound chests containing the more costly 
goods, such as ladies' veils from Valentia ; belts of 
silk, satin, or velvet, garnished with gold and silver 
ornaments ; cloths of gold, cloths of silver, satin in 
every shade of colour, silks for gowns, with fdrs of 
different shades. Hoods and hose for gentlemen ; 
gems, polished but uncut ; pearls strung and unstrung, 
and ornaments of every kind in the greatest possible 
variety, the products of Spain, Venice, Genoa, Con- 
stantinople, and more distant countries, and of the 
great Fairs of Antwerp and Bruges. First of all, 
Dick had to learn the places of the different cloths, 
to distinguish between them, and remember the 
number of yards tl\at each piece should properly 
contain. This was knowledge which he could only 
acquire slowly, but that which he once learned he did 
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not forget, so that his progress, though slow, was 
manifest to all engaged in the business. 

At certain seasons of the year fairs were held at 
Westminster, and in other places near London, and 
at those times the shop was closed, and the goods 
carried on packhorses to the fair, where they were 
offered for sale by the apprentices; and on these 
occasions large orders were frequently given by 
noblemen, for fresh livery for the members of their 
households. In these occupations Dick now took a 
share, though it may be easily supposed it was not of 
great prominence. But whether attending a fair, 
waiting in the shop, or arranging cloth in the cellar, 
he always exhibited so much anxiety to please those 
set over him, and such industry in the performance 
of his work, that he soon became a great favourite, 
not only with the buyers and his fellow-apprentices, 
but also with the customers. His aptitude for 
business was not long unmarked by Sir Hugh, who 
derived the greatest satisfaction from the ability 
which Dick displayed. He was a man of reserved 
habits, who never condescended to any familiarity 
with his buyers or apprentices ; and the highest praise 
which he bestowed upon those about him was generally 
conveyed in a single word, or a short phrase, such as, 
" Good I " " Well done I '' "I am much pleased." 
Yet he never allowed any incident to escape his 
attention. He placed the most implicit confidence in 
those ^bout him, and the chief of each department 
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had the ftillest liberty of action — a liberty which was 
occasionally taken advantage of , by an unworthy 
servant There was one change made in Dick's 
domestic life upon his becoming an apprentice that 
most be chronicled. This was his transference from 
the garret to the chamber occupied by the apprentices. 
Gib accompanied her master as a matter of coarse, 
and the appearance of puss was a source of great 
merriment to Dick's fellow-apprentices. But he was 
no longer the shy lad that he was when he first 
entered the house. He was able to retort upon the 
jokes of his companions, and frequently turned the 
laugh of his opponents against themselves. After a 
time Gib became a favourite in her new quarters, and 
her skill in rat-killing was frequently encouraged by 
the presentation of rats caught in other parts of the 
house. But the days of Gib were numbered, so far 
as her residence there was concerned, and a career 
was about to open for her under circumstances of 
such a kind as lier owner had never dreamed. 
Towards the latter part of April, Captain Bover 
reappeared at the house, to take charge of the good 
ship Unicorn^ which was chartered by Sir Hugh 
for a voyage to Antwerp, Bruges, and the coast 
of Barbary. In accordance with his usual custom, 
Sir Hugh allowed every member of his house to em- 
bark some venture, and enjoy the profit it might 
produce. The voyage was one of great risk, and 
was expected to occupy about eighteen months. The 
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Captain again took up his residence with Sir Hugh, 
while completing the loading of the ship ; and the 
conversation day after day turned on the voyage, 
the country to which the Unicom was going, and 
the trading resources which it possessed. Captain 
Bover's knowledge was derived from the stories of 
Venetian captains, and they were probably very 
much exaggerated. When the day arrived for the 
sailing of the vessel the Captain took formal leave 
of Sir Hugh. 

" Have you all ventured?'* said Sir Hugh to the 
members of his house. 

" We have," replied Marmaduke ; ** that is to say, 
all except Dick." 

" Cannot you find anything to send, Dick ? " 

"He has only got a cat," replied Marmaduke, 
laughing, " and I am afraid he will not part with 
her." 

" A cat ! " exclaimed the Captain. " I believe the 
rats of that country are exceedingly strong and fierce, 
and abound in every house. What do you say, my 
lad, will you not let me take her ? " 

" Yes, Sir Captain, right gladly will L" 

" Then," said Sir Hugh, " go and fetch it, Dick, 
and carry it down to the vessel yourself." 

Dick did not heed the merry peal of laughter which 
this conversation created, and in a few moments 
he ran out of the house with the cat in his arms, on 
his way tQ the Unicom. Poor Gib did not appear at 
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first to like the prospect of a change of quarters, but 
under the Captain's directions she was properly 
secured, and Dick after many caresses left her and 
stepped ashore. The tide was then on the turn ; the 
sailors raised the anchor, and Dick watched the Uni- 
corn drop down the river ; but he little thought that 
with poor Gib she carried more precious freight than 
in the whole of the cargo put together. When he 
returned, Marmaduke asked many questions as to 
the health of Gib, and offered condolences on the loss 
Dick had sustained, to which he, nothing hurt, made 
answer with merry laughs. The relations which existed 
between him and the other apprentices were now of 
a most cordial nature ; and upon several occasions 
he was invited by one and another of them to join 
in an excursion of pleasure after the business of the 
day was over. At first these were of a very harmless 
character, consisting chiefly of rambles about the 
fields or woods outside the city, or in boating excur- 
sions upon the river. Towards the end of May Mar- 
maduke invited Dick to accompany him one evening, 
promising that he would initiate him into some of 
the secret pleasures of an apprentice's life. What 
was meant, Dick was unable to comprehend at the 
time, but the invitation from the senior apprentice 
was almost equivalent to a command, and so his con- 
sent was cheerfully given. 

** Will your lordship condescend to allow us to 
accompany you ? " inquired Sam and -Arthur. 
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" Not to-night, my men," was the reply, uttered 
in an affected tone of speech. ** Dick reqnires tender 
treatment, and will occupy all my attention." 

When business was over, Marmaduke disappeared 
for a short time, and reappeared, dressed most elabor- 
ately, wearing a waist-belt ornamented in silver, from 
which hung a pouch tolerably well filled with money. 
His garb was that of a nobleman's son, but his 
manner was too affected and impudent to deceive an 
experienced eye. Dick wore a plain cloth robe and 
cap, the usual dress of an apprentice ; and at Marma- 
duke's direction, walked behind him down Cheapside, 
and along a number of narrow streets, until they 
stopped at the entrance to a tavern in Eastcheap. 
This street was filled with taverns, many of which, 
like the "Boar," were celebrated far and wide. Each 
tavern consisted of a series of rooms built of wood, 
upon the ground, varying in height and number 
according to the wealth of the owner. The cellars 
were in every instance constructed of stone, open to 
the principal room, so that the guests sitting within 
the chamber had a clear view of the drawer as he 
tapped the casks in response to the wishes of the cus- 
tomers. Casks of ale stood in the open street, from 
which liquor was drawn for casual customers ; and 
every place was occupied by men and women drink- 
ing wine or ale from cups or bowls ; whilst minstrels 
filled the air with songs, beggars with distorted 
limbs besought alms in piteous tones. 
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<^ Come in and taste our ales and wines,'' cried the 
tavern boys. 

^^ The best ale in London/' shonted one. 

^' Wines from France/* bawled another. 

Several of the lads appeared to recognise Marma- 
duke, and made profound bows* On he went, followed 
by Dick, until }ie came to one tavern which had for 
a sign a rising sun. Here a number of men seated 
upon benches were listening to a song sung with a 
strong Flemish accent, the singer accompanying 
himself upon a guitar. Marmaduke threading his 
way between the benches and barrels, entered the 
house. He was met by the landlord, a little, rosy- 
faced man whom he condescendingly addressed as 
^^ old Solly,*' and then passed into a room on the 
ground-floor, screened from the public-room by a thick 
curtain. Here were a number of young men and 
women, and a priest. Some of the company were 
lounging on seats drinking wine, while others were 
playing dice. Marmaduke nodded to such as looked 
up on his entrance, and who eyed Dick with a con- 
siderable amount of curiosity. All the yoong men 
were apprentices of about the same age. The women 
were sharp-visaged and loud-voiced, and wore hoods 
of striped cloth. 

'^ Fellows," said Marmaduke, '^ I have broken a 
rule to night, by introducing a first-year ; but I am 
ready to pay the penalty. Summon old Solly, 
Peter." 
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The tayem keeper was within ear-shot, and re-- 
quired no finmmoning, for his name was no sooner 
mentioned, than he raised the curtain that served for 
a door, and entered the room. Marmaduke drew a 
gold coin from his pouch, and flinging it upon the 
table, bade Solly bring in several pitchers of wine. 
Dick was completely taken by surprise. He had 
never been inside a tavern of the kind before, and he 
glanced at those present with feelings far from those 
of pleasure. 

" New to it," remarked Peter; the youth addressed 
by Marmaduke. 

" Yes," responded Marmaduke, ** fish not to be 
caught by a bird call." At this moment old Solly 
returned, followed by a boy bearing bowls. ^^ Well, 
young Solly," exclaimed Marmadoke on seeing the 
lad, *^ is the wine well watered?" 

" Sup and see for yourself. Sir Marmaduke. 
Although Master Peach is laying it on heavily in 
the way of a tax, there is not a drop of water in my 
wine." 

"Oh I ohl" exclaimed Marmaduke, glancing at the 
array of pitchers that Solly put down, ^' little need 
of watering, Solly, when you give such poor measure. 
Why, there is not enough to make any one hiccup. 
Look here, Antony, did you ever see such poor stuff?" 

The man addressed wore the garb of a priest, and 
as Marmaduke spoke, he handed him a pitcher of 
wine. Antony took the vessel, and pouring out some 
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j of it into a bowl took a long draught ; then pulling 

a wry face, replied, '^ It is no better than water 
bewitched, Master Marmadake." 

All present laughed, but not satisfied with the 
opinion pronounced, helped themselves, and appeared 
to relish the liquor very highly. Old Solly looked 
from one to another with a rueful countenance as they 
endorsed the verdict pronounced upon it. 
" There is no better to be had at the Boar, masters." 
"Now look you here, Solly," said Marmaduke, 
" you want to make money too fast. This wine has 
not the body that it should have, and I will not 
submit to further tricks." 

" Master Marmaduke, I was born under the three- 
half-penny planet, and I shall never be worth two- 
ji[i pence. All I want is, to please my customers, and 

leave a good business to that boy." Young Solly 
turned up his face at the allusion to him, made a 
grimace at his father, and to escape the penalty of 
1 his rudeness, dodged him round a cask, and ran out. 

, " Fine lad that," remarked Antony. " He can 

I count the holes in a sieve, I warrant." 

> "I wish you would give him some good advice, 

I Master Antony," said old Solly, " or I shall have 

I brought up a bird to pick out my own eyes." 

" There, Solly, you may go," said Marmaduke, ^^ we 
don't want family matters discussed here." 

Solly took the hint at once, and with a profound 
bow sidled out of the room. Notwithstanding the 
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disparagement of the liquor, it appeared to be relished 
by the little company — with one exception, and that 
-was in the case of Dick, who sat with his bowl of wine 
Tintasted before him. 

Marmaduke noticed this as soon as Solly had 
retired. "Drink, Dick; drink, my boy, it is the 
custom here to make a pearl after the third draught ; 
but we will excuse you. Drink, my lad ; there is no 
deceit in a good brimmer, and the wine is not half as 
bad as it looks." 

Dick raised the bowl to his lips, and took a sip. 
The rest had nearly emptied their bowls. Under the 
inspiration of the liquor their tongues were unloosed ; 
jest and song arose, and they began to be very merry. 
Antony the priest appeared to enjoy every little joke, 
and laughed longer and louder than any one else. 
He was a thin, cadaverous-faced man, esteemed 
excellent company, and could tell a story or sing a 
song as well as the best amongst them. In early 
life he had travelled extensively in England, and had 
many a strange story to tell of his adventures. His 
customary preface was, " I remember, boys," then he 
would pause, whereupon the company would draw 
him on by saying, " Well, Antony, tell us, but mind 
you it must be a new story." 

"Never told it before," he would reply; but 
frequently forgetting himself, would begin an old 
tale, when his voice was instantly drowned by the 
clamour of his noisy friends. Taking advantage of a 
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pause in the noise, he began, ^^ I remember, boys/' and 
was instantly entreated to proceed, but with the usual 
admonition. " Oh," he rejoined, " this is a new story. 
It was at Canterbury many years ago ; I was entered 
as a novice in a monastery. One winter morning at 
matins, I took my place in the church with the others. 
It was pitch dark without, and the only light within 
was from the candles about the altar. Suddenly a 
heavy hand was placed upon my shoulder. I turned 
my head, and saw a sight that I shall never forget." 

"What was it? What was it?" cried several at 
once. 

" Was it a ghost, Antony?" inquired Marmaduke. 

" No, no," he proceeded, ^' it was a living man — a 
monk, one of the order, who was mad. He was kept 
locked up in a cell, but managed somehow or other 
to get out, and hearing voices in the church came 
in. His hair had not been shaved for more than a 
month, and it stood up in bristles all over his head ; 
his face was horribly white; his teeth chattered so, 
that you could hear the noise all over the church; 
and round his body he had wrapped a white sheet 
which left his arms and breast bare." 

" Well, Antony, what did you do ?" asked Marma- 
duke. 

" Nothing," he replied. " As soon as I saw his 
face, I walked out of the church as fast as I could ; 
and when I got near the door, I heard the others 
following me at the top of their speed." 
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" Well, what became of the man ? " inquired Mar- 
xnadnkew 

" I never heard ; I walked away, and never went 
1>ack to the monastery, and he may be walking about 
the chnrch now, for what I know." 

At the moment the story was finished, Marmaduke 
brought his hand down upon the table with a crash 
that made every one jump, and he vowed that if ever 
Antony told such a dismal tale again, he should be 
excluded from their company for ever. " Priests, 
alchemists, and women," he added, " have dealings 
with some one who is not respectable/' 

At this there was a hearty laugh, but the women 
present protested against such an imputation being 
made against their sex, and pretended to box Marma- 
duke's ears, whereupon he at once begged pardon in 
a tone of pretended regret, and called for some more 
wine. This was served round, and then a minstrel 
made his appearance, and played upon a harp ; dice 
were brought out, and the apprentices played for 
high stakes and quarrelled among themselves ; whilst 
others attempted to dance ; and those most drunk sang 
snatches of old songs, or shouted out the chorus to the 
songs of the harper. 

Several hours passed in this way, before the knell 
of the curfew bell gave warning that the time had 
come for the taverns to close, Dick rose to leave, but 
was forcibly prevented by Marmaduke, who insisted 
upon his remaining a short time longer, and pro- 
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mUed that thej would then go together. When the 
corfew was rung ont, old Solly made his appearance, 
and waying his hand, said '^ Beadj/' whereupon all the 
company rose, and proceeded as well as they were 
able into the cellar* Here a nnmber of stools and 
benches were arranged for their accommodation ; and 
the place was lighted by means of candles stack on 
iron pins. Upon the walls hung a large collection 
of arms and armoor — such as men--at-arms used — 
which had been pawned for drink by their owners. 
Dick was in an agony of fear as to the consequences 
of his being out so late, and several times entreated 
Mannadnke to leave ; but his requests were only 
answered with a laugh. The landlord closed the door 
of his tavern, and covered the entrance to the cellar 
with thick cloths, so that they might be free from the 
iatrusiou of the watchmen. Dice were again produced, 
and gambling went on until several of the apprentices 
declared that they had lost every penny they had 
brought with them. Charges of cheating were made, 
and serious quarrelling ensued. Daggers were drawn, 
and two of the youths would have fought, had not 
Antony separated them, and insisted upon their 
giving their weapons to him. They complied with his 
request, but immediately renewed the quarrel, and 
from words quickly came to blows with one another. 
Antony again endeavoured to pacify the angry fellows, 
but the liquor he had taken made him somewhat 
nnsteady upon his legs, and a heavy blow struck him 
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by accident on the side of the head, and felled him to 
the gpround insensible. The curtain of the cellar was 
instantly thrust aside, and the cowards fled pre- 
cipitately, leaving the priest upon the ground. Old 
Solly, astonished at the scattering of his guests, was 
not long in discovering the body of Antony. At first 
he was afraid the priest was dead, but a copious 
application of water gradually revived him, and the 
poor man gladly accepted the offer made him by Solly 
to share his bed that night. The members of the 
party, after getting clear of the tavern, hoped to reach 
their several homes without interference from the 
watchmen, but in this respect they were not suc- 
cessful. They raced along the streets as fast as they 
could, and the unusual clatter roused the attention 
of the very men they most of all wanted to avoid. 
Marmaduke was not in a condition to run fast, but 
he was better acquainted with short cuts than Dick, 
and for a time they kept together. Just as they 
reached the poultry-yard, they saw one of the two who 
had struck the priest, chased by some watchmen on 
horseback. They instantly ran back into the narrow 
streets from whence they had emerged, and each 
sought safety for himself. After a smart run they 
reached the garden of Sir Hugh's house, and having 
scaled the wall, crept silently to their room. 

*^ Poor Antony 1 poor Antony," said Marmaduke in 
a whisper ; "if that fellow gives up our names, Dick, 
we shall all be hung." Dick made no response. He 
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then descend and open the door for them ; but this 
proposition was imperatively negatived by the delin- 
quent himsell At last, one braver than his fellows 
volunteered for the duty. He climbed up the wooden 
timbers in front, opened the casement, and disappeared 
inside. A few seconds elapsed, and then the sound 
of a heavy blow, followed by shouts, was heard from 
the interior. The voice of the watchman was distin- 
guished crying for help, and other voices were shriek- 
ing " murder 1 " These sounds created great con- 
sternation amongst the watchmen who stood in the 
street. Several of them were on the point of break- 
ing in the door of the tavern, when their brave com- 
rade appeared at the window laughing heartily. The 
cause of the row was soon explained. The man had 
had no difficulty in finding his way to the landlord's 
bed from the vigour with which he snored, and think- 
ing to rouse him quickly, administered a smart blow 
with a staff upon the body of the sleeping man; but 
instead of hitting one, the blow was shared by the 
priest ; and the watchman's cry for help was caused 
by his seeing the gaunt figure of the priest rise up in 
the bed as well as the landlord. The alderman of the 
watch told old Solly he should be fined for keeping 
his tavern open after the prohibited time, and the 
apprentice was ordered to be locked up for the night 
for being out in the streets after curfew. The fears 
which possessed the other members of the party that 
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night were not dissipated for several days ; and day 
after day many of them were in hourly expectation 
of being carried off to prison to answer for the death 
of Antony. This was the first and last visit that 
Dick ever paid to the tavern of old Solly. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

1374-1375. 

Dick makes friends with Alexander the priest — He learns to read and 
write — ^Frequents the Mews — Sir Hugh gives a Christmas party 
— The invited guests — John of Northampton — Chaucer the poet 
— The story of Patient Griselda — Return of the Unicom — The 
apprentices mock Dick — His strange good luck — Gib and the rats 
— The Captain and Sir Hugh tell Dick of his good fortune — His 
astonishment — ^Alice and Dick* 

The tavern scene which Dick had witnessed made 
a deep impression upon his mind. At first, he was 
fearful lest he might be involved in some serious 
diflSculty respecting the supposed death of Antony ; 
and when that was removed, he did not exhibit the 
same satisfaction as Marmaduke, who told the story 
of the evening with many an addition tending to his 
own glorification; but Dick maintained a strict silence 
on the whole subject. 

" You were there all the time, Dick," Marmaduke 
constantly introduced in the course of his narrative. 
"Was it not so?" 
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'^ Yon may say what you like, Marmaduke, I sliall 
Bay nothing." 

" You are an ungrateful fellow; the trouble I took 
with you, and the money I spent upon you, entitle 
me to some amount of gratitude, I should have 
thought'' 

" There was precious little money spent upon me, 
Marmaduke ; and if I had known where you were 
going to take me, I should never have gone, I can 
assure you." 

Nothing more passed between them upon the 
subject, and, greatly to Dick's satisfaction, he was 
never again invited to accompany Marmaduke in 
his evening expeditions. At the same time, Dick con- 
stantly ascertained from the conversation that took 
place amongst them in the shop, that Marmaduke 
continued his visits to the tavern of old Solly with 
considerable frequency. Sam and Arthur shared to 
a considerable extent the tastes of the senior appren- 
tice, but, unlike him, they were content with purchas- 
ing their pleasures in a legitimate way. Dick, on the 
contrary, preferred a solitary walk to any game or any 
companionship. From his childhood he had been left 
very much to his own resources, and thus acquired a 
habit of reserve, which developed itself in a new way 
about this period. What was the most natural enjoy- 
ment for one who almost shunned the pleasures of 
those of his own age ? The solution of that problem 
came into his mind one day, and it was this. He 
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vrould set himself the task of learning to read and 
write. This was a matter difficult of attainment then, 
when the only books were the written manuscripts of 
monks, and when the principal arithmetical table was 
a tally-stick. But this was a work which he could 
not undertake alone, so after many days Dick re- 
solved to take Alexander the priest into his confidence. 
A suitable opportunity soon presented itself. One 
evening Dick saw Alexander walking in the garden, 
and going up to him, he asked whether he might 
speak with him. The priest was a man approaching 
middle age, and he was chosen by Sir Hugh on 
account of his varied accomplishments. Unlike most 
of his class he was conversant with the dead languages, 
and was an excellent copyist. He was also an able 
controversialist, and spent a portion of nearly every 
day in discussing with Sir Hugh the vexed theological 
questions of the age. He looked upon Dick as he 
spoke with a slight degree of astonishment, but 
answered at once in a kindly voice, ^' Certainly, my 
boy, open heart and mind to me." *^ It is a great 
favour I want you to grant me. Sir Priest ; and that 
is, that you will teach me to read and write." " Bene^ 
dicitel" exclaimed Alexander in real surprise. 
"What next, Dick? learn to read and write 1 Do 
you know what you are saying ? " 

"I do full well, Sir Alexander," was the re- 
sponse. " I have plenty of time in the evening to 
spare, which I should devote to the task if I had a 
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teacher. And as yon are the only learned man I 
know, I thought you might in yonr goodness under- 
take to help me a little." 

" Is this a sudden resolution of yours, Dick ? " 

*^No, Sir Alexander." 

" It is not the result of your freak that night with 
Marmaduke? " 

" Nay." 

" Well, you are the most ambitious lad I ever met 
with. Let me caution you before you begin, that to 
read is a very difficult matter, and to write not less 
difficult. But patience, Dick, will overcome every 
difficulty. I do not see any reason why you should 
not succeed, and I can easily devote an hour or two 
to your service." 

" You are very kind. Sir Alexander, and I should 
like to show you my appreciation of your goodness, 
but I do not know what I can do in return." 

" I will tell you what you can do. You can per- 
severe to success, and that will be the highest reward 
that you could tender." 

From that evening, Dick entered upon the difficult 
tasks of learning to read and write, with great 
industry. At first, his heart almost failed at the 
difficulties which presented themselves, but patience 
and perseverance, united with a considerable degree of 
ability, enabled him to overcome all, and at the end 
of a few weeks he found that he was really making 
progress. Alexander became very much attached to 
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his young pnpil, and the hours devoted to study 
grew longer and more frequent as time passed on. 
When Dick hegan to read with greater facility, his 
friendly teacher discussed with him the principles 
involved in the great questions of the day ; and thus 
Dick acquired the habit of correct thought, and in 
after years, found himself able to argue from estab- 
lished principles. But he was not able to devote his 
whole time to the acquisition of learning, as there 
were many other calls upon his attention ; but not- 
withstanding the claims of business and the duties of 
the house, he lost no opportunity of improving the 
lessons he received. For the purpose of assisting 
him to read, Alexander obtained fragments of old 
manuscripts from a monastery in the city, and these 
Dick carried about in his pocket until they were 
worn out ; and many an excellent line of writing he 
accomplished with a piece of charcoal on the stone 
wall of the cellar. 

As the winter months advanced, Dick was fre- 
quently invited to join Alice and Robert hawking, 
and many a happy hour was spent in this way in 
Highbury Woods, by the river-side, or on the margin 
of Finsbury Moor. 

Now Christmas was come, and for three days there 
was holiday in London — shops were shut, and the 
hours were divided between attendance at church and 
merry-making feasts. Sir Hugh always entertained 
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a large party of friends on Christmas Eve, and tLe 
festivities lasted from dinner-time until the hour for 
retiring to bed. Amongst the guests invited to the 
house was John of Northampton, one of the leading 
merchants in the city, a little bustling, merry-faced 
man, fond of a good joke and a good feast, but strict 
in all his business relations, and keenly sensitive on 
all points aflTecting social order in the city. People 
talked of him as a promising member of the Council, 
and one likely at some future day to become Lord 
Mayor. He brought his wife and several members 
of his family, as well as servants. There were also 
several other business friends of Sir Hugh invited, 
whose names need not be particularly specified. But 
in the enumeration, because of his great genius and 
of his immortal fame, we must not omit the name 
of Geoffrey Chaucer, an old friend, who, with his 
wife Philippa, was amongst those present at the 
dinner party on this eventful Christmas Eve. A 
goodly company sat down to dinner that day ; great 
good humour prevailed while the meats and con- 
fections were served; and many a bowl of good 
ale was drunk. The tables were three in number. 
One at the top was upon a raised platform, at which 
sat Sir Hugh and his daughter, Chaucer and his wife, 
John of Northampton and his wife, and several 
merchants with their wives, sons, and daughters. 
Then there were two long tables, placed one against 
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each wall, at which sat the principal servants of 
Sir Hugh and his friends; amongst them Wat, 
the servant of Chaucer, the maids of the lady 
visitors, and the principal men engaged in the 
several houses of the merchants. Dick and a few 
other young apprentices waited upon the top cross 
table, and at the others were domestics, who helped 
every one bountifully of the good cheer that was 
provided. Over the passage at the end of the hall 
were stationed a number of minstrels who played 
during dinner. Occasionally one of their number 
descended into the hall, and stood in front of the 
fire, while he sang a love-song for the amusement of 
the guests. In the centre of the hall there blazed a 
fire of wood, the smoke from which escaped by an 
opening in the roof. When the meal was finished 
the tables were cleared, each man lending a willing 
hand to the work, and then the amusements of the 
afternoon commenced. There were songs from the 
minstrels, and tricks by jugglers, and these were 
followed by the whole company dancing, or indulging 
in such games as " Hood-man blind " or ^' Hot 
Cockles ; " but after a time the guests grew some- 
what wearied, and grouped themselves around the 
fire. Fresh rushes were brought in and strewn 
about the floor, and cushions placed for the ladies, 
the principal guests sitting on forms or stools, and 
Chaucer was then invited by Sir Hugh to tell a tale. 
The proposition was loudly applauded, and in a few 
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seconds every tongue was stilled in expectatioa of 
the story. 

"I will tell," Chaucer began, "a tale taught me 
by Petrarch, the great poet There was a great 
marquis lived in Italy who was very rich and powerfuL 
He spent his whole time in hawking and hunting ; and 
was the very mirror of honour and courtesy. His 
people had only one trouble ; which was that their lord 
was unmarried. Upon a certain day they went to the 
castle, and entreated him that, for their sake, he would 
take to himself a suitable wife, that by God's blessing 
he might leave behind him a son who should rule 
over them as he had done, and not leave his estate 
to fall a prey to any of the neighbouring lords. The 
marquis listened to their petition, and promised he 
would comply if they would not grudge his choice. 
To this the people heartily consented, and upon a day 
£xed he bade them return to the castle to his 
wedding, Now, there lived near the castle a poor 
old man named Janicula with his only daughter 
Griselda. She was a comely maiden, pure of life 
and virtuous of soul, and she waited upon her father 
with many signs of tender love. He was too old 
to work in the field, and Griselda tended the sheep 
and cow while they fed in the forest, and brought 
them home at night ; and then she boiled the food 
that her father and she ate. Nor did she weary in 
little things, and every evening she might have been 
seen filling a pail of water at the well like the other 
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maidens who had far less to do. The marquis, as he 
rode out hunting, had often seen this maiden, and 
watching her closely, noted how she modestly bent her 
head and did obeisance. The days passed on, and, 
while at the castle, it was said that preparations were 
in making for the wedding, and dresses of gold were 
being prepared for the bride, no one knew upon whom 
the choice of the marquis had fallen. The day fixed by 
him at last came round, and all the people assembled 
at the castle in accordance with their lord's request. 
Then he came forth, accompanied by a number of 
noblemen and noble ladies, and rode to the poor man's 
hut, and called for him and for his daughter." 

There was at this point a sensible alteration in the 
grouping of the listeners, for those who sat separated 
from Chaucer by the fire, crept within sight, and lay 
with their eyes fixed upon his face. 

*^The marquis said to the maid Griselda, *If 
your father gives permission, will you be my wife ? ' 
and she answered, * Yea, my lord,' Thien said the 
old man, ^ She shall be your wife, my lord, if it pleases 
you.' ' Now,' said the marquis, ^ that it be not done 
in haste, I must ask you whether you will, with a 
good heart, be obedient to me in all things; and 
when I say "yea," say "yea" likewise, and never 
by word or by frown contradict my will.' Griselda 
answered, * My lord, I am unworthy of this high 
dignity, but since it be my father's will and yours, 
then I consent ; and here I swear that never wittingly. 
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in thought nor word, will I disobey, even to death, 
though I shonld be loath to die.' * That is enongh,' 
said the marquis, and forthwith he led her to the door, 
and showed her to all his friends and all that had 
assembled there, and bade them look npon the face 
of her whom he had chosen for his wife." 

There was an evident expression of satisfaction at 
this point of the story. 

"Then the ladies led Griselda within the house 
again, and arrayed her in wedding garments. They 
dressed her hair, and placed a gold chain abont her 
neck, and a crown of jewels on her head, and when 
she came forth again, the people cried out with wonder 
at her beauty. So the marquis married Grriselda, and 
they lived very happily together for many months. 
The fame of her beauty and of her goodness was spread 
abroad; and she showed such wisdom in the high 
station she occupied, that the rulers of neighbouring 
states prevailed with her husband to allow her to settle 
disputes that arose between them and their lieges. 
After a while there was born a little maid to Griselda, 
and then it came into the heart of the marquis that he 
would try her patience and her love ; for up to that 
time she had kept her vow, nor thwarted him in any 
way. So he told Griselda that the people were sore 
displeased at the birth of the child, that it was a girl; 
and that she must let him do what he thought right 
with the babe. She answered, * Lord, my child and I 
belong to you, and you can save or kill that which 
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is yours.' So he departed, and sent in a soldier who 
told Qriselda he had come for her babe, and he played 
with his Bword as though his purpose was to slay it, 
and all suddenly he snatched the babe from her arms, 
but she stretched forth her hands and prayed that she 
might kiss it once more ere it died. The soldier gave 
it back again, and she kissed it, and then began to 
pray : * God bless my child, my little child,' and 
lulled it in her arms for a short space, until the 
soldier said his purpose was to take the babe and not 
to tarry, and she bade him do his lord's bidding." 

Chaucer here stopped, for his words had so moved 
the hearts of those who listened, that many sobbed 
aloud. In a second they entreated him to proceed, 
calling out, " Pray, Sir Chaucer, go on ; " and many 
of the men blamed the women for crying out, while 
they sobbed themselves. 

"After this," proceeded Chaucer, "four years 
elapsed, and all the time Griselda never by word of 
mouth spoke of her babe, but in her heart she ever 
prayed for the child. There was peace in all the 
marquis's dominions, and all the people were con- 
tented. Then Griselda gave birth to a boy, and the 
news went, out in every part that a son was born who 
would be heir to the estates. When the child was 
two years old, the marquis thought to tempt his wife 
again ; for wedded men know no measure in the trial 
of their wives' patience. So he told her that the 
people clamoured now with joy in expectation of the 
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time when his son should reign, and that some 
of them wished him dead. ^ Now/ said he, ^ I 
would live in peace if I can, and I 've made up my 
mind to dispose of the child as I did his sister.' She 
answered with all meekness, ^ I will be patient to 
your will. I will try to think that I have not had two 
babes, but only sickness, and after woe and pain. If I 
thought that my death would give you ease, I would 
right gladly die.' When the marquis heard those 
words, and saw Griselda's face full of woe, he cast his 
eyes down as though his purpose changed, and went 
forth with a dreary countenance, but with his heart 
fall of great satisfaction. So the second time a 
soldier was sent to Griselda for her child, and again 
she kissed it, and said, ^ Now the Lord bless my little 
baby boy.' Then the soldier took it out of her sight." 
Again Chaucer paused to allow of his hearers giv- 
ing vent to their feelings, for some wept aloud, and 
hindered others from hearing, and there was great 
commotion. 

" When the tale went forth that both the children 
were slain, there was great murmuring amongst the 
people ; but that quickly passed away, for Griselda 
still ruled the castle, and regulated the affairs of her 
husband's people. But there was a still further trial 
for poor Griselda. As though the loss of both her 
little ones did not suffice to prove her constancy, her 
husband pressed her yet again full sorely. Thirteen 
years had passed since he first made Griselda his 
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wife, and during all that time never once had she 
offended him in aught. ^ Griselda/ said he, ^ the 
people have begun again to murmur. I am getting 
old, and there is no one to succeed to my estates ; 
and to still their voices, the pope has sent a bull per- 
mitting me to marry one of more noble lineage than 
you are; and my wife is even now upon her w^y 
hither.' At this Griselda's heart was full of woe, 
but she answered him meekly, * Do as you list, my 
lord.' * Then,' said he, * go quickly to your father's 
house again, and take with you nought save what you 
brought.' And Griselda stripped herself of all her 
dresses save her smock only, and went forth bare- 
headed and barefooted towards her father's cottage. 
As she proceeded on her way, the people met her, and 
weeping, followed her, but she kept her eyes from 
tears, and spoke no unkind word ; but as she neared her 
father's house her heart was melted, for the poor old man 
with trembling steps came out to meet her, carrying in 
his hand his old coat, and with it he wrapped her round, 
and laid his head upon her breast, and wept full sore. 
Not many days elapsed before there came tidings that 
a cavalcade of armed men approached, escorting the 
marquis's new bride, and forth the people went to 
meet her. They saw in her a young and lovely 
maiden full of grace and pleasure, and by her side 
there rode a lad as page who was her brother. Bound 
about them was a goodly company of lords and ladies 
and armed men. While the company was yet upon 
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their way, the marquis sent to the cottage of Griselda, 
entreating her that she wonld come qnickly and pre- 
pare the rooms for his new bride, urging that sbe 
alone of all his house knew what was meet for guests 
of such high estate. Griselda went full meekly, and 
with great entreaty of the servants and many pains 
got all/things ready just as the strangers rode into 
the castle-yard. Dismounting from their horses the 
guests crowded into the hall, and the marquis, taking 
his new bride by the hand, led her to Griselda, and 
asked her what she thought of his choice. Griselda 
answered, ^ I never saw a fairer maid than she is, and 
I pray God to give her happiness, and you too, my 
lord, to the end of your lives. One thing let me en- 
treat you, that you will not try her patience as you 
tried mine, for she has been tenderly nourished, and 
could not such adversity endure as a poor man's child 
can, such as I was.' 

" ^ That is enough,' said the marquis ; ' Griselda, 
be no more afraid , you are my wife, my only wife, 
and none other shall I ever take. This maiden here, 
whom you thought was come to take your place, is 
our daughter ; and this lad beside her, is our son.' 

" Then Griselda clasped her children in her arms, 
and wept, and swooned away, and fell to the ground 
like one stone dead. At that the marquis stooped, 
and raised her in his arms, and conjured her to speak 
to him : swearing with bitter tears he loved her 
better than all the estate of which he was possessed. 
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Soon her lips parted, and Bmiling amid tears, she 
said^ ^ There can come no sorrow more ; I have all 
my heart's desire.' " 

The climax of the story excited Chaucer's hearers 
beyond control. The men started to their feet, 
grasped hands, and shouted in the excitement of 
their surprise; while the ladies and their maids 
clasped their hands and wept. There was not one 
amongst them all, not even Marmaduke, whose face 
was not bedewed with tears. 

" There never was so great a tyrant ! " exclaimed 
Sir Hugh. " No man who reaUy loved his wife could 
subject her to such fearful trials. What say you. 
Dame Chaucer ? " 

** That it is the sweetest story I ever heard, Sir 
Hugh." 

" The saddest, sweetest story that ever was told," 
exclaimed Alice. " I never heard the like." 

** He was a grand man," exclaimed John of 
Northampton. ^^ It was a magnificent test of faith 
and virtue. A grand man; and she was a grand 
woman, I say." 

One and all agreed that the trials were unheard-of; 
and many of the guests denounced the conduct of 
the marquis as harsh -and cruel in the extreme. 
Chaucer smiled as he heard the different opinions of 
the character and conduct of the marquis. Sir Hugh 
and the principal guests rendered their thanks to 
Chaucer, in terms of unbounded praise, for his story ; 
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and the great poet chided them for speaking in snch 
terms of what^ he said, was only a borrowed tale hnt 
ill told. Dick had listened to the story with the most 
profound attention, and wept silently. Not a word had 
escaped him ; and he regarded Chaucer with feelings 
of the deepest veneration. There was nothing further 
to be done that night. The men wandered up and 
down the hall, discussing the points of the story; 
and the women sat in groups upon the rushes, sobbing, 
long after the tale was ended until the sound of 
the great bell of St Paul's ringing curfew startled 
the guests, and one and all protested that the hours 
had flown away. There was at once the marshalling 
of the members of the several houses ; and the 
servants of Sir Hugh sallied out to swell the 
retinue of those who resided in distant parts of the 
city. 

In the dispersion that followed, Dick and Robert 
the falconer accompanied Chaucer and his lady, 
with Wat, their servant, as far as their residence at 
the Aldgate. This was exactly what Dick wanted, 
and the result that followed far exceeded his antici- 
pations ; for Chaucer took kindly notice of the lad, 
and questioned him as to various matters, receiving 
such thoughtful answers that Dick was invited to 
visit Chaucer whenever he chose. Nor was this an 
idle compliment, for it was repeated on a subsequent 
day, when Chaucer found Dick at work in the shop ; 
and Sir Hugh bade Dick go the following night 
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Their acquaintance quickly ripened into friendship, 
which was continued till the end of Chaucer's life. 
At the time when they first became acquainted, the 
poet Chaucer was at the height of his prosperity ; 
but in the political changes that followed, he fell 
into great adversity ; and then Dick repaid the friend- 
ship he had enjoyed in happier times by rendering 
the great poet substantial help. The occasional visits 
paid to Aldgate, where Chaucer resided for some 
time, quickened Dick's zeal in the pursuit of his 
studies; and he laboured more industriously than 
before to perfect himself in the arts of reading and 
writing. 

At this time, England was in the enjoyment of 
peace with all Christendom. A treaty was entered 
into with the French in 1374, which continued until 
the death of Edward III. ; and the merchants, taking 
advantage of the opportunity presented, pushed their 
commercial relations with every part of the known 
world. Between England and Flanders fleets of ships 
were continually passing and repassing, on their way 
to the great cities of Antwerp or Bruges, or to some 
of the other cities included in the Hanseatic League. 
From Bordeaux, Bayonne, Calais, and other towns 
belonging to England, merchant ships were constantly 
sailing, bringing the choice wines of French vineyards 
to exchange for English wool, hides, lead, or tin. 
The merchants of London realised large sums of 
money by their trading operations both at home and 
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abroad ; and thus fortified themselves for the trouhles 
that were soon to spread throughout England. 

Of the Unicom^ which carried Sir Hugh's goods to 
Barbary and the Adriatic Sea, no news was received 
until the latter part of 1375, when the ship re- 
turned to the Thames, bringing with her good for- 
tune for all who had taken part in the venture, but 
the best for Dick, who had risked his all with Gib. 
The first news was brought by one of the Thames 
boatmen, some of whom were always on the look-out 
for the return of vessels belonging to those mer- 
chants who employed them ; and Sir Hugh, accom- 
panied by Alice and several servants, rode down after 
receiving the intelligence to the bank of the river, 
for the purpose of going on board. 

They were received by Captain Rover with pro- 
found respect. 

" Sir Hugh," said the captain, " never since ships 
were built has there been such a lucky venture as 
yours." 

*' I am glad to hear it, captain; thanks to your 
skill and the mercy of God. You are right welcome 
to the Thames." 

As he spoke, the captain led Sir Hugh and his 
daughter to the cabin, where the story of his voyage 
was told in few words. They had traded at several 
ports on their way to Barbary, and on their arrival at 
Morocco were received by the king with great honour. 
They carried a nxunber of valuable presents for his 
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acceptance, and were invited to sit at meat with him. 
The captain and some of his officers accordingly sat 
down at the banquet prepared for thenL " But," he 
proceeded^ <^ no sooner were the baked meats placed 
upon the tables, than hundreds of rats made their 
appearance, and, running over the dishes, attacked 
the meats and tore the flesh into fragments. I was 
amazed; and the king, with a woful countenance, 
bade the servants bring in more food ; but the same 
thing happened again, and there was very little en- 
joyment for us that day. When I saw the distress of 
the king, I gave him to understand that I had some- 
thing on board which would quickly rid him of the 
presence of his rats ; for we found that Gib had cleared 
the ship of rats while on her voyage. So next day I 
brought the cat, and when the dishes were uncovered, 
and the rats made their appearance, Gib flew upon 
them and strewed the table with their dead bodies." 

" What a remarkable thing 1 " exclaimed Sir Hugh. 

" I am glad for Dick's sake," observed Alice. 

^' But what I have left to tell is the most extraor- 
dinary," the captain observed. 

He opened a chest and drew out two boxes. 

" Nothing would satisfy the king but that he must 
have Gib, and he offered to give me gold dust and 
gems in exchange, ten times her weight." 

The captain unlocked the caskets, and displayed to 

the astonished gaze of Sir Hugh and Alice the gold 

and gems. 

t 
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" Is the lad still living with yon ? '* inquired the 
captain. 

" Yes, Captain Rover," answered Alice. " I am 
glad, father." 

" Why, Alice," said Sir Hugh, ** Dick has made 
more hy his single venture than I have in all my sea- 
ventures put together." 

" Nay, nay ! " exclaimed the captain, " say not so; 
for here is another casket full of gold, the produce 
of a portion of your share of the cargo, besides the 
freight we now carry from Venice and from 
Genoa." 

Sir Hugh could hardly credit his own eyes. While 
he looked over the list of goods with the ship cap- 
tain, Alice thrust her hand into the gold dust and 
let it filter through her fingers. Captain Rover 
enjoyed their surprise thoroughly. 

" What shall we do for you, captain ? You are 
the chief agent of our good fortune ; and the money 
due is but a poor acknowledgment of your services. 
Alice, what do you think ? Does not Captain Rover 
deserve a good share of the wealth he has brought 
us ? " 

" Yea, truly, father, he does. Only think how 
Dick will be surprised I " 

" Why, Alice, you are thinking more of Dick's 
good fortune than our own." 

" Dick is always so good to me," she replied ; 
*' and I know that you, too, are glad." 
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** I will send down some horses to carry the goods 
up, and you must come with us, and be the bearer of 
your own good news to Dick." 

The captain immediately directed two sailors to 
carry the boxes, and follow Sir Hugh and his daughter 
to their residence in Cheapside. 

" Captain Eover has returned," said Sir Hugh, 
addressing Marmaduke in the shop ; ^^ and all of you 
making ventures will have good returns." 

" That is excellent news. Sir Hugh," replied Mar- 
maduke ; " for my money is at its lowest ebb." 

" Nevertheless you spend a great deal ; your pouch 
never seems to be empty, if all the stories of your 
prodigality are true." 

Marmaduke started with surprise and looked con- 
fused. Sam and Arthur burst into laughter. 

" Where is Dick ? " inquired Sir Hugk 

" He is in the cellar," responded Sam. 

" Send him to me in the counting-house." 

Sir Hugh went out, and Marmaduke immediately 
declared that Dick must have been telling tales of 
him, or their master could never have known how he 
spent his leisure time. But he concealed his annoy- 
ance, and laughed with his fellow-apprentices at Sir 
Hugh's allusion. 

" I suppose he wants to tell Dick that his cat was 
drowned on the voyage, and he gets nothing out of 
the Unicom^'* Marmaduke remarked. " 60, Sam, 
and tell him he is wanted in the counting-house." 
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Sam at once ran off, and, thrusting his head into 
the cellar, mewed like a cat 

" Well, now," cried out Dick, " what is the mat- 
ter, Sam ? I thought Gib was long since forgotten." 
*< No, indeed, she is not," responded Sam ; " for 
Captain Rover has arrived, and I believe he brings 
the melancholy intelligence of her decease and burial 
at sea. He is in the counting-house with Sir Hugh, 
and your presence is respectfully desired." 

" Joking ? " Dick put as a query. 

" Truth," replied Sam. " You are to go at once." 

The counting-house wa§ a chamber opening out of 
Sir Hugh's bedroom, where he kept his chests of 
money, bonds, and other securities. 

"Well, Dick," exclaimed Captain Rover as the 
lad entered the room, " I have brought you good 
news. Why, how you have grown." 

Dick saw, on entering, with some surprise, that 
Sir Hugh and Alice were both with the captain. 

"Good news for me. Sir Captain 1 " responded 
Dick in complete amazement. 

" Yes. I sold Gib exceedingly well." 

"Sold her. Sir Captain 1 Well, she was not 
worth much." 

" What should you say, Dick, if I sold her for her 
weight in gold?" 

" Why, I should say you were joking me, Sir 
Captain. I remember well it was with the penny 
that you gave me that I bought her. Do not you 
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remember, Sir Captain ? It was the first penny I 
earned in London." 

" That is most singular,'* Sir Hugh observed. 

" What a lucky penny I " exclaimed Alice. 

"Well, Dick," the captain proceeded, "do you 
think if I got ten times her weight in gold I got 
enough ? " 

^*Sir Captain," responded Dick, "I really do not 
know what to think. You are talking in riddles." 

The captain all this while was bnsily engaged nn- 
tying the cords that bound together the two boxes. 

" Look here, Dick," he said, as he finished his 
work and opened the lids of the boxes. " I got in 
exchange for your cat Gib this box of gold dust and 
this one full of precious stones. What do you think 
of that, my boy ? " 

Dick glanced at the boxes and then at the captain 
with a look of complete bewilderment. The captain 
returned his gaze without flinching. He looked up 
at Sir Hugh, who playfully placed his hand upon his 
daughter s mouth. 

" Sir Hughl" Dick exclaimed. 

*^It is indeed all yours, Dick," broke in from Alice, 
who had got her mouth freed. " AH yours, Dick." 

" I cannot believe my own eyes," he responded. 
" I am only a poor boy, Sir Hugh. I do not know 
what I should do with so much riches. I am very 
happy with you, and I — I hope, Sir Hugh, you will 
not send me away." 
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" No, Dick, I have too high an opinion of your 
integrity and uprightness to send you away under 
any circumstances, and I am right glad, my boy, that 
such strange good fortune has fallen to your lot." 

Then the captain told Dick the story of Gib's 
adventures with the rats at the table of the King 
of Morocco. While they were speaking, Dick had 
only looked at the contents of the boxes, he had •not 
dared to touch them; but Alice, with a woman's 
instincts, bade him thrust his hands into the gold, 
and taking up a handful of the glittering metal, let 
it stream through her fingers into the box again. 
Dick did as he was bid, and taking up a handful of 
the dust, let it fall through his fingers also, and 
rubbed the palms of his hands afterwards until every 
particle of it had disappeared, as if he was afraid of 
being charged with carrying some of it away. Alice 
then took up some of the precious stones, uncut 
gems, and praised their beauty, and inquired their 
names. Sir Hugh taking up some of them declared, 
*' They are fit for a king to wear. What shall you 
do with them?" 

" I really do not know, and cannot think, Sir Hugh, 
that they are mine. I should be much happier if 
you would share them with Captain Kover and with 
— with Mistress Alice." 

^'No, no, Dick," remonstrated his master, "so far as 
I am concerned, I will not take from you one particle of 
gold, or one of the smallest gems without payment." 
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" Nor I, nor I," echoed Alice and the captain. 

'' Do not say so, captain," remarked Sir Hugh, 
^' because I think Dick will see it to be his duty to make 
some acknowledgment to you for the good fortune 
you have brought him ; but certainly I have a right 
to refuse accepting his bounty, seeing that I have 
done nothing whatever to allow of my being a reci- 
pient of it. We must first of all ascertain the value 
of the gems, and weigh the gold, and then, if Dick 
pleases, I will take care of it for him until he is of 
age to use it himself. If I employ any portion he 
shall most certainly take a fair share of the return. 
What do you say, Dick, to that?" 

'' That I am deeply obliged to you, sir, for your 
kindness, but I should very much prefer not to have 
such wealth, but work my own way in the world 
under your directions." 

" The lad deserves it all," exclaimed the captain, 
" for the way he speaks." 

" I have no fear of your working your own way, 
Dick ; I never had, from the first week of your arrival ; 
and I thank Grod devoutly that this money has come 
to you, for I am sure you will make a good use of it ; 
but you must tell me, can you, of your own free will, 
assent to my having the value of the boxes ascertained, 
and can you entrust them to my care?" 

"With all my heart, and I hope as I advance in 
life to prove how deep is my*obligation." 

" Spoken like a priest," said the captain. " That 
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lucky penny I Who would have thought it I My 
own penny, tool" 

" Have you such another, Captain Eover?" inquired 
Alice with a merry laugh. 

" If I thought I had, Mistress Alice, it should be 
yours, but I fear that no such chance will ever occur 
again. I would not go through the same perils over 
again for a ship full of gold/* 

" "Well, captain, we must have some of your stories 
at supper, for I warrant they are full of interest 
Here, Dick, place the gold box in this scale, and let 
us see the weight. There, that will do. Now for the 
other. Good. I will put my seal upon them. Now, 
Dick, leave us for a while ; we have business to do 
with regard to the cargo. Go and tell Marmaduke 
and the others of your good fortune, and afterwards 
you may take Eobert and ride out with Alice. I 
promised she should hawk this afternoon." 

" Thank you, father, but I really shall not dare to 
ask Dick now to wait upon me as he used to do." 

" Oh, yes, you must," remonstrated Dick, " or I 
should feel very much hurt, for I am only the youngest 
apprentice still, Mistress Alice, and I shall do my 
duty." 



CHAPTER V. 

1375-1377. 

J3ick hawks with Alice — Their excellent sport — Another apprentice^ 
Dick and Sir Hugh wait upon noble customers —Associate with 
merchants — The farmers of customs in trouble — John Peach and 
the tax on sweet wines — Death of The Black Prince — His funeral 
— ^the Duke of Lancaster — "Wycliflfe cited before the Bishop of 
London — ^The scene in St Paul*s — Serious riot — ^The citizens visit 
Prince Richard at Kensington — ^The procession — Captain Rover 
goes to Bruges, 

The story of Dick's good fortuiie was not long in 
being circulated throughout Sir Hugh's house. 
Marmaduke and the other apprentices were amazed, 
but Dick told his tale with such simplicity that they 
felt persuaded it was true. 

** You must all share with me in my wealth," said 
Dick when he had finished, and then he ran off to 
join Alice Fitzwarren on a hawking expedition. 
Marmaduke was the bearer of the news to Bet, and 
within a short time every one was discussing Dick's 
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merits, and no one had a word to say against him. 
Meanwhile he was enjoying himself with Alice and 
Robert, and, as thongh in sympathy with the change 
in his condition, not a hawk was flown that did not 
bring down the game. 

Alice was radiant with delight, and Dick began 
from that afternoon to give shape to a dream which 
had sometimes come to him in the daytime. They 
were both nearly of an age — ^fifteen — and each had a 
thought in common which neither had np to that 
time dared to express or even to manifest. But the 
barrier that had previously existed was now broken 
down, and Dick, in respect of his fortune, was not a 
bad match for the daughter of Sir Hugh. 

Alice had lost her mother in the great plague of 
1369, and from that time she had shared her father's 
counsels and griefs, so that she was more advanced 
in thought than girls usually are of the same age 
now, and her fondness for open-air exercise had 
tended to develop her physical frame. Her features 
were full of animation, her cheeks were plump and 
rosy, enclosing a little mouth whose ruby lips were 
perpetually parting to allow of laughter rippling 
through ; black eyes shaded with long eye-lashes, and 
rich brown hair that was beautiful in spite of the 
fashion of the age, that disposed it in plaited folds 
against each cheek, complete the picture of the out- 
ward appearance of Alice Fitzwarren. Dick was 
much taller than his companion, but thinner, and his 
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face wore an expression of melancholy, the result of 
meditation, which often caused those who saw him for 
the first time to entertain the opinion that he was de- 
cidedly plain ; his face was crowned with a noble brow, 
and his eyes, though somewhat sunken, sparkled with 
an inner light, while his voice was low and musical. 

The two young people were well matched in temper 
and disposition, and the agreement in their tastes 
first laid the foundation for the friendship which was 
now destined to ripen into love. They rode home 
from their hawking that afternoon in high glee, and 
Dick's face, as he entered the gates and received the 
congratulations of many he had not seen before he 
left the house, was lighted up with an animation such 
as had never rested upon it before. There was no 
longer any waiting at table for him to do. Sir Hugh 
bade him take his seat at the top table that day, and 
ever after his place was very near his master. 
Captain Rover told them many stories of the sea 
voyage, of the perils they had gone through, of the 
storms they had encountered, and of the strange 
sights they had seen on sea and on land; but the 
story that best pleased them all, was how Gib did 
execution amongst the uninvited guests at the table 
of the King of Morocco, and of the way in which the 
king measured her worth in gold and precious stones. 
In a few days Sir Hugh ascertained that the value 
of the gold and gems was upwards of £1200, and Dick, 
acting with the cordial approbation of Sir Hugh, \ 
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distributed £150 amongst the captain and crew of 
Unicom^ and £70 amongst the members of Sir 
Hugh's house. To Alexander the priest he gave a 
gold inkhorn, fitted with all the appliances for a 
writer. His work was now performed under very 
di£ferent relations to his fellow apprentices. Marma- 
duke^ who had delighted in tjrrannising oyer him iu 
little matters, now became obsequious and fawning, 
but while treating him with respect, Dick never became 
familiar. He had long ago forgiven the cowardly blow 
received while tallying the goods on the first day of 
his arrival, but he had not been able to shake off the 
feeling of humiliation and anguish which it had 
caused. 

There was another thing with respect to Marmadute 
Dick had not forgotten, and that was his visit to the 
tavern of old Solly. He knew that the senior 
apprentice was still a constant visitor at the place ; 
that rows frequently ensued night after night, and 
also that when Marmaduke came to bed he was not 
unfrequently in a state of drunkenness. Towards Sam 
and Arthur he felt very differently. They were both 
merry, active lads, but thoughtless, and easily led away 
by the evil example of apprentices a little older than 
themselves. Of the two, Arthur, being more nearly 
his own age, was the one with whom Dick became 
most friendly, and in after years he was able to exer- 
cise a powerful influence for good, not only upon his 
character, but also upon his fortunes. Dick was now 
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excused from doing the drudgery of the youngest 
apprentice, and another was added to the number in 
order to do his work. Shortly after the return of the 
Unicom^ Sir Hugh made discovery of Dick's abi- 
lity to read and write, and this was the cause of a 
still further change in the duties which he was now 
called upon to perform. These acquirements brought 
him into frequent conference with Sir Hugh, who soon 
came to appreciate the talents for business which his 
young apprentice displayed. He assisted his master 
in calculating the cost of articles of mercery in bulk 
and in detail, and was soon able to appreciate the 
principles upon which exchanges were carried on with 
foreign countries. With an inkhorn fastened to his 
girdle, Dick frequently accompanied Sir Hugh to the 
hall where the mercers met, and the thoughtful face of 
the young apprentice speedily became known to the rich 
merchants. He was in his sixteenth year, when he 
first began to take an interest in the great questions 
of State policy which the merchants discussed when 
they met for the transaction of business. There were 
then only two great parties in the State — the barons, 
and men of title who possessed lands, and who could 
command the services of large bodies of men upon any 
emergency; and the clergy, as represented by the 
bishops and abbots, who farmed great estates, and by 
the exercise of their spiritual functions were able to 
import a terrible element into any cause that they 
espoused* There was no middle class ; but one was 
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about to arise whose influence was destined to outliTe 
the power of kings^ as it did also that of barons 
and bishops. Edward IIL, then in his dotage, was 
but a crowned puppet, for whose favours courtiers and 
women contended. Courtiers of his farmed the cus- 
toms and robbed the people ; and London in 1376 was 
goaded beyond measure at the exactions which some 
of these men practised upon the people. There was 
one, however, whose name was never spoken but 
with hope and joy, whose accession to the throne was 
looked forward to with great pleasure by all classes, 
and that was the Black Prince, the hero of Poictiers, 
He favoured the cause of the people in Parliament, 
and denounced the men who robbed them in the king's 
name. Two men who were especially notorious for 
their bad conduct were, Richard Lyons, a farmer of 
the customs, and John Peach, who had obtained 
authority to levy a tax upon all sweet wines sold in 
London. These men were prosecuted at the instance of 
the House of Commons, imprisoned, and their estates 
confiscated to the Crown. Nor were the Commons con- 
tent with that, but boldly denounced certain niinisters 
who controlled the king. Lord Latimer was expelled 
from the king's council, and Lord Nevil deprived of 
all his emoluments. These were vigorous measures to 
take, but with the approval of the Black Prince, 
there was nothing to fear. The triumph of the popu- 
lar party was, however, of short duration. On Trinity 
Sunday, he who was the idol of the people died in the 
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very prime of life, and all that was mortal of the 
Clack Prince, laid upon a stately hearse, was drawn by 
twelve horses through the streets of London, attended 
by the Court, the members of Parliament, and a great 
multitude of weeping men and women. Dick Whit- 
tington was one amongst those, who, on that sad day, 
looked upon the uncovered face of the dead prince as 
he lay jipon his bier dressed in the armour he had 
worn upon many a memorable field of battle. Along 
Cheapside the stately hearse was drawn ; across Lon- 
don Bridge, and thence through country roads and 
little villages, until it found its final resting-place 
near the shrine of St Thomas k Becket in Canterbury 
Cathedral. On the death of the Black Prince, the 
contest for supremacy was resumed, and the Duke of 
Lancaster's name was on the lips of all the city 
merchants, with whom he was no favourite. He 
seized the power in Parliament. The Speaker, Sir 
Peter de la Mare, was dismissed, and the duke's 
steward. Sir Thomas Hungerford, was elected to the 
office. London had much to fear from the duke, for 
the merchants were taught by his enemies to believe 
that he was no friend of theirs, and that he would 
curtail their liberties if he had the chance. One 
thing which occurred about this time created intense 
interest in London. An entertainment was got up 
by the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and councillors, to 
amuse young Prince Eichard, the son of the Black 
Prince, who was then living with his mother in a palace 
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at Kensington, The evening appointed for the mas- 
querade was Sunday, 1st February 1377. 

After dinner that day, Alice and Dick sat in Sir 
Hugh's room, and chatted together, until just ^ 
darkness covered the city, they heard the sound of 
trumpets, the shouts of the people, and the great 
procession came slowly along Cheapside. Such a 
cavalcade was a sight worth seeing. First, there 
rode a number of men on horseback, dressed in 
livery, blowing trumpets. Then a body of men 
on foot, clad in leather jerkins, carrying torches 
that lighted up the whole of the street, and threw 
a ruddy glow upon the faces of men and womeo. 
After them rode forty-eight of the wealthiest citizens, 
clad in ruby-coloured robes, and on their faces 
vizards made of cloth of gold. These were followed 
by a number of richly-attired youths, who acted as 
esquires. A company of trumpeters, attired like 
their predecessors, came after ; and they were followed 
by another body of torch-bearers. A number of 
gentlemen, dressed like knights in complete armour, 
came next ; and among them were the Lord Mayor, 
the aldermen, and all the chief officers of the city. 
The torchlight danced and quivered on their helmets 
and breastplates, and made their stature seem gigantic. 
The prancing of the horses, the glittering dresses, 
the glow of colour, and the blazing lights, made up 
a scene of picturesque beauty. But this was only a 
portion of the masquers, and the last of the knights 
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were hardly gone by before the loud shouts of the 
people announced the approach of the most popular 
division. In this part a man rode first, clad in imperial 
robes, with a crown upon his head and a sceptre in his 
hand, his robes covered with thousands of spangles, 
which reflected the light of the torches. Behind him 
came one dressed like a pope, with a triple crown 
upon his head, and carrying massive keys in his 
hands; he rode upon a mule led by servants in 
livery. After him followed twenty-four men, dressed 
to resemble cardinals, all riding upon mules gaily 
caparisoned, around whose necks hung bells, which 
jingled at every step the animals took. Then came 
ten men in black, with black vizards on their faces, 
riding on mules covered with black cloth. These 
were supposed to represent the legates of the devil, 
and their appearance created the utmost excitement 
and amazement amongst the spectators. The whole 
wound up with another party of torch-bearers. The 
streets were crowded with people to see this strange 
sight, and every one appeared to enjoy the spectacle 
thoroughly, judging by the way in which they filled 
the air with their noisy shouts. At length the last 
had passed; the groups dispersed, and the streets 
were left to darkness and quietude. From many a 
casement that Sunday evening, fair faces looked 
down upon the glittering show, and young hearts 
bounded at the sight of such i gallant spectacle. 
The cavalcade rode through the principal streets of 
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London, and then passing over London Bridge rode 
through Sonthwark on to the palace at Kensington, 
where its appearance was the source of intense enjoy- 
ment to the young prince, his mother, the Fair Maid 
of Kent ; the Duke of Lancaster, and a large company 
of lords and ladies. Some of the masquers played 
with dice before the prince, and made him a nimiher 
of costly presents ; then they threw off their vizards, 
and the whole company sat down together to supper 
in the great hall, the entertainment of the eveniug 
closing with a dance. 

Eighteen days afterwards, a scene of a very different 
character was witnessed by Dick in St Paul's Cathe- 
dral. This was the appearance of John Wickliffe on 
the 19th February, in answer to the citation of 
Courtney, Bishop of London; an event which widened 
the breach already existing between the Duke of 
Lancaster and the bishops. Wickliffe had enunciated 
some startling ideas affecting the Pope of Rome 
and the chief doctrines of the Catholic Church. One 
of his declarations was, that the whole race of men 
concurring, without Christ, had not the power of 
ordaining that Peter and all his successors should 
rule politically over the world for ever ; and another 
was, that temporal laws could lawfully and meri- 
toriously take away the property of a delinquent 
church. In spiritual doctrines he declared that after 
the service of the mass, the consecrated elements still 
retained their original qualities. The boldness with 
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which he asserted and maintained these and other 
new principles was a subject of common conversation 
in London, and there were many amongst the labour- 
ing classes who favoured his views; nor was he 
without many friends amongst the learned of the 
day, and he numbered the Duke of Lancaster, and 
Lord Percy, the Earl Marshal of England, amongst 
his noble supporters. The rapid spread of the prin- 
ciples enunciated by him created great alarm amongst 
the bishops, and for this he was cited before Bishop 
Courtney. All London was talking about the trial 
that was to take place, and party feeling was strongly 
excited. Sir Hugh was one of those who favoured 
the new principles, and early on the morning of the 
day appointed, accompanied by Dick, he proceeded 
to St Paul's to hear the examination. The grand 
old church was destined to witness a scene that day, 
the remembrance of which would never fade. The 
shrines in which were laid the bones of St Erkenwald, 
and Sebba, and Ethelred, Saxon kings, have long 
since perished, and the names of the saints have 
been with difficulty preserved; but every child in 
England is acquainted with what took place on that 
eventful day, when Wickliffe appeared in answer to 
the citation. Our two friends had some difficulty 
in passing through the crowd that occupied the 
nave, and reaching the Lady Chapel, where the exa- 
mination was to take place. There sat Courtney, 
the bisjiop, surrounded by the clergy of the diocese ; 
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Dean Appleby^ the canons of the cathedral, also a 
large number of the nobility, and citizens also who 
had crept into the place, wearing long robes trimmed 
with far, their waist-belts garnished with silver, 
from which depended the scabbards of their daggers. 
As though fullj conscious of the important issues at 
stake, everj face was grave, and men spoke only in 
whispers. 

Suddenly the stillness was broken by the sound 
of many voices, as Wickliffe appeared within the 
church. Shouts were mingled with the confused 
roar, and Courtney and his friends looked from one 
to the other, as if questioning what the noise meant 
In a few moments the clamour increased, and voices 
were distinctly heard shouting, " The Duke !" " The 
Earl I'' << The Duke !" " Wickliffe and the Duke 1" 
Then loud voices called, " Make way there !'* *^ Open, 
I say 1" *^ Make way !" and almost immediately there 
strode into the Lady Chapel the giant forms of John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and Earl Percy, 
Marshal of England, while between them, over- 
shadowed by their height, was John Wickliffe, in 
the plain garb of a parish priest, a black velvet cap 
upon his head, and in his hand a New Testament. 
They were all flushed with excitement, for the re- 
ception in the cathedral had astonished them, and, 
by reason of the great crowd, they had difficulty in 
making their way to the place of trial. After them 
there poured into the chapel a crowd of people, 
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servants of the duke and earl, wearing liveries, and 
common men in rough cloth gowns. These pressed 
upon the noble trio, and filled every corner of the 
chapel. Courtney and his friends were hardly able 
to conceal their surprise. John of Gaunt was the 
first to speak. 

" My lord bishop, John Wickliffe is here to 
answer your summons. Your grace will see he is 
an old man, and feeble withal ; therefore I pray your 
grace to direct that a chair be set for him to sit 
dowuj while he answers to the charges preferred 
a'gainst him." 

" My lord duke," responded Courtney, *^ had I 
known it was your lordship's intention to come 
hither, I would have taken steps to have prevented 
it. And you, my Lord Percy, I wonder that you 
should venture into the city in this way, and into 
my presence, sitting here to exercise the functions of 
my holy office." 

" My lord," replied John of Gaunt, " we have 
come here of our own will, and because we chose to 
come ; and know, proud prelate, that such as thou 
art would never keep us from supporting him whose 
principles we hold to be founded upon truth." 

" By what right, my lord," said Earl Percy, " do 
you question our presence here? I protest against 
your lordship hindering us from going whithersoever 
we choose.^^ 

" My lords, my lords 1 " responded Courtney, 
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"yon have come hither to breed dissension in the 
city, and for no other canse ; and you are openly and 
shamefully appearing in support of one who is a 
heretic." 

" Your lordship is prejudging an honest man. 
Let Master Wickliffe be seated, and I warrant he 
will give you good answers to your questions." 

** Master Wickliffe,'* said the bishop, " you are 
cited here to answer for certain doctrines which have 
been propounded by you, and it is not meet that you 
should sit while under examination." 

" I pray your lordship to proceed, then," said 
Wickliffe; "I will stand so long as my strength 
endures.^' 

"No, by the Rood I he shall not stand," ex- 
claimed John of Gaunt; "he is more worthy of a 
seat than thou art, bishop." 

" My Lord of Lancaster, I insist upon your re- 
tirement at once, or I will place you under ban." 

" Thou wilt ? " exclaimed the Duke of Lancaster, 
with an angry voice ; " if thou dost but say one word, 
I will drag you from your chair." 

Courtney instantly rose, and the Council broke up 
in confusion. The words of the Duke of Lancaster 
were shouted from mouth to mouth. " What ! insult 
our bishop," said one. " He will grind us to dust," 
said another. " Down with the Duke of Lancaster !" 
shouted a third. " Down with the Marshal 1 What 
business has he here ?" " Drag down our bishop. 
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will he ?" exclaimed others. Then the cry was raised, 
" Arms, arms 1" In the midst of the tumult which 
followed, the duke, the earl, and Wickliffe had con- 
siderable diflSculty in escaping from the rude violence 
of the people, but they were surrounded by their 
servants, who fought well. Many were knocked 
down and trampled upon in the scuffle that took 
place. Ultimately they reached the cathedral door, 
and mounting horses that were kept in waiting for 
them, rode away. Sir Hugh and Dick shared the 
surprise of all present at the unexpected termination 
of the interview, and were carried to and fro in the 
swaying crowd for a long time before they managed 
to escape. They had witnessed the beginning of 
what soon grew into a serious riot 

" We must hasten home," said Sir Hugh ; " the 
citizens will not let this matter drop without fire and 
bloodshed. Perhaps, after all, it was the best thing 
that could have happened ; for, in my opinion. Master 
WickliflFe would have confounded my lord bishop, if 
he had had the chance." 

As they hurried through the streets, it was evident 
that a serious disturbance would soon commence. 
Men were rushing about in all directions, shouting, 
" Down with the Duke of Lancaster 1" " Down with 
the Earl Marshal!" When they reached their 
house in Cheapside, the great gates were at once 
closed, and preparation was made for defence in 
case of an attack. All evening the excitement con- 
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tinned ; all night long preparations were being made 
for avenging the insult offered to the city in the 
person of its bishop. When morning dawned, bands 
of men armed with hatchets, spears, and swords, 
assembled in Eastcheap, and marched through the 
principal streets, increasing in number as they pro- 
ceeded, until they formed a body numbering many 
thousands. They proceeded to the house of the Earl 
Marshal, broke open the doors, and meeting a priest 
who resembled him in features, slew him at once. 
They next proceeded to the Savoy Palace, the re- 
sidence of the Duke of Lancaster, which they utterly 
destroyed. The Lord Mayor of London was either 
unable or unwilling to quell the disturbance, and the 
Bishop of London, inviting the clergy to his assist- 
ance, proceeded to the scene of riot, having a crucifix 
carried before him. On seeing the bishop the mob 
dispersed. All that day, Dick, with Sir Hugh and 
Alice, watched from a window overlooking Cheapside 
the progress of the riot. The excitement continued 
for several days, and when the public feeling was 
calm, the citizens resolved to do what they could to 
regain the favour of the Court. * In accordance with 
this desire, the Lord Mayor, accompanied by the 
aldermen and a large train of citizens, proceeded to 
Richmond, where they had an audience of Edward 
IIL The citizens boldly told the king that the Duke 
of Lancaster wanted to retrench their liberties, which 
the duke solemnly denied, and declared he was 
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libelled by them. The Lord Mayor disavowed all 
participation in the riot, and therefore refused to beg 
pardon from the duke, for which he and the alder- 
men were summarily dismissed from office, and their 
places filled by others who were supposed to favour 
the duke. This was a serious blow to the citizens, 
who bore with an ill grace this interference with their 
rights and liberties. In order to conciliate the Court 
party, it was resolved to send a deputation of mer- 
chants to wait upon Prince Eichard at Kensington, 
to assure him of their loyalty, and to entreat him, 
upon the death of his grandfather, to bring about a 
settlement of the quarrel which prevailed between 
the Duke of Lancaster and themselves. The Par- 
liament sitting at this time was entirely subservient 
to the duke, and now became involved in the 
quarrel between the duke and the clerical party. 
Edward IIL applied to the Commons for a subsidy, 
and they granted him a poll tax, from which the 
clergy were not exempt. The collection of this tax 
was refused by Courtney, with the full assent of a 
convocation of the clergy, until the Commons had 
redressed grievances of which the clerical party com- 
plained, special reference being made to the treat- 
ment which William of Wykeham had received. The 
attitude of the several parties produced intense ex- 
citement in London, and business was frequently 
suspended for a week at a time as the quarrel pro- 
gressed. The collection of the poll-tax also created 
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immense dissatisfaction in the city, and^ indeed^ 
throughout the whole country. 

The king was now rapidly approaching his end, 
and the heir to the throne was a boy of tender years. 
It was not to be wondered that disorders should exist. 
During the first half of 1377, the social state of Lon- 
don was most unhappy ; trade was disorganised, and 
no one knew what turn events would take. These 
months were the most exciting that Dick had ex- 
perienced. Humours of an alarming character were 
spreading constantly through the city, with most of 
which the name of the Duke of Lancaster was asso- 
ciated, and he shared the disfavour of the citizens with 
Earl Percy, the Marshal of England. Encounters 
in the streets between the servants of noblemen and 
the common people were not uncommon, and when, 
as frequently happened, a poor man received a stab 
in a quarrel, and was left a corpse upon the ground, 
the citizens found that no proper investigation took 
place, because the coroner held his appointment from 
the king ; but that, on the contrary, if a citizen in 
the heat of a quarrel struck the servant of a noble- 
man, there was a great clamour raised and threats 
made use of, that one should be appointed to rule over 
the city in place of the Mayor. Once the bell sum- 
moning a mote was rung at St Paul's, and thousands 
of men assembled in the churchyard to discuss some 
event of more than ordinary danger and diiEculty ; at 
another time the clangour of arms, and the spectacle 
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of hundreds of men fightiog together, disturbed the 
peace of the inhabitants of Cheapside and other trad- 
ing thoroughfares. 

During these months Dick pursued his studies as 
earnestly as if the Unicorn had not brought him a 
fortune in exchange for a cat. Captain Rover, after 
his lucky voyage, determined that in future he would 
content himself with sailing between London and 
Flanders. The first time he made the voyage to 
Bruges, he carried along with him, under secret in- 
structions from Dick, a number of the finest gems he 
possessed, to be polished, and set in gold, in the most 
approved design. Dick's duties were now very much 
increased, for he not only took a share in the purchase 
of the goods that Sir Hugh dealt in, but also assisted 
him in keeping the accounts. ' He also became more 
frequently than ever the companion of Alice Fitz- 
warren, when she rode out for health, or went hawk- 
ing for pleasure. Whole days were often passed by 
them together ; for during these troublous months a 
week frequently elapsed without the shop being once 
opened. Duriog these periods of universal idleness, 
the houses of many merchants ,were closed, and the 
residents rarely ventured out; but if they did, it was 
in armed companies, that they might protect them- 
selves from the violence of the mobs that marched 
about the streets. The buyers and apprentices prac- 
tised shooting with bows and arrows at marks in 
the grounds of their masters, or played at such games 
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as were allowed by law. The use of the bow was a 

pastime of which all young men were fond, and the 
apprentices of London were all good bowmen. I^ey 
were formed into bands, and exercised at stated periods 
during their apprenticeship. After having served 
their time, they were admitted to the ranks of the 
volunteer men-at-arms, and served in the defence of 
the city when the necessity for their services arose. 
Dick joined with the others in exercising with the 
bow, but he had also other means of employing his 
leisure, his favourite one being reading ; and his 
talent in this respect made him a welcome com- 
panion to Alice as she sat at her embroidery 
tVame j for she was skilful in the use of her needle, 
and could work the fiorures of birds or of men and 
women cleverly. Thus it came to pass that they grew 
to love each other, and made love one to the other, 
but without openly or even secretly confessing their 
nrtVotioiu 

** The«!ie weary, weary days," exclaimed Dick one 
HrtonuHm to Alice, as they sat in a little chamber 
U^^iu^r ou to Cheapside^ 

^* WolU 1 am s^ure, Dick, yon are polite ; bere you 
J^WNAv K^^vl uiY winpany for two full hours, and you call 

'' I K*5r IHuxlott, Mistress AUce, I did not in the least 

uvaiy u V ^ ^s^^'"^"* ^^^^ ^"^^^ Master Dick, I have 
^ ^K^tv>r^ i yvu ^t tired very qnicMy now when 
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you are with me. There now, I have pricked my 
finger with this needle, and it is all your fanlt." She 
held up her left hand, and a spot of blood hung upon 
a finger. 

" I am truly sorry," said Dick with a look of 
genuine trouble upon his face, "and I think I am very 
unfortunate also, for I seem to have lost the power of 
pleasing you, as I used to when I was only a poor 
lad." 

" Why, Dick, how you talk ; I never heard such 
nonsense. I shall scold you soon. Why, it is all 
your fault, for although you are now as rich as father, 
you persist in calling me Mistress Alice, and are as 
reserved as ever you were." 

Here was a famous opportunify for confessing his 
love, but Dick suflfered it to pass. As she spoke, the 
blood rushed to his face, and he turned his head quickly 
to look through the casement into the street, as though 
something had attracted his attention ; but the motion 
was not so quickly executed as to prevent Alice 
from seeing his blushes. She too coloured up, and 
bent her head over her work, plying her needle fast, 
and putting in stitches that she had afterwards to 
remove. Why this strange reticence? There was 
good reason for it doubtless, as we shall learn here- 
after. Further conversation was now stopped by the 
entrance of Sir Hugh. 

*' There is a promise of peace, Dick. I hear the 
dake has denied that he ever had the least thought 
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of controlling the privfleges of the citizens.'' Dick 
rose as Sir Hugh entered. 

" I am glad to hear it, Sir Hugh ; for there must be 
great suffering amongst the people through the stag- 
nation of trade.'' 

" Yea, truly there is, Dick. Why, Alice, do not 
you see me, child ? " 

" Yes, father, but I was just for the moment in a 
tangle with my work. Pray, pardon me." Holding 
up her face, Sir Hugh bent down and kissed her. 
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Death of Edward III. — AocesBioii of the young prince — Richard IL— • 
The deputation to the boy king — Funeral of Edward III. — 
Entrance of Richard II. into the city — The scene in Cheapside — 
Sir Hugh and Dick visit the Duke of Lancaster — Minstrels in the 
city — ^Marxnaduke's rogueiy discovered — He is discharged from Sir 
Hugh's service — ^Bet runs away — Coronation scene in Westminster 
Abbey. 

In little more than five months after the masquerade 
of the citizens at Kensington, Edward III. died at 
his palace of Bichmond. Long before his death, he 
enjoyed little more than the trappings of royalty, 
and the nobles divided their attachment between the 
Dnke of Lancaster and Bichard, Prince of Wales. 
While the king still lay unburied, a deputation of 
citizens representing all the guilds, waited upon the 
uncrowned king at Bichmond, whither he had gone im- 
mediately upon the death of his grandfather, to make 
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a new tender of their loyalty. They were accompanied 
upon this occasion by the Lord Mayor and aldermen. 
The interview took place in the presence of the king's 
mother, the Duke of Lancaster, his uncle, the Bishop of 
London, and many other prelates, and a large number 
of nobles. Under the influence of the solemn im- 
pression created by the death of the renowned old 
monarch, one common feeling appeared to animate all 
hearts. The quarrel of the duke with the citizens 
and with the bishops was forgotten for a time, the 
duke condescending to embrace the Lord Mayor and 
several of the aldermen. The Lord Mayor invited 
the prince to take up his abode in the Tower, where 
he would live in the midst of the citizens, and 
assured him there was but one feeling animating 
the city of London, that of devoted loyalty to his 
person and his crown. The prince said he would 
comply with their request at an early date, and the 
delighted citizens returned to make preparations for 
the event. After much discussion, it was agreed that 
each guild should have a certain portion of the principal 
streets allotted to it, and that preparations should be 
made for the display of as many pageants as possible. 
The whole city was once more full of bustle; there 
was work for every man and woman to do, and with 
revived industry, followed the extinction of all jeal- 
ousies, at least for a time. As soon as the death 
of Edward IIL became known, and the proclamation 
of the young prince by the title of Richard IL was 
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accomplished, nobles, bishops, abbots, and the most 
wealthy persons in England began to flock into 
London. Every one came up to town accompanied 
by hundreds of retainers, and the bishops and 
abbots by trains of priests and servants. All the 
hostelries were filled with strangers, while many of 
the citizens gave accommodation to noblemen and 
their followers. First of all, preparation had to be 
made for the burial of the late king, and this was left 
chiefly to the clergy. The old king's sons, John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, Edmund, Earl of Cam- 
bridge, and Thomas, Earl of Buckingham, were present 
at the ceremony which took place in Westminster 
Abbey, where the corpse was laid in the same tomb 
with that of Queen Philippa, who died many years 
before him. Upon the tomb were laid the great sword 
and shield which were borne before the late king in 
France, when he fought with the French at Cressy ; 
and then the abbey was given up to the possession of 
the workmen who were to prepare for the coronation 
of Kichard II. Day and night the sound of hammer 
and axe mingled with the voices of the priests who, 
standing about the tomb of the dead king, recited 
prayers for the repose of his soul. Amongst the 
patrons of Sir Hugh at this period was the Earl of 
Buckingham, the youngest of the king's uncles, who 
came up to London to take part in the coronation. 
Immediately upon his arrival, he sent for Sir Hugh, 
and directed that gowns should be at once got ready for 

H 
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500 men who had accompanied him. At the inter- 
view which took place Dick was present, and rendered 
good service by writing down the orders of their 
iUnstrions customer. This did not escape the observa- 
tion of the early who inquired his name and age, 
praised him for his skill, and from that time be- 
came his kind and generous patron. Several interviews 
took place, at which the earl selected dresses for him- 
self and the chief members of his household, from 
the most costly materials that could be obtained, 
and these were ordered to be richly embroidered 
and decorated with gold ornaments and precious 
stones. 

Upon the day when Richard IL entered the city, 
all business was suspended for a few hours, that the 
whole population might enjoy the spectacle. Eveiy 
house was decorated with flags or hung with tapes- 
try ; every street was spanned with festoons of fresh 
flowers, which filled the air with sweet odour. In 
Cheapside^ the Poultry, and all the streets leading 
to the Tower, were erected wooden castles with plat- 
forms for the display of pageants; and the great 
conduit in Cheapside was one mass of floral beauty. 
Opposite Sir Hugh's house there was constructed a 
large castle, richly ornamented with figures emble- 
matic of the trade followed by mercers, who erected 
it; and wine from a fountain in the centre flowed 
into a cistern constructed in front. Here one of the 
most memorable incidents of the day took place. 
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The windows of Sir Hugh's house were occupied by 
the members of his family and his personal friends : 
amongst them were Philippa Chancer, whose husband 
was at that time in Flanders, and her two sons, 
Thomas and Lewis, the eldest of whom was nine 
years of age. Alice Fitzwarren sat beside Dame 
Chaucer, and the boys were confided to the care of 
Dick, with whom he was a great favourite. 

Cheapside presented a most animated scene that 
June day. Men discarded the close hood that covered 
head and shoulders on a wet or cold day, and wan- 
dered about, attired simply in their long serge gowns, 
shouting, laughing, and cracking jokes at every- 
thing they saw. Broad-shouldered, strong-limbed 
men they seemed, with little to occupy their minds 
beyond the thought of making the best of the passing 
moment. Women of the same class, clad in serge 
gowns, and heads decorated with ribbons, took an 
equal amount of pleasure in wandering about the 
streets ; and these formed the bulk of the crowds. 
But there were many others who had come into the 
city to witness the reception of the king. Men and 
women of gentle birth were attired in the most 
extravagant costume of the age. The ladies wore 
t)icturesque jackets edged with gold ; a long robe of 
silk fell in graceful folds to the ground; and from 
the elbows hung long streamers; while their hair 
was enclosed in silk or silver nets ; and merriment 
was written upon each face. The gentlemen were clad 
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in parti-coloured suits, the tunics of some being one 
half white and the other half black or blue, according 
to the peculiar taste of the wearer; short breeches 
reached to the middle of the thigh ; and the hose, like 
the tunics, were parti-coloured, one leg differing from 
the other in the pattern and colour; long streamers 
fell from their elbows; and their shoes ran into 
points of prodigious length — ^in some cases requiring 
the wearer to have the points hooked up to his knees, 
in order to enable him to walk freely. Men in livery 
were constantly passing to and fro, wearing upon 
their breasts and backs the embroidered arms of their 
masters. Nor were there wanting those representa- 
tives of a modern holiday, street-musicians and open- 
air jesters or mummers. These men crowded into 
the city from all parts of the country, upon hearing 
of the death of the king, and now presented them- 
selves in the streets, clad in the most outrageous cos- 
tumes that could be imagined, and jested, told tales, 
sang songs, played on instruments of music, or per- 
formed antics to the amusement of gaping crowds. 
Sometimes a company numbering six or eight would 
make their appearance arm-in-arm, every man dressed 
in a different costume from his fellow, but all alike 
in respect of the cap and bells they wore. One man 
wore a close-fitting jacket and tight breeches, the 
right side striped yellow and the left striped red ; 
while others had patches of colour stitched on their 
tunics and breeches, so that they looked as if they 
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had cut up a bed-qnilt to make a suit. Others wore 
hairy skins, with the heads of wolves or other animals 
fixed on their shoulders. They jostled the crowd 
as they walked along, shouting and laughing; and 
when they formed a circle for the exhibition of their 
skill or the display of their foolery, a dense crowd 
always gathered around. 

As the hour approached for the coming of the king, 
the crowd formed in lines on each side of Cheapside : 
the roadway was at that time very broad, so that 
many thousands of people congregated there without 
any difficulty. The chief point of attraction appeared 
to be the castle. In the centre and around the build- 
ing a dense mass of rough-haired men and women 
were assembled together. Chaucer's sons were full 
of excitement at what they saw ; and at every change 
in the aspect of the crowd, or the approach of fresh 
troops of jugglers, they insisted upon Dick's instant 
attention. The ladies found ample scope for the exer- 
cise of their peculiar talents in criticising the dresses 
of the ladies who rode by, or in commenting upon the 
looks of those who gazed upon the hanging tapestry 
in front of Sir Hugh's house. 

At last the distant blare of trumpets announced 
the near approach of the king. Then the struggle 
in the crowd commenced, and men, monks, women, 
nuns, priests, apprentices, mummers, and minstrels, 
jostled and elbowed one another, in order to secure 
the best possible point of vantage. At the same 
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time there appeared upon the summit of the castle, 
just before the house, four little girls of the same 
age as the king, selected from amongst the most 
beautiful children in the city. They wore dresses 
of cloth of silver, and on their heads were silver 
crowns. A loud shout of approbation greeted their 
appearance, but the next moment it was hushed, as the 
hoarse shouts of the people were heard, and the bells 
in all the church steeples began to ring, annoimc- 
ing that the king had entered within the walls. He 
was received by the Lord Mayor, Adam Staple, the 
sheriffs, John Northampton and Eobert Launde, the 
aldermen and all the civic functionaries, and was ap- 
proaching Cheapside. Every head was turned in the 
direction of St Paul's ; every neck was stretched be- 
yond the casements of the houses to see the boy king 
— for he was then only in his twelfth year — ^whose 
reign had begun with the fusion of all parties in the 
state. 

At length the head of the procession came in 
sight. This consisted of a body of men-at-arms in 
full armour ; they were followed by a number of bow- 
men ; then came trumpeters ; and after them a glit- 
tering cavalcade of noblemen on horseback, attended 
by their knights, esquires, and servants, some bear- 
ing lances surmounted with the emblazoned flags of 
their noble masters, Inmiediately before the king 
^e a company of youths on horseback, sons of 
th« chief nobles of England, selected for this hon- 
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onrable position by reason of their being of the same 
age as the king. A look of pleasure lighted np each 
face that day; and not one of them coold possibly have 
dreamed that in a few years they would be found in 
arms against the king they then honoured, and that 
many of them would die upon the battle-fields of 
England, or perish miserably upon the scaffold. 
Young Harry Percy was one amongst them — ^he who 
afterwards made himself famous, and won the name 
of " Hotspur.** There also was another who became 
still more renowned, Henry Bolingbroke, who was 
destined to snatch the crown of England from the 
brow of him in whose train he then rode so humbly. 
At length the king came in sight, a lovely, fair- 
haired, pensive-faced lad, riding on a stately horse, 
the trappings of which were of cloth of gold, Sir 
Nicholas Bond, bare-headed, holding the bridle. 

" That knight on horseback, carrying the sword 
of state before the king, is Sir Simon Burley ; I know 
him well," said Dame Chaucer, ^^for an ambitious 
man.** 

Poor Sir Simon ! There was one riding behind 
him in the gallant cavalcade, who caused his head to 
be struck off before many years passed, and the king 
was not able to save him. But the people scarce 
looked upon him ; it was the face of the young king 
they wanted to see, for this was the first time he had 
ridden through the streets of London, and there 
burst firom all throats a loud shout of welcome at his 
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comeliness, his youth, and the grace of manner 
which he displayed. Dame Chaucer knew every 
nobleman of any consequence in the glittering 
procession. 

" The two nearest to the king," said she, " are the 
Duke of Lancaster, the Lord High Steward of 
England, and Lord Percy, the Earl Marshal. Look 
how they frown as they ride along." Opposite to the 
wooden castle the king drew rein for a few minutes, 
and then all eyes were diverted to watch the four 
children. They knew their duty well, and performed 
it with a grace that drew shouts of approval from the 
people. First they scattered leaves of gold in the air, 
until the king and all who were near were covered ; 
then they placed a crown of gold upon his head, and 
such a shout was raised as startled the horses and 
drowned the clamour of the bells and trumpets. The 
work of the fair children was not yet concluded. 
Having crowned the king they descended into the 
street, filled golden cups with wine and presented 
them to him, to the Duke of Lancaster, Earl Percy, 
and other noblemen. The king, with a look of 
intense pleasure, raised the cup which had been 
offered him to his lips, whilst the people shouted 
once again. The ladies in the windows waved their 
scarves, and such a tumult was caused as exceeded 
anything ever known before. Then Richard bowed 
to the little girls who had performed their task so 
gracefully, and the cavalcade reformed and rode 
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forward. On they went with blare of trnmpet, shout 
of multitude, and crash of bells along the streets of 
London, detained at many points to see the gallant 
show provided for the amusement of the king, until 
at length he reached the Tower, within whose walls 
his brightest and his saddest days were destined to 
be passed. The remainder of the day was devoted 
to pleasure in every merchant's house, and when 
curfew sounded from the great bell of St Paul's, the 
people slowly wended their way homewards, as though 
unwilling to allow a day of such bright promise and 
such pleasant memories to pass into the gloom of 
night. 

" Curfew, curfew," exclaimed Dame Chaucer as 
she heard the first sound of the bell; "boys, we 
must hasten home now. Alice, you must keep the 
secret for a day or two. Dick, you must walk with 
us, and bring two or three more stout fellows, or we 
shall never reach home safely." What the secret 
was that Alice had to keep was not disclosed that 
night, but it was evidently something in which Dick 
was concerned, for while Dame Chaucer spoke she 
shook her head at Dick, and laughed as if he was 
concerned in some way by the caution. 

** You will hardly be able to keep it yourself. 
Dame Chaucer," was the response of Alice; "I fancy 
you want to tell first, and that is why you caution 
me." 

Dame Chaucer bent her head and whispered one 
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word to Alice which made her blush and stammer oat 
'^ good night " rather hastily, and tell Dame Chancer 
in a voice brimM of fan that she had been away 
from home qnite long enough for one day. They 
parted at the gateway, and Dick^ followed by three 
of the servants, escorted the dame and her lads to 
Aldgate. Upon his return he hastened to his room, 
tired out with the excitement of the day, but the 
words of Dame Chaucer so puzzled him that he lay a 
full hour awake. " Was it possible that his secret 
love for Alice had betrayed itself to the apprehension 
of Dame Chaucer?" This thought made his heart 
beet too quickly to allow of sleep. Next morning 
there was plenty to be done in every department of 
the establishment. Many pieces of cloth were con- 
sumed in carrying out the orders given to Sir Hugh. 
Dick had purchased all that was on sale in London, 
as soon as the death of the old king was known, but 
there was not yet suflScient in the warehouse, and at 
an early hour he mounted his horse and rode off to 
see whether he could not procure a further supply. 
In this he was successful, and next day several cart- 
loads were to be delivered. Up to this time Marma- 
duke had remained in the employment of the firm ; 
he was now in the receipt of a salary, but continued to 
do very little more work than when he was an appren- 
tice; but a circumstance occurred which brought his 
connection with the establishment to a speedy close. 
II was one of his duties to see to the delivery of the cloth 
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that was purchased, and present a tally showing the 
number of pieces delivered, receive the value and pay it 
over to the representative of the person from whom it 
had been obtained. It was upon the occasion of this 
duty being assigned to Dick on the day after his 
arrival, that he had received the blow which occasioned 
hirn so much sorrow. Although that incident was 
not forgotten, Dick never understood why the blow 
was given, but the whole truth dawned upon him now. 
As there was a scarcity of cloth of the quality he had 
purchased, Dick was more than usually careful in cal- 
culating the number of the pieces and the exact value 
they represented. One day after a lot was delivered, 
the tally was offered to him by Marma4uke, and he 
found to his surprise that there was a considerable 
sum due in excess of what h^ had supposed. That 
sum represented two pieces of cloth. 

^^ There must be some mistake here, Marmaduke,'' 
he exclaimed, when he had recalculated the sum he 
ought to pay. 

" I think not ; I counted the pieces myself." 

In an instant the secret flashed across Dick's 
mind. " Does not the man wait who was in charge 
of the cloth ? " 

"Yea.'' 

" Send him to me." Marmaduke dashed out of 
the room, and after saying a few words to the man 
who accompanied the cloth, walked whistling into 
the shop. 
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On entering the counting-room, Dick qnietly said, 
" I want to know how many pieces of cloth you were 
to bring?" 

" Two score and two pieces," was the response. 

" There must be some mistake about the matter,'* 
replied Dick. " I must have them counted again, will 
you check me, and I will go through it with you ? '* 

The man made a grimace as he heard this, but 
knowing the position Dick occupied in the house said 
no more, but followed him downstairs and into the 
cellar where the cloth had been placed. There was 
no difficulty about reckoning up the number of pieces, 
but they differed when they had finished ; the cloth 
stood in two piles, yet Dick counted two score, and 
his companion two score and two. Then they 
counted them together, and the suspicion became 
certainty; there were only two score. Marmaduke 
had attempted to cheat Sir Hugh out of the price of 
two pieces, and he had persuaded the agent of the 
dealer to jcnn him in the fraud. 

^^ You see plainly there are no more than two score 
pieces now, do you not? " 

** I do, but '* he hesitated as he spoke. 

" Say no more," said Dick in an angry tone of 
yoice; "but do not attempt such a thing again." 
The man stammered out an apology, and urged that 
it really was a mistake and nothing else. 

As soon as Sir Hugh came in, Dick told him what 
had happened ; the tally with the two score and two 
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notches upon it, was the strongest evidence of Mar- 
madnke's guilt. Sir Hugh contracted his brow as he 
listened to the story. 

^^ I haye thought something of this kind was going 
on, Dick, for a long time, but I was never able to 
find him out ; he is a common thief, and I will not 
suffer him to stay one day longer in my employ. 
Send for him at once." 

Marmaduke appeared in answer to the summons. 

Sir Hugh held the lying tally up in his hand, and 
said, " Did you not tally Day's cloth, Marmaduke?" 

"Yea, Sir Hugh." 

" You tried to rob me of the value of two pieces." 
Sir Hugh was a man of few words. 

"It was entirely a mistake in the reckoning." 

" Marmaduke, you shall never have the opportu- 
nity of making such a mistake again. I have too 
much reason to fear that these mistakes have been 
very common. I discharge you from my house." 

Marmaduke's countenance fell, and he began to 
apologise, expressing contrition for what he had 
done ; but Sir Hugh paid no heed to what he said, 
and, waving his hand, Marmaduke passed out of his 
presence. In the court-yard he met Dick, who had 
just come from the cellar, and the sight of him roused 
all the evil passions of his nature. 

" Dick," he said in a voice trembling with anger, 
" I will be revenged on you for this one day." 

Dick made no response. 
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The same afternoon Marmadnke left the service of 
a man from whom he had received nothing but kind- 
ness, and whose interests he had betrayed whenever 
an opportunity occurred. It soon became known 
that Marmadnke had been discharged, and there was 
only one who muttered any regret, and that was Bet. 
What the relation was that existed between them, 
Sir Hugh never discovered; but a few days after 
Marmaduke's discharge the woman disappeared. Her 
place was easily supplied, and the business of the 
house proceeded much more happily after they had 
gone. Of Bet nothing more was ever heard; but 
after the lapse of a few years, Marmadnke and Dick 
met once more, and for a little time Marmadnke 
thought Whittington was in his power. 

The preparations for the coronation of Richard IL 
were now approaching completion, and a few days 
before the event came off, Dick discovered the secret 
which had at first caused him such uneasiness* 
Alice was relieved from all further reticence in the 
matter by Dame Chaucer; and he learned that through 
the influence of that lady, Alice and he were to ac- 
company her to see the ceremony. This was an 
unexpected treat to him, and one that he had scarcely 
anticipated enjoying. All London was talking of 
the coronation, and the abbey at Westminster, where 
it was to take place, was not half large enough to 
hold those who thought themselves entitled to be 
present. Dame Chaucer had been attached to the 
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Oonrt of the late queen, and was at this time oflBcially 
connected with the family of the great Doke of Lan- 
caster, the Lord High Steward of England, who 
controlled the whole ceremony. The day fixed for 
the great event was Thursday the 16th of July; the 
king upon the day previous riding in state from the 
Tower, through the streets of London, to his palace at 
Westminster. On the coronation day, at an early 
hour, the Thames was covered with boats, containing 
lords and ladies, and others of lesser degree, who by 
right or by courtesy were invited to be present. Dick 
thought the river had never looked so gay. The barges 
were decorated with flags, and each bore a harper or 
other musician in the prow. Disembarking at West- 
minster, they found no difficulty in entering the 
abbey, and were assigned a capital place for wit- 
nessing the ceremony. Officials with wands in their 
hands conducted each party to the seats assigned to 
them, according to their several rank; and Dame 
Chaucer, who knew by sight every nobleman or 
courtier, and their wives, was not only able to tell 
their names, but had some pleasant little bit of 
Court gossip to recite about them. Archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, and priors, in rich vestments, walked 
up and down the abbey ; monks with shaven crowns 
moved to and fro; and boys dressed in white, 
threaded the stream of people as they flowed up and 
down the abbey, and parted hither and thither. 
There were knights present who had seen service in 
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France under the old king, and who, before they 
took their places, paid a brief visit to his tomb, and 
there muttered a few prayers. The ladies belonging 
to the families of the great barons were attired most 
sumptuously in silks and velvets that had been brought 
from Venice or Genoa, and their hair was interwoven 
with threads of gold and silver, with pearls, or still 
more costly precious stones. Pages clad in coloured 
velvet bore the trains of the great ladies. Dame 
Chaucer soon began to indicate the chief persons who 
were to take part in the service and banquet, which 
was to follow the coronation in Westminster Hall. 

" There goes Archbishop Sudbury, Alice. Do 
you see him, Dick? That man in full canonicals, 
who is a head and shoulders taller than the bishops 
by his side. He is to crown the king. Now," 
continued Dame Chaucer, " I will point out some of 
the officials of the day. You see that man talking 
with the archbishop ; he is Robert de Vere, Earl of 
Oxford, and he will hold the gold basin in which the 
king will wash before and after his coronation, and 
for his pains he takes the basin and the towels." 

" Why cannot he render such a service without 
reward?" asked Alice. 

"You little innocent," replied the dame, "how 
are courtiers to live, think you, unless they are paid 
a thousand-fold the value of the services they render ? 
Do you see that lady with white hair to whom a 
priest is speaking ? That is the Countess of Norfolk. 
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She claimed the right as heiress of the late Marshal 
of England, to appoint a deputy to keep the doors of 
the king's chamber, and for reward she would have 
had from every nobleman raised in dignity to-day a 
palfrey with a saddle. But I think she is disappointed." 

" Who are they standing in a group, wearing the 
garb of knights ? " inquired Dick. 

" What ? those near the Countess of Norfolk ? " 

« Yes." 

" Why, they are men who have the right to do 
some little service to-day, for which they either hold 
manors or estates, and if they failed in their duty 
they would forfeit their possessions." 

" I see John Wiltshire amongst them," said Dick ; 
" he is a citizen of London. '*^ 

" He holds tenements in Heydone belonging to the 
king, on condition of his holding the towel which the 
king will use after washing," added Dame Chaucer. 

" What a comical thing I " said Alice ; ** I would not 
object to do a similar service." 

*' Are you bitten already with the courtier frenzy, 
Alice ? " Dick spoke half seriously. 

^ Nay, Dick," was the sharp response, ^' I think, 
after all, I prefer my own lot." 

** I believe," said Dame Chaucer, " all courtiers 

hold their estates and heads on very slight tenures ; 

let a breath of envy come, and off go their heads, and 

their estates pass to the hands of another. But there 

are many more here, I see, who have services to 

I 
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render to-day. There is Sir Jolin Argentheim, the 
man with the long black hair, peering oyer the head of 
Wiltshire. He holds the manor of Great Wymondely, 
in Hertford, on condition that he serres the king with 
a cnp when he desires to drink. Then there is William 
Fnmival, who holds the manor of Farnham on condi- 
tion that he supplies the king with a glove for his right 
hand, and he has the privilege of holding the king's 
right arm if he gets weary with holding the sceptre. 
I think he is about the only one in the abbey who 
takes no special reward for the service he renders. I 
see also Edmund de Stapelgate, that little man with the 
red beard ; he wanted to officiate as chief butler in 
right of the manor of Bilsyngtone, but was disap- 
pointed, for the Lord Mayor will do duty in that capa- 
city to-day. Close beside him are William de Latymer, 
and John de Moubray, who hold lands in Bedford, 
and serve the office of almonry, for which they get the 
silver alms-dish. There, too, I could not see her be- 
fore — that old lady bending her head to whisper to a 
page in royal livery — is the Dowager Countess of Pem- 
broke; she holds the office of the napery to-day, 
and cdrries off all the table-cloths. The young king 
will pay dearly for his coronation ; there is not one 
tending upon him but will be richly paid. Pre- 
sently, when the king enters, you will see the Earl of 
Warwick; he serves the pantry, and carries off all the 
salt-cellars, knives, and spoons, and he will look sharp 
after his perquisites." 
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*' Is that the rule of all coronations ? " inquirecf 
Dick. 

" Yes, and if the king lives as long as dear old 
Edward who is- dead, the chance of getting such per- 
quisites is far off. How Geoffrey would have revelled 
in this sight 1 Here comes the king's mother. Dear 
lady I what a sad look rests upon her beautiful face ! " 

Further conversation was stopped for the time as 
the trumpets sounded near the abbey, and the arch- 
bishop with the bishops and a long train of clergy and 
singing men and boys fell into procession, and pro- 
ceeded down the centre of the abbey to meet the king. 
There was a flutter of expectation, a buzz of conversa- 
tion, a little delay, and then the sound of chanting, the 
sweet odour of waving censers, and a stir as of many 
feet — some in armour. 

" How long they are in coming!" whispered Alice. 

But they had come. All eyes were fixed upon the 
procession. After the archbishops and bishops 
came a number of youths — attendants upon the 
young king — who had that morning been created 
Knights of the Bath. Amongst them was Henry of 
Bolingbroke, the very mirror of courtesy, and Harry 
Percy, with fiery eye and martial tread. There was 
such a crowd of noblemen, great officers of state, and 
members of the household, that until they fell into 
their places it was impossible to distinguish one from 
another. In a short time, they had taken up their 
proper positions, and then Dame Chaucer pointed 
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out a few of the great men to her young friends. It 
was not difficult to distinguish the giant form of the 
Duke of Lancaster, the Lord High Steward, who car- 
ried the chief sword of state, and the equally noble 
figure of Lord Percy, the Earl Marshal of England, 
who bore the staff of office in his hand ; and beside 
them was the more thoughtful face of Thomas of 
Woodstock, Earl of Buckingham, the Lord High 
Constable, another of the king's uncles. Kichard, 
Earl of Arundel, whose bronzed features spoke of 
service in foreign lands, bore the second sword, and 
the noble Earl of Warwick carried the third sword. 
Close beside them was the Earl of Pembroke, who 
carried a cushion with the gold spurs. The hand- 
some form of Edmund, Earl of Cambridge, another 
unde of the king, was easily distinguishable. Those 
uncles were stem-yisaged men, who were suspected 
even then of having designs to rule the realm through 
the king, their nephew. Amongst others, forming a 
little group by themselves, were the judges, and near 
them were grouped the members of the House of 
Commons with their Speaker. Adam Staple, the Lord 
Mayor, was present, with the sheriffs ; and among the 
noble citizens were Master John Philpot, and Master 
William Walworth. Littlington, the Abbot of West- 
^^t^uaster, was surrounded by the chief members of the 
abbey, and near him were Adam de Houghton, 
Bishop of St David's, the Lord High Chancellor, and 
Henry Wakefield, Bishop of Worcester, the Lord High 
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Treasurer. He in whose honour this assemblage was 
collected together, was a little fair-haired boy in his 
twelfth year, dressed in a costly robe of white satin. 
What bending of heads and whispering there was as 
he appeared, his train borne by pages arrayed in white 
and crimson, the figure of a hart embroidered upon 
their sleeves I Over the king's head, a canopy of rich 
bine silk, carried on four silver spears, was borne by 
the barons of four of the Cinque Ports. When the 
procession reached the chancel, two lanes were formed. 
The officiating clergy and the officers of state were 
led to their seats, and the boy-king, advancing to the 
altar-steps, flung himself down before the altar, where 
he lay while the litany was being chanted. That 
simple act of homage sent a thrill of emotion through 
every heart, and the feeling was intensified, when at 
the moment the first words of the litany were chanted 
a woman's sobs were heard. It was the Princess of 
Wales, the widow of the Black Prince, the mother 
of the lad, whose heart overflowed for a moment. The 
prayers finished, Thomas,bishop of Rochester, preached 
the coronation sermon. Next came the administra-^ 
tion of the oath. The young king was led to a throne 
constructed in the nave, and there the words were 
repeated by him. After that the archbishop explained 
in a loud voice the nature of the coronation oath, and 
demanded whether the people would accept the boy 
for their king. Every voice responded, "Yea, we 
will." When the noise abated, the archbishop 
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anointed the king with holy oil newly consecrated 
for the special occasion, because in the confusion of 
preparation, the gold eagle with the sacred oil given by 
an angel to St Thomas k Beckett could not be found. 
After the anointing, there followed the presentation 
of the spurs and sword, the investiture with the em- 
blems of royalty succeeding. When the sceptre and 
the orb were put into his hands, and the crown placed 
upon his head, the ceremony was completed. Bichard 
IL was now king of England and France, and lord of 
Ireland. Mass was next celebrated, and while the king 
sat, wearied with the weight of his royal robes. Master 
William Furnival supported the right arm, which 
held the sceptre. At the oflFertory Bichard descended 
from his throne, and offered at the altar bread, wine, 
and gold. This concluded the service, and he took his 
seat once more upon the throne, while all the noble 
men and women present arrayed themselves with their 
coronets. Then the men, dividing themselves into 
parties according to their several ranks, did homage 
to the new sovereign. Archbishop Sudbury, for him- 
self and the other lords spiritual, repeated the words 
acknowledging Bichard as their king, then touched 
his crown, and kissed hie hand. Next came the royal 
uncles, who went through the same ceremony, and 
after them the peers of lesser rank, until all in turn 
had performed the ceremony of homage. 

*^ I shudder for that boy," said Dame Chancer as 
the noblemen crowded around the footstool of the 
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throne doing homage, ^^ it is a weak hand to hold so 
great a sceptre." The service was brought to a close 
not a moment too soon ; for when the time arrived 
for the king to descend from the throne, he was so 
exhausted that his attendants were obliged to carry 
him into a private chamber of the abbey in order to 
recruit his strength. 

When Dame Chaucer and her young friends reached 
the abbey yard, they lingered to see the king go into 
Westminster Hall where the banquet was to take 
place. While sauntering up and down the ground, 
they saw Sir John Dymoke, the king's champion, 
arrayed in full armour, mounted upon one of the king's 
chargers. When the banquet was spread and the guests 
had taken their seats. Sir John's duty was to ride up 
the hall, and challenge any one to fight who had 
temerity enough to declare that Richard ought not to 
be King of England. After the banquet was ended 
and the king had withdrawn, every one who had done 
service that day and could claim a perquisite, took it 
away. The champion rode off with the king's horse 
and all his armour ; the barons of the Cinque Ports 
shared amongst themselves the silver spears and blue 
silk canopy which they had carried over the head of 
the king; the Earl Marshal's servants rode to his 
stables on the palfreys of the earls and barons who 
had been raised to higher dignities ; the Earl of 
Oxford despatched home the king's gold basin and 
the towels ; the Earl of Warwick took the salt-cellars, 
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knives, and spoons ; the Lord Mayor of London 
pocketed the fees of the chief butler ; Latymer and 
Moubray shared the silver aim's dish, and the Dowager 
Countess of Pembroke bore away the table-cloths. 
Nor were the people of London excluded from their 
privileges, for the conduits ran with wine for several 
days, and the taverns were kept open for their enjoy- 
ment lon^ after curfew bell had tolled. 
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Burgundy in France — An English poll-tax. 

The morning after the coronation, Sir Hugh sum- 
moned Dick to a long conference in his counting- 
room. 

" Whittington, it is now time that we considered 
the position we are in, and the policy we are to 
pursue in the future." 

Dick intimated his readiness to acquiesce in any- 
thing that Sir Hugh advised, and his desire to 
co-operate to the utmost of his power in all he 
directed. 

" I know quite well, Whittington ; I place the 
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utmost confidence in your wUlingness to cany out 
what I wish, but I go still farther than that ; I have 
confidence in yonr opinion, you have shown such 
excellent judgment in all business transactions that 
I feel I should scarcely have confidence in my future 
operations unless I consulted with you. Now, we are 
in this position : your gold has produced an excel 
lent return for you ; in fact, your money and mine 
were invested in cloth at the right moment, and we 
have cleared several thousands of pounds. Now, the 
young king will attract to the Court all the nobility 
of his kingdom, and I think the time has come to get 
the gems polished which Captain Rover brought. In 
my opinion, they will fetch far more money than the 
gold ; they are of such remarkably good colour, size, 
and weight. You have already sent — you told me, a 
few of them to be polished at Bruges — as an experi- 
ment." 

^' Not altogether as an experiment. Sir Hugh, for I 

intended them as a present for" Dick hesitated 

to pronounce the name that was upon his tongue. Sir 
Hugh noted his hesitation. 

"You meant them for Alice, I presume you were 
about to say." 

" Yea, Sir Hugh, that is, if I have your permission 
to make a present to her." 

*' Why not, Whittington ? I think such a present 
would please her ; but don't ask me for permission in 
that respect, do as you please." 
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That was just the moment for Whittington to have 
made a simple confession ; one that on a previous day 
he had made up his mind he would make at the 
earliest opportunity. When the moment came, his 
tongue was tied. But he was released from his 
embarrassment by an immediate reference to business. 
Sir Hugh was of opinion that the capital they had 
accumulated should be invested, on the earliest oppor- 
tunity, in a good stock of the very best Venetian and 
Genoese goods and the finest qualities of cloth, in 
order to meet the demands that were likely to be 
made upon them by the new Court. In the mean- 
time, Sir Hugh advised that an additional quantity 
of English cloth should be purchased. A few days 
afterwards, Dick reported that he had made an 
excellent selection, but then news came which changed 
their policy for a time. Sir Hugh ascertained, in 
conversation with other merchants at the Mercers' 
Hall, that immediately after the coronation, a per- 
manent council had been chosen to assist in the 
Government of the nation, and that not one of the 
king's uncles was included in the number. 

News also reached London of an impending attack 
by the French, who, taking advantage of the acces- 
sion of Richard 11. , thought the opportunity a good 
one for making a descent upon the English shores. 
This ill news spread rapidly throughout London, and 
gave quite a new turn to the business operations of 
the merchants. The armourers were set to work 
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without delay to forge new breast-plates and helmets 
for the men-at-arms, and suits of more elaborate 
manufacture for the noblemen. 

The bowyers set about replenishing their stocks of 
bows and arrows ; there were spears to be made for 
spearmen, saddles for horsemen, shields of wood 
mounted with leather, and jerkins of leather to serve 
for those who fought on foot; and from daybreak 
until after carfew the sound of hammer was heard, 
and the glow of the forge was seen in a hundred 
different streets. Nor was this all. The ships in the 
Thames were overhauled and taken for the use of 
Government, while orders were given to prepare, with 
as little delay as possible, as many more vessels as 
were thought necessary for the defence of the English 
coasts and the protection of her merchantmen. The 
Commons granted the king certain taxes on wool, 
tin, lead, and leather, to defray the necessary 
expenses; but the money was wanted before there 
was time to complete the collection, and application 
was made to the merchants of London to advance 
large sums. The members of the different guilds 
held meetings to decide what they should do to assist 
in this emergency, and the result was that the sum 
of £5000 was raised, towards which a contribution 
of £500 was made by Sir Hugh, in the joint names of 
himself and Whittington. This sum was entrusted 
by the House of Commons, together with all other 
sums that should be obtained, to the care of two repre- 
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sentatives of the city, John Philpot and William 
Walworth, who were specially directed to see that 
the money was expended upon the armament of the 
nation. 

While the preparations were going on for the 
defence of the coast, the care of the city was not 
neglected. It was resolved t^^t the walls should be 
at once put in a proper state of repair, that the ditch 
outside should be cleansed and filled with water ; that 
those capable of bearing arms should at once be 
formed into companies, and be drilled at least once 
each day. 

Dick was one of those who found a horse and 
armour for himself, and rode out with other young 
men of his own. age to do duty. While these prepara- 
tions were going on, news came that the French had 
landed and were advancing upon London, burning 
the towns through which they passed. Timid people 
shouted, "The French I The French I" as they 
rushed about the streets to seek a hiding-place from 
the advancing foe. The alarm was premature. The 
French were quicker than any one had anticipated, 
but they did not venture far inland. Upon the 
south coast they wrought considerable havoc, ravaging 
the Isle of Wight and burning the towns of Hastings 
and Bye. They also attacked Southampton and 
Winchelsea, but met with repulses from the inhabit- 
ants. The French induced the Spaniards to co-oper- 
ate with them, and as that nation was jealous of the 
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position taken by the Duke of Lancaster in right of 
his marriage with the daughter of Peter the Cruel, of 
Castile, they lent willing assistance in the raid. 
While the combined forces were flushed with their 
successes in the Isle of Wight, there was sailing 
down the Thames a small fleet of English vessels, 
filled with stout arms and stouter hearts, nnder the 
command of the Earl of Arundel, These ships were 
manned by volunteers and commanded in some 
instances by wealthy citizens who were willing to 
fight for the share of what they might capture. 
They gave battle to the combined fleets, sank some 
of their ships, and captured a large number, a few 
only escaping to tell the story of their defeat. 

The triumph of the English over their enemies was 
not of such a character as secured peace ; and though 
nothing further was attempted that season, the Eng- 
lish soon learned that preparations were commenced 
for the renewal of hostilities in the following year. 
Nor were the English slack in their preparations ; and 
during the winter months, no man who was skilful 
with the hammer at the forge, or in the manufacture 
of any weapon of war, was idle. These preparations 
proved a terrible hindrance to business. 

The young king's reign began with disorders abroad 
and confusion at home. For, no sooner had the effect 
of the first surprise on the part of the French van- 
ished, than the king's uncles began to scheme for the 
acquisition of their power, temporarily withdrawn by 
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the appointment of the Council. Eichard was too 
young to take much interest in political matters, and 
his Court was crowded with people whose sole busi- 
ness it was to amuse him. When Parliament met in 
1378, they resolved to take the most energetic? mea- 
sures for vindicating the honour of the country, and 
an army was ordered to be raised for France. To 
meet the expense a poll tax was granted, and the 
seed thereby sown for one of the most unfortunate 
insurrections known in England. The proposed war 
was one generally approved in the city, and the mer- 
chants advanced large sums of money towards the 
necessary expenses — the Lord Mayor, John Philpot, 
outdoing all in generosity ; for he hired at his own 
expense several ships, and released from pawn 
armour for the equipment of a thousand men. 

From month to month the busy preparations went 
on ; accumulations of war material progressed rapidly ^ 
the citizens maintained their drills; and the collec- 
tion of the tax granted by Parliament proceeded 
slowly. 

One afternoon in autumn. Sir Hugh and Dick were 
again in consultation, and a far more serious business 
was entered upon than either had conceived when 
they met. 

" Some of my friends," observed Sir Hugh, " are 
going to make a venture this autumn to Flanders, 
but I do not think I should advise you to risk the 
gems you have yet. Captain Rover is willing to run 
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the Unicom to Antwerp ; but it is a risk. I want to 
get a few suits of armour over for special orders." 

" "We are sadly deficient ijgi cloth of silver and cloth 
of gold," said "Whittington. " We have not enough 
to make a gown for a child. Only yesterday there 
was one from Court came amongst the merchants 
inquiring for cloth of gold, and I heard Master 
PhUpot say, * The king had better order a suit of 
armour, for he was more likely to want that costume 
for a long time to come.* '* 

*' The winter is a fearful time to cross the Channel, 
and it would be a serious loss if a French ship took 
the Unicom.^'* 

" I have heard," said Whittington, " that Venetian 
ships brought a valuable cargo to Antwerp in their 
last voyage. There will be a splendid harvest to reap 
for those who venture." 

" True, true," replied Sir Hugh, ** It is worth a 
little risk ; and we must have material somewhere, or 
else we run the risk of losing the Court patronage. 
1 will tell Northampton I am willing to venture if he 
does. Will you share, Whittington ? " 

" I will. Sir Hugh, right willingly. * Nothing 
venture, nothing have,' is a sentence the merchants 
say sometimes in the hall." 

'^ That is a good maxim in trade sometimes, Whit- 
tington ; but I think it is a safer one in love my- 
self." 

At this speech Whittington coloured up, and be- 
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came greatly confused. Sir Hugh noticed his embar- 
rassment, and, in a voice of quiet raillery, said — 

"Why, Whittington, I had no idea the ahoe 
pinched like that" 

For a second or two, which seemed to be a lifetime, 
there was silence ; but then Whittington plucked up 
courage, and, looking Sir Hugh straight in the face, 
said — 

" I really do not know whether you meant your 
words to have a personal applicatiou," 

" Oh dear, no 1 Whittington ; not for an instant." 

" Well, you will permit me to say. Sir Hugh, that 
my confusion does arise from a long-deferred wish of 
mine to speak to you upon a matter of love, in which 
I feel you ought to be consulted before any one else." 

" Quite right, Whittington, quite right I know 
what you are going to say, my dear fellow; and I really 
am sorry, if you thought I was sounding your heart in 
any way. Let me relieve you of any further difficulty. 
I know what you would say. You love Alice." 

"^I do. Sir Hugh. But I am an apprentice only ; 
and I cannot forget that I came to your house a poor 
wanderer ; that you took pity upon me ; made me a 
member of your household ; and it is owing to you 
solely and only — ^under God — I owe the wealth that 
I possess." 

" Say no more, my boy ; I will net allow you to 
ntter another word. Jj^ me tell yom this, however : 
when you have served your apprenticeship I shall 
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take you into partnership with me ; for yonr money 
is accumulating so fast that it will be fully equal 
to what I possess; and as for Alice — ^well, I have 
watched you for several years, and if you had not 
been so singularly fortunate as you have, I do not 
think I should have had any objection to you as a 
son, Now, I must put this restraint upon you, Not 
a word of what I have said to Alice. She has never 
spoken to me upon the subject, though I think I 
know her heart ; but you must win her for yourself, 
and if she consents, I am satisfied." 

Sir Sugh grasped Whittington by the hand in a 
cordial manner, and they parted. 

" I cannot imagine what is the matter with Dick, 
father," said Alice, a few days after the interview 
took place, just described ; " he is so reserved, so 
studiously polite to me." 

•" Is he, my darling? " was the response. *^ Whit- 
tington is a fine fellow." 

Alice blushed at her father's words ; for he spoke 
in so strangely solemn a tone of voice, and looked at 
her so intently that she felt confident he read her 
thoughts. 

About this time Chaucer returned from Flanders, 
and many a pleasant evening was spent by Dick at 
his house. A few weeks were also busily occupied 
preparing for the venture in the Unicom. At length 
five vessels sailed in company, at the joint risk of 
the leading members of the Mercers' Q-uild, and they 
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were happily successful in their voyage, returning 
laden with ample stores of the most varied and 
valuable goods. The news of the arrival of the ships 
caused great satisfaction in Court circles. Sir Hugh 
received a command to attend upon the Earl of 
Buckingham, and, Whittington, accompanying him, 
had his second interview with his great patron. Dick 
spread the cloths before the earl, and grouped the 
colours in such a way as charmed him by the taste 
and ingenuity he displayed, 

"By Saint Edward," exclaimed the earl, "your 
apprentice does you credit, Sir Hugh ; he will become 
a famous merchant one day." 

Whittington bowed. 

"When he sets up in business for himself, Sir 
Hugh, I shall give him his first order. Bear that in 
mind." 

" I will, my lord," replied Sir Hugh. 

" Whittington," said, his master when they had 
left the earl's presence, " your fortune is made. 
You will become a richer man than I am ever likely 
to be. I never met with any ope before who exercised 
such fascination over all with whom he comes in 
contact." 

Dick protested that he was unworthy of his grace's 
favour, and that he owed his influence entirely to 
the teaching of Sir Hugh, which the worthy knight 
would not admit for a moment. The story of their 
interview was told the same evening to Alice, who 
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listened with sndi natural confusion of manner, that 
Dick was almost there and then about to confess his 
love, bnt he again suffered the opportunity to pass. 
From that day, howerer, he set himself to win her 
by the exercise of the most thoughtful attention, and 
the practice of the thousand little arts that love 
happily possesses. Month by month the winter 
stole by, leaving the memory of many pleasant 
evenings passed in mirth in ^(^ great dining-hall of 
the house. The winter furnished ample time for the 
war preparations to be completed; but when the 
time for action came, divided councils and mutual 
jealousies involved the honour of England in serious 
disaster, and compromised the safety of London. 
The Dake of Lancast^ sailed frcnn the Thames in 
charge of a fleet to search for the French and Spanish 
ships. While he was making fruitless demonstra- 
tions off the French coast, the combined fleet en- 
tered the Thames, sailed up as far as Gravesend, 
which they set on fire, and then retired, satisfied with 
the accomplishment of such a feat The audacity of 
this enterprise shocked the merchants of London, 
who, from the walls of the city could see the ascend- 
ing smoke. Nor was this all. News came that the 
Scotch had invaded the northern counties of England, 
and with fire and sword were devastating that fair 
region. This was followed by the intelligence that 
the son of a sea-captain, then in prison at Scarborougli 
Castle, named JSlercer, had fitted out a number of 
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8liip&, and, haying been joined by seyeral French 
and Spani&k vesBels, was raraging the northern ports. 
The citizens of London were almost desperate at the 
news of these disasters. The Duke of Gloucester was 
beyond their reach. The land forces were hastening 
to the snocour ©f the Earl of Northumberland, who, 
together with his son, Harry Pfercy, was marching 
against the Scotch rebels. At this crisis, John Phil- 
pot took npon himself to avenge the honour of 
London. He equipped a fleet of ten vessels, the 
tallest and best that he could hire; enlisted the 
services of a thousand men trained to arms, and 
then sailed out in search of the daring rover who 
had wrought havoc amongst the English shipping. 
Away sailed the gallant little fleet, amid the cheers (^ 
countless thousands, who thronged the banks of the 
Thames ; away to the north they went, and in a few 
days came up with Mercer, gave him battle, de- 
stroyed his force, and captured nearly every ship he 
had. There were two seore English vessels, which 
Philpot set at liberty ; and when he returned to the 
Thames with his little fleet, he brought back fifteer 
richly laden Spanish, French, and Scotch ships to 
attest his prowess. Hie reception which he met with 
from the people of London was most enthusiastic. 
Upon his landing, the mob bore him shoulder high 
from the river, through the principal streets to his 

residence. To celebrate this victory, Philpot ordered 
a large quantity of wine which he had captured, to be 
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poured into the conduits, and all people drank the 
health of the hero. Soon afterwards the Dnke of 
Lancaster returned, having accomplished little or 
nothing with his magnificent fleet ; he met Fhilpot at 
the council board, and made use of hot words con- 
demning his conduct, but the brave man answered the 
duke with such courtesy that his anger was quelled. 

Brave old John Philpot I five hundred years have 
passed away, and the street in which his residence 
stood, is still known by his name. 

In October 1378, the city evinced her gratification 
at the victory of Philpot, by electing him to be 
Lord Mayor. Throughout his year of office, he dis- 
played in a variety of ways those high qualities which 
are always possessed by a great leader of men. He 
was a man of great wealth, which he distributed with- 
out stint in charitable objects. In mental capacity, he 
far surpassed many of his contemporaries. He was a 
close observer of the signs of the times, and chafed at 
the restraints which the jealousy of the great barons 
interposed, in the performance of necessary actions for 
vindicating the honour of the nation. 

While the English fleet was watching on the coast 
of France, towards the close of 1379, the army in- 
tended for land operations was being prepared, and, 
in the beginning of 1380, a combined movement was 
resolved upon. The Earl of Buckingham landed with 
a large army at Calais, and marched through France 
into Brittany without encountering the French, who, 
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under the Duke of Burgundy, hovered about him, but 
would not give him battle. On reaching Brittany, 
the earl found that the Count de Montfort had made 
peace with France, her king then being Charles VL, 
a boy of about the same age as Bichard II., and 
disgusted at the coolness of his reception, the earl 
at once returned to England. 

Meanwhile in England, the disturbed state of trade 
and the imposition of the new poll tax combined to 
bring about a condition of irritation, destined to break 
out into open rebellion in the following year. Bands 
of men from the country districts constantly appeared 
in the streets of London, driven from their homes 
by hunger, and the beggars were becoming more 
importunate than ever before, and even menacing in 
their demeanour. 

" I feel convinced," said Whittington to Sir Hugh 
in the autumn of 1380, ^^ that the dissatisfaction of 
the people will vent itself in open rebellion before 
long." 

" There can be no doubt that we are on the eve of 
a crisis in our history," replied Sir Hugh. *^ The con- 
duct of the Court is not at all satisfactory. The 
Duke of Lancaster is putting forth every effort to 
control the young king, while his mother does all she 
can to render the influence of his uncles inoperative. 
But it would be better for him to be ruled by his 
uncles, than to devote his whole time to pleasure, as 
I hear he is doing," 
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^^I cannot nnderstand the bitter dislike which 
the people feel towards the Bake of Lancaster," 
said Whittington ; *^ it is evident, however, that 
the Earl of Buckingham is growing in favonr with 
them." 

That evening Dick and Alice were alone in the 
little chamber overlooking Cheapside« It was a 
lovely evening, and the two were watching from the 
open window the ever-changing scene in the street 
below, 

^^ Hononr is a hard master," said Dick as though 
he was thinking aloud ; ^^ yet I think I would rather 
die than dishonour myself." 

" Why, Dick," exclaimed Alice, ** you speak in 
such a strange tone to-day, I am half afraid of you. 
Fray, what burdensome task has honour laid upon 
your back ? " 

Dick started ; he had been indulging in a reverie, 
was confused, and made no answer. Alice grew 
uneasy. 

" I declare, Di6k," she exclaimed, " you are the 
most tiresome man I know ; you are as changeable as 
a cloud, and as moody as — as moody as my falcon. 
I begin to think that, after all, we shall never really 
be friends." 

s 

As she spoke, she rose and paced the room for a few 
seeonds, then suddenly flung herself into tiie seat she 
had previously occupied. Dick sat still, pained and 
speechless. He did not break through his reserve ; 
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yet there was an altered tone and a changed manner 
when he spoke again. 

" Alice," he began slowly, as if weighing every 
word, "my changeableness and moodiness do not 
arise from wilfulness or petulance on my part, but the 
time has not yet arrived when I can bid my tongue 
speak for my heart,*' 

" Dick, pardon me.'* 

The shadows of evening were slowly gathering, a 
breath of wind stole through the open casement, and 
played upon their faces. They parted without another 
word 5 they had never before so nearly come to an 
open rupture, and never before realised so fully and 
completely that they were one in heart. As the first 
note of the curlew rang out, they arose, but there was 
enough light for each to see the quickening of the 
other's eyes, and each realised that, though uncon- 
fessed, they loved. 
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1381. 

Dick on duty as a volunteer — Sir Hugh's illness — The insurrection^ 
Wat Tyler marches to London — Lord Mayor Walworth puts the 
city in a state of defence — The work of the rioters — They fire the 
Manor House at Highbury— Destroy the Temple and the Priory 
of St John — Dick on duty again — The rioters cross London 
Bridge — ^Attack on Sir Hugh's house — Alice and her &ther hid 
in the yault — Treachery of Marmaduke — Adam saves Dick's life 
— Fate of Marmaduke — ^Kichard IL pacifies one body of rioters 
— Death of Wat Tyler — ^A love scene. 

" Sir Hugh desires to see you, WhittiDgton, before 
you leave." 

Dick was on the point of mounting a horse, which 
a groom held ready for him, when the message was 
given to him. It was an evening in June, and Dick 
was not going out for a ride. He was partly encased 
in armour, and a servant held a spear ready to hand 
him after he was in the saddle. 
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The -whole city was in an uproar, for the country 
people had risen, and were marching upon London. 
The cruel treatment of the people by the collectors 
of the taxes had brought about an insurrection of a 
most formidable character. 

Dick hastily mounted the staircase leading to the 
private room occupied by Sir Hugh, who was at that 
time confined to his bed with ague. Alice, with a look 
of great trouble upon her face, sat by her father's bed. 

" I want to hear what is the latest news, Whit- 
tington, about the insurrection." 

" There is nothing known for certain. Sir Hugh, 
except this, that the rebels are marching towards 
London on both sides of the water, and they will 
certainly be within sight of the city before morning." 

^* Have any persons of note joined them ? " 

" None. I believe a priest, who is called Jack 
Straw, is with the countrymen from Essex and the 
other more northern counties, but they are further off 
than the force of Wat the Tyler, who is seconded by 
a priest named Ball. I heard Lord Mayor Walworth 
say he would resist to the last man ; and he is not 
one who will turn his back at the sight of danger." 

« Where is the king ? " 

** He is in the Tower, together with the treasurer, 
Sir Robert Hales, Prior of St John s ; Archbishop 
Sudbury, the Lord Chancellor ; and Bolingbroke, his 
cousin. They have a good strong force with them ; 
but the king's uncles are all absent.' 
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*^ What is youp duty to-night ? ** 

^^ The last year's apprentices are all to act as scoots, 
and give thie earliest news of the approach of the force 
from the north. Every man in the city is in arms, 
and the guards are doubled at all the gates and upon 
the walls." 

" Do not expose yonrself needlessly, Whittingten." 

'^ How long are you to be away, Dick ? " asked 
Alice. 

" All night certainly," was his response ; " but I 
think that before mid-day I shall be able to report 
myself again. You are not afraid, are you ? " 

" I am not very brave^ Dick, with father ill and 
you away." 

" But you need not fear, Alice. If the rebels get 
in, I shall return at once to take upon myself the 
defence of your father and yoursel£'* 

*^ We have stores of everything, sufficient to stand 
a siege ; but I fear it would not take long to climb 
the garden wall, and then we should be lost" 

*^ Have no fear, Alice," said Sir Hugh. " I am 
not so ill but that I could handle a sword now." 

^^ Let us hope for the best. Sir Huglu Matters are 
not so serious as they are represented, I hope. Gk>od 
bye. Good bye, Alice." 

^^ Good bye, Dick. Bemember what £ai:her said, 
and do not expose yourself to danger when there iB 
no need." 

A genUe pressure of the hand was his response. 
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In a few nloments he had Tanlted upon his horse, 
and was riding at fnll speed to the place of rendez- 
YOiis. He formed one of a band of two hundred, 
whose duty it was to ride in a northerly direction, 
and give the earliest notice of the appearance of the 
rebels. As morning dawned, they met a number of 
fugitives coming towards London, who reported that 
an army numbering many thousands of men was 
rapidly approaching. The party to which Dick was 
attached, on hearing this intelligence, determined to 
wait until the rebels really appeared, and then to 
retire before them. An hour elapsed before the 
insurgents made their appearance. They were ad- 
vancing in every direction, and the noise of their 
approach filled the air. The volunteers waited until 
they saw the spears gleaming in the morning air, 
and then they hastened to carry the intelligence to 
London. As they rode back to the city, they saw 
clouds of smoke rising from the neighbourhood of 
Lambeth and Bouthwark, and they knew that the 
rebels under Wat the Tyler must have suddenly 
arrived. 

As soon as Dick reached the city, he hastened 
home, where he learnt the arrival of the insurgent 
bands late on the previous evening, and of the 
ravages which they had already committed. While 
crossing Blackheath, Wat's men captured a carriage 
contahiing the king's mother, who had been paying 
a visit to the tomb of her husband in Canterbury 
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Cathedral, and was then on her way to join her son 
in the Tower. The rough fellows made her dismount ; 
and, after praising her beauty, exacted a few kisses, 
and then suffered her to proceed. 

Lord Mayor Walworth was determined to defend 
the city to the uttermost. All the available force 
was under arms, and advantageously posted to resist 
the entrance of the rebels. The drawbridge of Lon- 
don Bridge was raised, and all the boats moored on 
the city side of the Thames. Foiled at finding the 
drawbridge up, the rebels destroyed a number of 
buildings in Southwark belonging to Court officials, 
and released the prisoners in the Marshalsea and the 
King's Bench, setting fire to both places. They 
next attacked and destroyed the archbishop's palace 
at Lambeth. 

After remaining at home a short time, Dick pro- 
ceeded to the hall in Aldermanbury, to hear what 
was to be done now the rebels had arrived. He 
found the lower hall filled with an excited crowd ; 
and the mayor and aldermen were at that moment 
in consultation in their private room. The report 
was that the king had counselled the admission of 
the rebels, as there was not a sufficient force in 
London to resist them; and it was impossible to 
keep such a multitude at bay. He hoped by pacific 
measures to divert them from further mischief. Mes-. 
sengers were constantly arriving with fresh intelli- 
gence of the movements of the rebels, and amongst 
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them was one who announced that there were great 
flames to be seen in the direction of Highbury, where 
it was supposed the manor of the Lord Treasurer was 
in course of destruction. 

Dick hastened back with the news that the 
insurgents were to be admitted, and provided with 
good entertainment, until they could be induced to 
depart. He was to take duty again that night within 
the city, and was prevailed upon by Sir Hugh to 
snatch a few hours' sleep during the afternoon. At 
curfew he rode out to assist in maintaining order. 

The insurgents were now encamped close to the 
city walls; and behind them, in the Strand, the 
buildings of the Temple and the Palace of the Savoy, 
given to the flames, were burning slowly all night. 

The hours passed in dreadful suspense. Sir Hugh's 
ague had increased to such an extent as to render 
him incapable of stirring from his bed, and Alice 
with her maids watched beside the couch in great 
distress. 

When morning dawned, every one who had been 
under arms in any part of the city was ordered to 
retire ; and, soon afterwards, the gates were opened, 
the drawbridge was lowered, and the insurgents, who 
numbered upwards of 100,000, swarmed into the city. 
Dick was then at home, and he watched the irruption 
from a window. The men were chiefly agricultural 
labourers, and thousands of them had neither cover- 
ings for their heads nor shoes to their feet. A short 
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leathern coat, or a long blanket gown, was all they 
had to wear ; but each man was armed with a weapoiL 
Some carried Bows and arrows, others hatdiets, and 
many had spears— a few, swords and shields. Not 
more than 800 or 400 were mounted,, and these 
acted as leaders. After the lapse of a few hours, 
the work of spoliation began. The doors of the 
Fleet and Newgate prisons were broken open, the 
prisoners released, and the buildings set on fire. 
The mob next proceeded to the extensive pile of edi- 
fices belonging to the order of the knights of St 
John of Jerusalem, the prior of which was Sir R 
Hales, the treasurer of the king, and on that account 
especially obnoxious to the people. They broke 
down the great gate, and set fire to the church and 
the habitations of the knights. 

Whittington caused the great door of Sir Hugh's 
house to be barricaded before the admission of the 
rioters. They had been watching the moTements of 
the people for two hours, when they were startled by 
seeing a number of men, all armed, led by one on 
horseback, stop in front of the house, and imme- 
diately a vigorous knocking was commenced at tb£ 
entrance gate. 

'* By St George ! " exclaimed Dick, « the rascals 
are coming to brei^ into the house." 

Alice bounded to his side as he started from, his 
seat 

•* You will remain with to, IM(^, will you not ? " 
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" To remain here, Alice, would be certain death. 
You must go and hide in the cellar. If they burn 
the house, the cellar will certainly not suffer." 

As they were speaking, Sir Hugh attempted to rise 
from his bed ; but the exertion was too much, and 
he fell helpless on the floor. 

" father dear I " exclaimed Alice in an agony 
of mind, as she bent over him, "do not despair; 
Dick will defend us." 

At that moment the servants rushed into the room, 
some with arms in their hands, and others trembling 
with fear. 

" Quick, you fellows," exclaimed Dick as they 
entered, **four of you bear Sir Hugh to the cellar; 
Mistress Alice and the maids will accompany him. 
Let the rest arm ; we must go down and fight 
these fellows if they break in." 

The noise of blows was now mingled with oaths 
and curses, and shouts were raised of " Throw out 
the lawyers ! Death to all lawyers I " 

*^ What can they mean ? " said Dick ; " is it a 
mistake ? " 

A few moments sufficed to carry out his in- 
junctions. Sir Hugh, accompanied by Alice and 
the women, was conveyed into the cellar, and their 
exact position concealed from discovery by bales of 
cloth. Then the entrance was barred. 

" How many of us are there ?" asked Dick, running 
his eve over the men who were with him. 

L 
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^* Fourteen," was the response. 

" Four of yon stand by the cellar door, and watch 
for the first man who makes his appearance, in case 
any climb over the garden wall ; the remainder come 
with me to the gateway." 

But they had not time to reach the gateway before 
a loud crash was heard ; the timbers, shattered to 
pieces under the blows of hundreds of hatchets, gave 
way, and a crowd of men rushed in. Dick retired 
with his little band to the cellar door, and with their 
spears and swords iliey presented such a formidable 
appearance as to keep the crowd at bay for a few 
seconds. 

" Down with the lawyers and all their men," 
shouted one fellow, who was clad in a short quilted 
leathern jacket, and wore a hood. 

Dick started with surprise ; the voice was one he 
knew quite well. 

A roar of assent followed. 

" Back, fellows," shouted Dick ; " what do you 
mean? There are no lawyers here, but simple 
mercers ; you are mistaken." 

" You lie," fiercely exclaimed the same man whose 
voice had attracted Disk's ear. ^^ I know you for a 
lawyer and a robber of poor men such as we are." 

^^ Marmaduke I " shouted Dick, " I know your 
voice. This is your work then, bringing these poor 
men here under pretence that Sir Hugh Fitzwarren 
is a lawyer ? Be not deceived by that rascal. 
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'^ He is no rascal, master/' shouted some of the 
men, "bnt a poor fellow like ourselves. Give in 
and be killed, or we shall slay yon and all yonr 
men as you stand." 

The men, as they spoke, raised their weapons. 

** Hold there, my men," shouted a horseman, 
who had ridden into the yard with the crowd. 
^^ Hold, I say ; open, let me pass. I should know 
that voice." 

Dick looked up amassed, for the voice of the man 
on horseback also struck his ear with a familiar 
sound. 

The men opened a path, and the horseman, riding 
through, bent down for an instant, peering into the 
face of Dick. The recognition was mutual and in* 
stantaneous. 

" Why, it is young Dick Whittington, of Pauntley." 

*^ Adam of Gloucester, can it be you?" 

As he spoke, Dick lowered the point of his sword. 

** Down with your weapons, lads," shouted Adam, 
for it was he. " Down with your weapons; this is an 
honest lad, and no lawyer. I will stand for him. 
Where is the rascal that brought us here ? " 

Marmaduke saw the unexpected change of affairs, 
and was moving off, but the men closed round and 
held him &8t. 

" Who is that fellow, Dick ? " inquired Adam. 

^^ He was an apprentice with me in this house, but 
lie is a thief and a liar." 
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^^ Take him to the nearest block in Cheapside and 
chop off his head," said Adam ; " he would have 
spilled innocent blood." 

With loud shouts the men at once commenced 
dragging Marmaduke away. 

" Spare his life, Adam, I beseech you," exclaimed 
Dick ; " let the fellow go this time." 

" No," was the response ; " he deserves to die, 
Dick, if only for attempting to murder you." 

'^ Let me entreat you, Adam, to save him if you 



can." 



" Dick, I am sorry to refuse you anything, but the 
fellow must die. He swore by all the saints that he 
could lead us to the house of the most roguish lawyer 
in London, and he brought us here. Look here, Dick, 
I must ride off now ; we have much to do in a short 
time, but come hither to me." 

Dick approached, and Adam bent down and 
whispered, '^ K any man asks, ^ For whom boldest 
thou?' answer, *For King Eichard and the true 
Commons,' and you will be safe. I will return and 
hear all you have to say when matters are settled. I 
shall know the place, Dick, by the battered door. 
That rascal I " 

"I say, Adam, one word." 

It was too late. Adam rode out of the yard and 
disappeared. Dick never saw him more. 

For several moments, Dick, bewildered with what 
had happened, moved neither hand nor foot, but a 
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loud clamonr at the door of the cellar aroused him. 
The time that had elapsed seemed an age, measured 
by the agony which those within had endured ; but 
they were all safe ; there was no further need for 
concealment^ and Sir Hugh was borne back again 
to his own room. The danger was not yet wholly 
past, for the tumult in Cheapside was greater than 
ever, and headless bodies lay everywhere about the 
streets. The shattered gateway exposed the house 
to a fresh attack at any moment, but Adam had 
furnished Dick with the secret passwords, and he 
felt convinced that with the exercise of a little 
prudence, they would be spared from further out- 
rage. Calling the men together, he bade them lay 
aside their weapons, and then imparted to them the 
secret passwords. Selecting four or five of them, he 
bade them take up their places near the gateway and 
await the issue of events ; the others were ordered to 
sleep for a few hours and then relieve those on duty. 
Dick felt that everything depended upon the caution 
with which he acted, and his instructions were, on 
no account to provoke any man, and, if challenged, 
at once to give the reply. Nor were his precau- 
tions needless, for many parties stopped at the door 
of the house, and eyed the men curiously as they 
lounged upon the broken timbers of the gate, but, 
not seeing them armed, passed on. Twice bands of 
men, excited by liquor, demanded of Dick, " For 
whom boldest thou?" and each time his reply, " Foi 
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King Bichard and the true Coniinons," was greeted 
with load i^proTing shouts. All night long the tomnlt 
lasted. The insurgents were in complete possession 
of the city, but, on the whole, they used their triumph 
temperately. In most of the streets, the merchants 
caused casks of wine and joints of cooked meat to 
be placed before their houses, so that the rebels 
might eat and drink, and go their way. Next 
morning, the young king sent but heralds desiring 
the people to meet him at Mile End, and he boldly 
rode thither, accompanied only by a few persons. 
Sixty thousand men met him in the place desig- 
nated, and they demanded — 1st, The total abolition 
of slavery for themselves and their children for ever ; 
2d. The reduction of the rent of good land; 3d. 
Liberty to buy and sell in all fairs; and 4th. A 
general pardon. The king gave a written promise 
that they should have everything they asked, and in 
a few hours the men peaceably dispersed. While 
this interview was taking place, a body of peasants 
from Kent got into the Tower, and put to death the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Sir Robert Hales, and 
several others, and all the nobles fled with the queen 
mother to other parts of London for safety. 

There was stiU another body of men to be treated 
with; those who followed Wat the Tyler. While 
negotiations were proceeding with the peasants at 
Mile End, these men marched about the streets of 
London massacring many people. The foreign mer* 
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chants were special objects of dislike to them, aud 
wherever one was found, he was beheaded. If his 
dress did not disclose his nationality, he was asked 
to say " Bread and cheese," which the Flemish called 
"brot and cawse," and if he conld not pronounce the 
words rightly, he was at once put to death. These 
rebels reached London on the 13th June, and on the 
15th the king had his famous interview with Wat at 
Smithfield. It was generally known in the city that 
the meeting would take place, and the insurgents 
pressed thither in great numbers. A few hours 
elapsed, and then the citizens were roused to action 
by the appearance of a number of the aldermen on 
horseback, shouting as they rode, '^ Arm, arm, and 
ride out ! The rebels are in flight ! Arm, arm, for 
the king!" At once Dick mounted a horse, and 
taking his sword, galloped off to Smithfield. Before 
the door of St Bartholomew lay the dead body 
of Wat the Tyler, who had been slain by Wal- 
worth, the valiant mayor, and his deluded followers 
were scampering away in all directions, hotly pursued 
by men-at-arms who rode amongst them, and slashed 
them without mercy. Bows and arrows, spears and 
swords, were thrown away by the rebels in their flight, 
but on swept the avenging force of citizens, until they 
reached Old Street Hoad, when the king commanded 
the pursuit to cease. On their return, calling before 
him Walworth, the mayor, John Philpot, Nicholas 
Brember,, and Bobert Launde, he knighted them 
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for their services. Wat the Tyler's head was set 
up on London Bridge in place of that of the arch- 
hishop, which had heen fixed there by his murderers ; 
and a number of the insurgents, who were caught 
and proved to hj^ve taken part in the murders, were 
executed at once. Dick returned home thoroughly 
worn out by his chase ; he had scarcely taken any 
rest since the day before the arrival of the insurgents 
in London. He found Sir Hugh, notwithstanding 
what he had undergone, better of his ague, and the 
reception he met with amply repaid him for his 
valorous exertions. 

" Whittington," said Sir Hugh, after Dick had 
related the dispersion of the rebels, "we owe our 
lives to you." 

'* No, no. Sir Hugh." 

"No protestations, I beg; whatever obligations 
you have placed yourself under to me, are more than 
repaid by your services in these trying days that are 
now happily past, I trust, for ever. Now, Whitting- 
ton, there is no further reason for you to keep your 
secret ; tell Alice what you told me." 

"Father," exclaimed Alice, "what do you mean?" 
and as she spoke, she rose and walked to the window, 
in order to hide her confusion. Thither Dick followed, 
and took a seat beside her. There were a few words 
spoken in whispers between them, and then silence 
ensued. 

" Now, return to me," said Sir Hugh. " Whitting- 
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ton, it is right I should tell Alice before you, 
that I knew of your love for her some months ago, 
but that your sense of duty forbade you to acknow- 
ledge it to her, until you had finished your term of 
apprenticeship ; but the events of the past few days 
have satisfied all claims that I could possibly have 
upon your gratitude, and you will be out of your 
apprenticeship now in a few months." 

" Not before May, Sir Hugh." 

" Oh, the time will quickly pass ; but I forget ; 
love unrealised makes time hang heavy. A few 
months to an old man, Whittington, do not seem a 
long period ; they will quickly pass, and as soon as 
you are enrolled a member of the Guild, I shall leave 
the entire business to your care, and go into the 
country to spend my few remaining years. I have 
no fear of your success in business, nor of my 
daughter's happiness." 

Alice sat beside the bed, playing with the silken 
coverlet. 

" Now, leave me ; go, both of you, walk in the 
garden, and finish your conversation." 

They did as they were directed, and wandered about 
amongst the flowers, or sat in the summer house, the 
door of which was screened by an overhanging honey- 
suckle. Dick made a full confession of his love. 

" I could not," he said, " deeply though I loved 
you, break the obligation which your father laid upon 
my honour, at the time I became an apprentice ; I 
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shall nerer forget with what emphasis he said in 
reading over the rules for an apprentice, ' He shall 
neither marry, nor engage to many, until he is ont 
of his apprenticeship ;' nor did your father relieve me 
from the obligation when I spoke with him, but he said 
I mnst win you for mysel£'* 

Then Alice, with a woman's perversity, chided him 
for his cruelty, and vowed she had only just begun 
to love him, and called him cruel, and told him he 
had wooed her father to win her, with many another 
wayward sentence. She chided nntil Dick told her 
that his confession had changed her, and he protested 
that he would rather have lived on with his love nneon- 
fessed, than be scolded in such a fashion. Answering 
that, Alice told him that he was cross and unlike 
her old companion, and vowed that his military duties 
had wearied him out. 

" K you stay much longer, you will be yawning, 
therefore I insist upon your going into the house, 
and taking the rest that is needful for you." 

Dick assented, but as he rose to leave, he placed 
in her hand a jewel-case which he had taken from 
his pouch. 

" There," he quietly remarked, " that is a small 
trifle out of the fruit of my first venture with the 
Unicom ; I hope you will like it" 

He ran away laughing, to escape the embarrassing 
thanks which he knew he should receive, and left 
Alice alone to enjoy her surprise. The box contaired 
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a suite of gems made up of rubies, mounted in gold ; 
there was a magnificent gold chain for the neck with 
a ruby pendant ; a large ruby brooch set in gold, and 
bracelets to correspond. They were the finest Dick 
possessed, and had been polished and mounted for him 
at Antwerp, under the direction of Captain Bover^ 

Next day, Marmaduke's head was recognised by one 
of the porters who had known him, amongst a heap of 
heads on London Bridge, which the insurgents had 
intended to place above the towers, but their disper- 
sion had prevented them from carrying out their 
intention. When Parliament assembled, some of 
the speakers were bold enough to attribute the 
insurrection to the mode in which the law was ad- 
ministered, and to the exactions and cruelties of the 
farmers and collectors of the taxes. Amongst the 
residents in London, great curiosity was manifested 
to see the ruins left by the rebels. Alice shared in 
the universal feeling; and under the guidance of 
Dick, they spent several days riding from place to 
place. 

As soon as peace was secured, the king directed 
Tresilian, the Chief Justice, to proceed through all the 
districts from whence the insurgents had come, and 
try all the prisoners. Of those found guilty, upwards 
of 1500 poor wretches were put to death. 

About this time, one change took place in the 
household of Sir Hugh, which occasioned much regret 
to Dick, and that was the loss of Alexander the 
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priest, wlio left for the prnpose of entering the order 
of the Bominicans. In after years he became a 
famous preacher amongst the poor; and upon the 
few occasions when he Tisited London, rarely omitted 
the opportunity of paying a visit to his old friend 
Whittington. 



CHAPTER IX. 

1881-1383. 

An arohseologioal ramble— The scene from the city walk — St Pftura 
Cathedral — The grave of Sheriff Beckett — St Martin le Qrande — 
The monastery of Blackfriars — The White Friar»— The Qrey 
Friars— Smithfield— The Carthusians— The river of Wells— West- 
minster Abbey — The Savoy — Durham Palace — Picard's House in 
the Vintry — The Tower Royal — The Guildhall in Aldermanbury 
— The halls of the trade companies — ^The troubles of the me- 
chanics — Scene on the Thames bank— The wharves — ^Richard II. 
espouses Anne of Bohemia — Dick out of his time — ^Marries Alice 
Fitzwarren — Lord Mayor Northampton — The Wyckliffites — Lord 
Mayor Brember — Dick's interview with Richard II. — Scogan the 
court jester. 

One morning shortly after a visit to the rains of 
Lambeth Palace, Alice proposed that they should have 
a ramble all over London. 

" Why, it will take weeks to accomplish your wish, 
Alice." 

"What if it does, Sir Eichard? Are not my 
wishes of sufficient importance to induce you to set 
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■ 
apart a few hours a day for their accomplishment ? 

Come now, you must not refuse. We can take servants 

with us, and there is nothing I should enjoy more, 

excepting, of course, your lordship's company, in all 

the world. Why, I declare I scarcely know my way 

about anywhere in London." 

" Are you afraid of my not being able to protect 
you, Alice?" 

" Dick, you coward, no ; I think I should dare to go 
anywhere with you, and without any other escort." 

She laid emphasis on the word think, as though it 
was a matter of doubt ; but the expression on her 
face gave Dick the proper interpretation. The project 
was finaUy agreed upon. 

^^ Shall we go as pilgrims ? " asked Alice ; " in 
palmers' gowns, with staves in our hands, and cockle- 
shells in our hoods ? " 

" With bagpipes played before us," added Dick, 
*^ dogs barking, and people running after us to know 
where we have been, and what relics we have brought 
away. No, no, Alice 1 I am not bankrupt, nor so idle 
as to want a pilgrim's disguise. Besides," he added, 
'^ my confessor has not recommended a change of air 
yet. When he does, Alice, I shall have to go alone." 

" A good riddance, my dear, for I really begin to 
fancy that, unless you go away somewhere I shall 
change my mind, and say, * Nay,' after all." 

There was not much probability of that happening, 
however, judging by what took place immediately 
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at the termination of Alice's little speech. After 
many consultations, the matter was finally settled ; 
and while autumn still lingered, they wandered at will 
about the city walls, the streets, and the river bank. 
Xn this way they saw many strange sights, mingled 
with many sorts of people, and learned more of 
London, and the ways of her inhabitants, than they 
had ever known before. 

The general aspect of the city and neighbourhood 
may be indicated. A high, broad, stone wall encircled 
the principal portion of London, and was pierced by 
seven gates: the Postern near the Tower, Aldgate, 
Bishopsgate, Cripplegate, Aldersgate, Newgate, and 
Ludgate. The wallcommenced at the north end of the 
Tower, and swept round, nearly in the form of a bow, 
until it touched the river of Wells, which ran along 
what is now called Faringdon Street ; and terminated 
in a castle on the edge of the Thames, erected in 
1275. This wall was further strengthened with 
towers at bow-shot distances from each other ; except 
where the swamp called Finsbury Moor rendered 
such towers unnecessary. This moor was the haunt 
of wild fowl all the year, and in winter time presented 
the appearance of a vast lake, A few fields adjacent 
to the walls were tilled; and beyond them were 
woods and forests, cleared in places by woodmen, 
whose huts formed the nucleus of famous villages in 
after years. Between the city and Westminster. 
Abbey, the land bordering the Thames was occupied 
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by palatial mansions, the majority of wliicli were the 
town residences of conntry bishops. Starting from 
the city, the first belonged to the Bishop of St 
David's ; and the next to the Bishop of Salisbury. 
The locality once belonging to the White Friars still 
preserves that name. Then came the Temple buildings 
and grounds : Exeter Inn, Bath Inn, Chester Inn, 
Worcester Inn, all residences of bishops. The Bishop 
of Ely resided, when in town, at his house in Holborn ; 
the grounds covering twenty acres, the whole enclosed 
with a high wall The Savoy Palace was the next in 
order, then in ruins. Durham House and Norwich 
House followed; and after came Scotland Palace, 
frequently the residence of Scottish kings. York 
Palace, the town house of the archbishops of York, 
occupied the site of Whitehall. Westminster Abbey 
and Hall remain unchanged; and the site of the 
present Houses of Parliament was at this period 
covered by a royal palace. Beturning again to the 
city, there were, without the walls, an abbey of 
Cistercians near the Tower; close to Aldgate, the 
famous nunnery of St Clair. Near Bishopsgate 
was the priory and hospital of St Mary of Bethlehem ; 
and to the north a priory of Benedictine nuns, dedi- 
cated to St John. To the north-west of Aldersgate 
was the Hospital of St Bartholomew, and close ad- 
joining, the priory dedicated to the same saint. Still 
further north were the grounds and buildings occupied 
^7 the Carthusian Friars. West of this establish- 
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ment the rich knights of St John of Jerusalem founded 
a home, and dwelt in princely splendour ; and close 
beside them was a colony of Black Nuns, who lived 
in the Clerkenwell Nunnery. 

Within the city walls there existed several very 
extensive monastic institutions. Dividing the whole 
into two portions, east and west : there were in the 
east, the Crutched Friars, near the Tower; the Priory 
of the Holy Trinity, close to Aldgate; St Helen's 
Nunnery; and the Augustine Friars. In the west 
were the Black Friars, on the border of the Thames ; 
and the Grey Friars, Newgate Street. St Paul's 
Cathedral, a Gothic structure whose tall spire was 
a landmark for seamen, stood in the centre of a large 
area of ground. A great wall enclosed the whole, 
pierced by six gates. The principal entrance led to 
Ludgate ; the second was in Paul's Alley, and led to 
Paternoster Bow; the third was in Canon Alley, 
and led to the north door of the Cathedral ; the fourth, 
a little gate, led to Cheapside ; the fifth was styled 
the gate of St Augustine, and led to Watling Street; 
and the sixth was opposite to the south entrance by 
Paul's chain. Within this area were a churchyard, 
and large open spaces where the Folkmote was held, 
and the volunteers drilled. The existence of so many 
monastic establishments testifies to the charity of the 
age. Such was the general aspect of London at the 
time when Whittington was a youth. The guilds 
and companies were rapidly growing in wealth and 
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power, and the principal ones boasted the posses- 
sion of their own halls, while the city haU was in 
what is now called Aldermanbury. The poor people 
crowded together in honses bordering on the Thames ; 
they worked from snnrise to sunset, were scantily 
clothed, and lived upon coarse food. London life, 
in its everyday aspect, was then well worth observing. 
Dick and Alice wandered amongst the timber shops 
in which the homers sat at work. 

" The price of horn is rising,*' said one. 

" They have no business to allow horn to go out of 
London until the trade is supplied," responded his 
neighbour. ^ 

Li another street the bowyers were at work upon 
statute bows for the citizens and the country people. 
Close beside them were the men who made the arrows. 
This was a difficult and delicate operation. Unless 
the arrow-heads were well boiled in oil, they would not 
answer the purpose for which they were designed. 

" Those patten-makers are using up all the aspen 
wood to make their clogs," said one man to his 
neighbour, as he stood with a leathern apron full of 
arrow-heads. 

" It is to be talked over at the hall," said his neigh- 
bour ; " we are going to petition the king to put a 
stop to it. They ought not to' be allowed to use the 
wood at all until we are supplied." 

In another street they came to the stalls of the 
cobblers. 
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^^ I say it is not fair for the shoemakers to be 
allowed to mend boots/' said one who carried an old 
pair of shoes in his hand. 

" I should like to know what we are to turn to, if 
that is allowed to go on," said his fellow. " Our 
warden says it will not be allowed long." 

A walk of a few more minutes' duration brought 
them into the region where the tanners carried on 
their trade. A man with a heap of skins upon his 
arm stopped another similarly laden : 

" These vagabond shoemakers are ruining our 
trade. They want to tan the leather which they use 
for their boots." 

" Things are coming to a pretty pass," said his 
fellow. 

^' I saw a pair of boots made of leather tanned by 
a shoemaker," said the first man. " The leather was 
that badly tanned it made the man lame to whom 
the boots belonged." 

" Poor shoemakers I " exclaimed Alice. 

" They seem to be in a hobble," said Dick ; " one 
says they should not be allowed to mend the boots 
they make; and another, that they must not be 
permitted to tan their own leather. Every man to 
his own trade. What would London come to if one 
trade was allowed to interfere with another, I should 
like to know." 

The shoemakers were indeed in a bad case just at 
this time, for an Act of Parliament was soon after 
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passed, forbiddiDg them tanning tlie leather they used, 
and mending the boots they made ; the patten-makers 
were at the same time forbidden the nse of aspen 
wood. Afterwards some concession was made; the 
patten-makers were allowed to nse the aspen wood that 
the arrow-head makers threw aside, and the shoemakers 
to tan their own leather, provided they did it properly. 
The cobblers, however, succeeded in getting a prohibi- 
tion issued against the shoemakers cobbling the boots 
of customers when they wanted repairing. 

Along Eastcheap they passed, where the people sat 
in the doors of the taverns, listening to the street 
musicians ; along Candlewick Street, where the looms 
of the weavers were in constant motion ; past London 
Stone, where the drapers oflfered cloth for sale by the 
dress ; into Billingsgate, where the boatmen entreated 
them to go for a sail ; then on to Cornhill, where 
pots and pans were sold, and stolen goods disposed 
of. Another day they rambled along the river side, 
from the mouth of the river of Wells, threading the 
narrow lanes, and crossing wharf after wharf, where 
foreign ships sailed up, and delivered their cargoes of 
wines and merchandise, or where fish was sold At 
the Oyster Gate, close to London Bridge, was a wharf 
where rushes were landed ; and at the jetty, where 
the boats were moored, there were people constantly 
drawing water from the river, either to supply their 
own needs or to hawk about the streets of London. 
There was Ebbe Gate, another wharf, now the site 
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of Old Swan Lane, Wild Goose Lane, near tlie Steel- 
yard, and the famous Queenhithe, where foreign ships 
loaded with the most costly merchandise were moored. 
Salt Wharf was close by, with Cousin Lane, Rat Lane, 
and many others. There was always a scene of busy life 
about the wharves and lanes near the river. Ships 
moved up and down the stream, on deck men singing 
to the music of some instrument; foreign ships of 
quaint shape coming from distant places, such as 
Genoa or Venice. One day, as they were strolling 
along one of the wharves, they descried a number of 
boys washing cloth in the water. 

" Holloa 1 " called out Dick; " what are you lads 
doing there ? " 

"Washing skins, sir merchant," was the reply; 
" and mighty cold it is in wintry weather." 

" Why do you do it, then? " asked Alice. 

*^ Because our masters make us," was the response. 

" We have more fights here than all the other 

I 

apprentices put together," remarked a third. 

" What do you mean ? " i 

" The servants, sir merchant, when they come to i 

water their horses, would ride us down if we did not 
defend ourselves. Never a day passes but what we 
have a fight over it." 

" Poor lads ; I am sorry for you." 

" It is not a merry sight to see the poor people in 
the by-streets," remarked Alice. " I am glad that 
we have made our last excursion." I 
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" So am I ; and wlien I am Lord Mayor, Alice, I 
shall do what I can to ameliorate the condition of 
the poor." 

They both laughed as though the joke was really a 

good one. 

The autumn of 1380 was spent in thus rambling 
about the city and its vicinity. The months of winter 
passed slowly by, diversified with many incidents of 
social and political importance. Of national events, 
one of the most important was the marriage of the 
king to Anne of Bohemia. The new queen received 
a rare ovation upon her entrance into the ciiy ; and 
the chief thing which attracted the notice of the 
spectators was, that she rode, upon a side-saddle, 
which had never been seen in England before. The 
people gazed in astonishment at the extraordinary 
sight. 

" What can the world be coming to, I should like 
to know?" observed a man, who carried upon his 
head a number of wooden saddles. ^* Every lady will 
grow so dainty now, that she will not ride like a man 
any longer, but will needs have a side-saddle like the 
queen." 

*' All the better for trade, simpleton, is it not ? 
Before time, one saddle would do for a man and 
his wife, but now every married man must needs 
have two. You will come to stark naught one day 
with your grumbling." 

The time at length came when Dick completed the 
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term of his apprenticeship — March 1381 — ^and the day 
was celebrated by a grand entertainment given by Sir 
Hugh to all their firiends and acquaintances. For 
three days the feast lasted, and during the whole 
time, open house was maintained. After the usual for- 
malities had been gone through, Dick was admitted a 
member of the Mercers' Company ; and Sir Hugh soon 
afterwards fulfilled his promise of taking Dick into 
partnership with him, 

" Now," said he, " as soon as you are married, 
Dick — and the sooner the event comes off the better 
— I will leave the whole business to you." 

Whittington and Mistress Alice Fitzwarren were 
married at St Paul's in the latter end of July 1381; 
and this event was followed by another series of 
entertainments, the happy couple celebrating their 
marriage by the distribution of a large quantity of 
bread and meat amongst the poor people of the ward. 
Sir Hugh left London in the latter end of this year, 
and took up his residence at a manor belonging to 
him in the country. Dick now entered upon the most 
important part of his life, yet one for which he had 
been preparing himself, though unconsciously, during 
the whole term of his apprenticeship. His business 
habits, his rectitude, and his learning, soon enabled 
him to take a high place amongst the city merchants, 
and at no distant period to exercise great influence 
over the citizens at large. Sir Hugh, before he left 
London, informed the Earl of Buckingham that Dick 
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had entered into business on his own account ; and 
that nobleman at once fulfilled the pledge he had 
given in a previous interview, by giving Dick a large 
order for the livery of his household. Whittington 
devoted himself assiduously to the extension of his 
business, and profited so well by the patronage of the 
Earl of Buckingham, as greatly to extend his con- 
nection in the course of a few years. For several 
years after his marriage, Whittington entertained no 
thought of civic honours, and, in the division of parties 
within the city, carefully avoided committing himself 
to either side. 

Lord Mayor Northampton gave offence to" the clerical 
party during his term of oflSce, by the rigour with 
which he punished the scolds ; while Lord Mayor 
Brember gave offence to all the independent members 
of the council, and to the merchants generally, by 
availing himself of the influence of the Court to secure 
his election, and the power of the king to turn out 
of oflSce most of the men who were opposed to. him. 

Two men died before the close of 1383, whose 
names are well worthy of record. These were Sir 
William Walworth, who is inseparably connected 
with the insurrection of Wat Tyler ; and Sir John 
Philpot, the brave citizen who captured the pirates. 
Another, whose death should be noticed, was John 
Wyckliffe, who, notwithstanding the persecution of 
all his enemies, died peaceably at Lutterworth in 
December 1384. 
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Fresh troubles were now brewing for the city and 
for the kingdom. The queen-mother surrounded the 
king with men of obscure birth, whose sole ambition 
was to gratify every whim the king gave utterance 
to, and to occupy every hour with some new pleasure. 
The king's mode of living exceeded in extravagance 
that of any preceding monarch. His palaces were 
thronged with servants, to the number of ten thou- 
sand, who dressed in silks and velvets, and ate and 
drank at the expense of the king and the people. 
The purveyors for the king levied black-mail upon all 
traders, and the murmurs of the people soon began to 
rise. The great barons, as well as the king's uncles, 
looked with great disfavour upon the advance of the 
favourites, and the king took measures to stop the 
growth of popular disaffection. In the first place, he 
furnished his uncle, the Duke of Lancaster, with a 
small fleet and soldiers, in order that he might proceed 
to Spain, and gain possession of the kingdom, which 
he claimed. As soon as he was gone, the Earl of 
Buckingham took his place, and quickly raised himself 
to power. 

Soon after his accession to office, Whittington was 
one day summoned to attend the earl at Richmond, 
for the purpose of receiving an order from the king. 
He at once proceeded thither, taking with him the 
very best goods he possessed, as well as a number 
of polished gems. Cloths of silver, cloths of gold, 
dresses of silk, caps of velvet ornamented with stones, 
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belts of the newest Genoese patterns, were spread iqKm 
forms for the king^s inspection. Whittington, with 
some amonnt of apprehension, directed the last finish- 
ing touches in the arrangement of the goods, jost as 
a sudden buzz of voices struck upon his ear. Shouts 
of laughter were heard, and the next moment the 
young king walked in, followed bj a noisy crowd 
of courtiers. Sir Bobert de Yere and Sir Michael 
de la Pole, two of the favourites, were amongst the 
number of those with him. They were all dressed in 
the extravagant fashion of the age. Frilled collars 
stood up round their necks ; their jackets were of vel- 
vet or silk, with long sleeves and streamers ; breeches 
of velvet, stockings of silk ; the toes of their boots 
fastened to their garters. The plainest amongst them 
was Scogan, the Court-jester, who was dressed in a 
parti-coloured tunic, and wore a cap and bells upon 
his head. He was a man, whose fame as a joker, led 
to his introduction to Court by one of the king's 
favourites. Scogan was a young man of good family, 
but he had abandoned himself to the enjoyment of the 
])leasures of the age ; and, having exhausted all his 
means, now lived by the exercise of his wits. In per- 
son he was short and lithe, an excellent gymnast, in 
jumping, tumbling, or running, the champion of the 
Court. His face was remarkably small, and full of 
merriment His jokes were almost always coarse, 
and his tricks were played off upon king, queen, or 
favourite, without the least compunction. His indis- 
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cretion in this respect frequently led him into grave 

trouble. 

^^ My uncle says you have the choicest materials in 
all London/' remarked the king. 

Whittington bowed low. He was enchanted at 
once with the king's condescension. 

" Now, uncle, what am I to wear ? Come, make 
choice." 

" I should recommend, my lord, that you should 
take some silk gowns with you." 

" Silk I " exclaimed De Vere scornfully. " Why 
silk ? It is but a journey of pleasure this expedition 
to the north. The Scotch will fly as soon as they 
hear our trumpets, will they not, De la Pole ?" 

" Yes, and all the active work for our soldiers to 
do will be to hang the rogues who crave for mercy." 

" My lord," said De Vere, " let us bring a good 
supply of cloth of gold, and cloth of silver gowns, 
for you may depend upon it, there will be conquests 
to be made amongst the ladies." 

** De Vere shall choose, uncle." 

"Then, my lord, I shall order the best cloth of 
gold gowns Master Whittington has, with capes of 
velvet, and belts from Genoa, harnessed with gems." 

** Our uncle can wear what he pleases." 

" And how he pleases," added De la Pole. 

" There, uncle," said the king, " are they not kind 
and generous ? and yet you are jealous of them. I 
say you are." 
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The earl bit liis lip, but did not speak. 

" Let them dress in silver and gold, uncle,*' said 
Scogan the jester; ^* perhaps the next suit they will 
want will be one of lead." 

" Scogan," said De Vere, ** you had better send for 
a barber speedily." 

" I am not sick of a surfeit yet, Sir Robert," he 
replied. 

" De Vere, you are no match for Scogan," said the 
king. 

^* Hie before," said the king, " we have need of 
your services elsewhere." 

" Beady for any merriment," replied Scogan. " Fol- 
low your king." 

And out he strode, with antic gestures, at which the 
young king, and his friends who followed him, roared 
with laughter. 

The Earl of Buckingham watched the merry party 
out of the room with a look of scorn upon his face. 
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'^ News, Alice! news I " exclaimed Whittington to his 
wife, one day towards .the latter part of August 1385. 

" Good news, my lord, I should think by the 
excitement you display about it." 

" So it is ; the king has routed the Scots, and 
burnt Edinburgh, so I hope we shall have him back 
again soon, and with him a long peace.'' 

"Ah I I sigh for peace, my husband; for these 
wars at home and abroad will bring distress upon us 
again." 
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Dick seated himself beside his wife, who was busily 
occupied upon a piece of tapestry. 

The news seemed to spread rapidly through London. 
Men were running in every direction shouting "a 
victory," and in a short time afterwards the bells were 
ringing, and every one was congratulating his neigh- 
bour at the prospect of returning peace. For many 
days following, messengers arrived, bringing details 
of the king's progress for the Lord Mayor. They 
also reported the new titles conferred upon those in 
attendance upon the king. The Earl of Cambridge 
was made Duke of York, and the Earl of Bucking- 
ham, Duke of Gloucester; but at the same time 
honours were conferred upon many of the favourites. 
Robert De Vere was created Earl of Oxford and 
Duke of Ireland, and Michael De La Pole was elevated 
in rank by the title of Earl of Suffolk 

" There is a good deal of anger at the advance of 
the favourites, Alice," remarked Whittington. " I tell 
them the king is unjustly suspicious of his uncles. 
The Dnke of Lancaster is worth a dozen 'such men as 
either De Yere or De la Pole." 

" You ought to know," was Dame Whittington's 
reply, " that with one exception in the whole range of 
history, merit is always slow of recognition in this 
world." 

" One exception I " exclaimed Whittington in real 
astonishment. 

'^ Yes, one exception, my lord," was her reply. 
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" Is your memory so treacliierous as not to allow of 
your remembering the name of that honourable ex- 
ception," 

" Yon are a flatterer, Alice," was the reply, as it 
flashed upon Whittington's mind, that he was the ex- 
ception whose advance had not been slow. 

^^ Let us take a walk, and hear the latest gossip." 

They went out and strolled along Cheapside, where 
they met with many friends, with whom they walked 
and talked. The latest details of the war in the 
north were uppermost in the minds of all, and that, 
together with the advance of the favourites, appeared 
to absorb the attention of every one. 

A few weeks elapsed, and then the king returned 
to town, taking up his residence in the Queen's Ward- 
robe, and the city soon resumed its wonted aspect. 
Whittington's business was in a most flourishing 
condition ; for the favour which he enjoyed under the 
Duke of Gloucester, led to his having many other 
noble customers. 

Although Whittington was introduced to the king 
by an uncle with whom he was not always on the 
best of terms, yet the king found Whittington so ex- 
cellent a man of business, and always able to exhibit 
such a magnificent variety of the 'most costly goods, 
that he never withdrew his favour and patronage 
from him. His visits to the king were at regular 
intervals. Upon one occasion it would be to receive 
&om a member of the household an order for the 
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servants' liveries ; at another it was to supply the 
king and queen with the richest dresses that he had 
in stock. This naturally led to a great extension 
of his business, and the name of Whittington, the 
Court mercer, became known in every castle of 
England. As a master, Whittington endeared him- 
self to his buyers, apprentices, and servants, by the 
kindness and consideration with which he treated 
them. In the discharge of their several duties he 
insisted upon diligence and exactness, but in the 
hours of recreation they had the utmost freedom. 
Of the apprentices who served their time with him, 
the only one who remained in his employ was 
Arthur. He became a favourite with Whittington, 
because of the diligence he displayed in business, and 
his good taste in purchasing cloth of every kind. 
They were more nearly of an age than any of the 
others, and when Arthur came out of his time, which 
was accomplished the year before Dick, he was offered 
and accepted the honourable post of chief buyer to 
Sir Hugh. 

The business so rapidly increased that Whittington 
now had four buyers, who travelled about purchasing 
cloth at the great fair^, or treated with the Venetians 
upon their periodical visits to the Thames. Captain 
Rover followed his calling for several years after his 
lucky voyage, and ultimately met his death in crose^ 
ing the Channel, returning to England from Bruges. 
The Unicom^ with all on board, perished upon that 
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occasion, and amongst them was one with whom we 
are acquainted, Sam, one of Whittington's fellow- 
apprentices, who had been sent in charge of some 
goods to barter in the great fair of that celebrated 
city. The loss of the ship was, in a pecuniary point 
of view, not one of a very serious character ; but 
the sacrifice of life occasioned Whittington much 
sorrow; and he ordered ten thousand masses to be 
said for the repose of the souls of the unfortunate 
men. 

After his retirement, Sir Hugh only visited London 
occasionally. In returning from one of these visits 
in the autumn of 1886, he met with an accident while 
crossing a river, the eflfects of which threw him into 
a fever, and before the news of his sickness could 
reach London, he was dead. This unexpected event 
caused great sorrow to Alice and Whittington. Their 
grief was shared to a lesser extent by many merchants 
in London, who had been acquainted with Sir Hugh 
for many years, and by whom he was highly esteemed. 
At his death, Whittington inherited the family estate 
of the Fitz- Warrens, and, thus in point of wealth, he 
became very little inferior to the richest merchant in 
London. Whenever a loan was brought forward for 
the king, Whittington became a contributor, and his 
splendid business talents caused him, young as he was, 
to be regarded as an authority on many questions of 
trade. At the Mercers' Hall, he associated upon 
terms of equality with the leading men, and thus^ 
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ingengibly at first, lie gradually came to take part in 
the municipal affairs of the city. 

" Master Whittington," said Sheriff Stondon, " yon 
mnst come amongst ns. The city has need of the ser- 
yices of her hest citizens/' 

^^ Tme, she has need of the services of all/' was 
Whittington's reply ; " bnt those who serve mnst 
bear in mind that they risk their heads as well as 
their fortunes, in the game of favonr and disfavonr 
which is now going on." 

" Nothing venture, nothing won," was the reply. 

'^ Heads are of less consequence than honour, and 
what would become of the nation, if the city were at 
this period to remain a passive spectator of political 
movements ? " 

" Depend upon it," said Master Venour, " the true 
instincts of the people are on the side of order and 
loyalty to the throne^ when the throne is surrounded 
by councillors actuated by principles of honour and 
integrity. But the king, at the present time, is 
seduced from the tme exercise of his kingly functions, 
by the flattery of those who have nothing to hope for 
from the nation, and who can only thrive on the weak- 
ness and vanity of the monarch." 

" I heard only to-day," remarked Master Francis, 
" that the king's purveyors were seizing the very best 
of everything in his name, but at the instigation o( 
his favourites, and it is certain that there is more 
waste and ungodliness in the king's palace at the 
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present time, than in the houses of all the city mer- 
chants put together." 

" Excepting Brember's," remarked Whittington. 

" Excepting Brember, truly," said Sheriff More. " He 
ifl as bad as the worst of them, but the day will come 
when he will be toppled over. The city owes him no 
good will for taking the part he did against Gloucester." 

" At any r^-te," observed Whittington, " the king 
recognised, though tardily, the services of the earl, 
when he created him Duke of Gloucester." 

• 

" How does the duke treat you, Master Whitting- 
ton, when he is at home?" asked Master Venour. 

" He is always the same; condescendingly affable, 
ever speaking well of the king and of the city." 

"The Council, with the duke at their head, will 
keep the favourites in check for a time, I hope," 
observed Master Venour. 

" Truly I share your hope," said Whittington ; " but 
1 saw one to-day going post-haste to the duke, with 
a countenance that bore the stamp of deep concern." 

"I saw him also," remarked Venour. "It was 
Sir Nicholas Exton's servant. He bade me detain as 
many of you as I could, until his return. And here 
he comes anon." 

The new arrival was one of the Lord Mayor's prin- 
cipal servants. 

*^ Good-day," exclaimed several, as he entered the 
Guildhall. " What fresh trouble is in hand, for your 
countenance is very sad." 
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*^ Well it may be so/' was the man's reply ; " for 
within the last few hoars a deep conspiracy has been 
detected, and we shall have to arm, I fear, in a few 
days, once more." 

" Arm again ! " exclaimed several. " What is it?" 

" Nothing less than this : the Earl of Suffolk and 
the Duke of Ireland have positively made overtures to 
the Lord Mayor, that he should invite the Duke of 
Gloucester to sup with him in the city, and that 
while he sat at meat some creatures of theirs should 
be introduced to slay him." 

An angry flush passed over every man's face. 

" Can it possibly be so ? " exclaimed Whittington. 

" It is true," responded the mayor's servant ; " but 
Sir Nicholas Exton no sooner comprehended the full 
purport of the intentions of these noblemen, than he 
communicated with the duke. The plotters have fled. 
They must have left London within the last two hours. 
It is said that they will join the king, who is now at 
Nottingham, where he has summoned some of the 
judges to meet him, for what purpose I do not know." 

" Now heaven and all the saints deliver us," ejacu- 
lated Master Venour. " Has that villain Brember had 
anything to do with this ? " 

^^ He is suspected, I hear. Exton believes it is his 
scheme. But I must hurry away ; the Lord Mayor 
bade me say this much that you might be prepared 
for any emergency." 

At once the circle was dissolved, and each man 
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hied home to fnrbish up his armour, and pat his house 
in a state of defence. 

" That is sad news, indeed," said Alice, when Dick 
had told her the substance of their conversation with the 
mayor's servant. " I have a piece of bad news for you 
also. Dame Chaucer, our good old friend, is dead." 

" Dear old lady, what a sad blow for our good friend 
GeoflFrey, who has had but a sorry time of it lately. 
This blow will wring his heart. I must give orders for 
our own safety, and then I will go to Chaucer, and see 
what we can do for him. Send Arthur immediately," 
said Whittington, addressing a servant. 

The news spread quickly that a plot to assassinate 
the duke had been discovered. Knots of men collected 
about the streets, discussing the matter, and aggra- 
vating the danger which threatened. A few days 
elapsed, and the peril of the nation was disclosed. 
The king obtained a declaration from the judges at 
Nottingham, that the formation of the Council, of 
which the Duke of Gloucester was the head, was 
illegal ; and he despatched the Duke of Ireland to the 
borders of Wales in order that he might raise an army. 
The king followed to Bristol, but the Duke of Glou- 
cester, in whose honour the city had perfect confidence, 
was in quick pursuit. In his army he numbered 20,000 
men famished by the city of London. Across the 
country they marched, and, giving battle to the Duke 
of Ireland, dispersed his forces. 

On the day the news of this victorv came to 
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London, the citizens heard that the king, accompanied 
by a number of his friends, was only a short distance 
off. There was nothing to fear from him, and the 
citizens accordingly formed a deputation, headed by 
the mayor. Sir Nicholas Exton, to meet him and lead 
him into the city. He entered London, and was 
conducted to St Paul's, where a solemn mass was 
celebrated as a thanksgiying. In that glorious old 
church, surrounded by a few friends, the kneeling 
king sought that consolation which the distracted 
terrors of his mind rendered acceptable. He little 
thought that that was the last occasion he would ever 
take part in a service within those walls ; and that, 
in a few years time, his corpse shrouded in lead 
would lie upon the steps of the high altar, in order 
that his subjects might assure themselves of his 
death. As soon as service was concluded, a pro- 
cession was formed; and, as the king passed along 
Cheapside, Alice and Dick waved scarves from their 
window in his honour. He proceeded to the house 
of Sir Nicholas Brember, where he remained during 
the rest of the day ; and in return for the treatment 
he received, promised him his royal favour ; a promise 
which, a few months afterwards, he found himself 
unable to redeem. 

No long time elapsed before the Duke of Glou- 
cester, having dispersed the rebels, marched at the 
head of his victorious soldiers to London. As he 
neared the city, he was joined by all the members 
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of the Council, and to them were added nearly 
all the great barons with their followers. The king 
forbade ther citizens to render the duke any aid; 
but no sooner was his arrival known, than the 
mayor sent him the keys, and the citizens furnished 
his soldiers with all necessary refreshment. The 
duke entered London on the 17th of November 1387, 
As he rode along Cheapside, accompanied by all the 
great barons of the kingdom, the people shouted, 
" God bless the good Duke of Gloucester." " God 
bless the great duke, our deliverer." 

At this time, Bishop Braybrooke was witii the 
frightened king in the Tower, exhorting him to 
receive his uncle and the barons into favour, and be 
guided by their counsel in the future. The brave 
bishop did not hesitate to denounce the Duke of 
Ireland and the Earl of Suffolk as the seducers of the 
king. The counsel of the bishop prevailed at length, 
and the duke and his friends were received by the king 
with a show of love, upon their entering the Tower. 
A few months afterwards. Parliament assembled, and 
the duke denounced the king's favourites as usurpers 
of the prerogatives of the monarch, and as common 
disturbers of the peace of England. Some of them 
fled at once, not daring to brave the anger of the 
Commons, but amongst those captured were Tresilian, 
the Chief Justice, and Sir Nicholas Brember. Both 
men had rendered themselves obnoxious to the people; 
the Chief Justice, by the cruelty with which he treated 
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the rebels after the insurrection in the beginning of 
the king's reign ; and Brember, because of his 
usurpation of the functions of chief magistrate. 
Both were tried and condemned to death. Upon the 
day appointed for the execution of Brember, the 
streets were thronged with an angry, excited multi- 
tude, anxious to see him pass on his way to Tyburn. 

" Listen to the roar of the multitude," exclaimed 
Whittington, as the procession entered Cheapside 
from the Tower. " May the Holy Virgin have mercy 
upon his miserable soul." 

" b Dick ! what a fearful sight." 

Every window was crowded with spectators, and 
many a woman that day breathed a prayer of pity, as 
the wretched man passed before her eyes. He was 
seated upon a hurdle, his hands and legs tied. Before 
him sat the executioner with the implements of death 
in his hands. Before and behind rode a number of 
horsemen armed with spears, who had great difficulty in 
keeping the roadway clear for the passage of the hurdle. 
Brember's face was deadly pale, and he shook with fear 
as the execrations of the people rang in his ears. 

"There he goes," exclaimed Whittington, "and 
Tyburn has never had a victim who more richly 
merited an ignominious fate." 

" Dick 1 " exclaimed Alice, " you seem to have lost 
all the softness of nature you once had." She clasped 
her arms about his neck as she spoke. " Suppose 
you should be so treated ! " 
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" My darling," was his response, " I can feel for 
the poor wretch's agony as a man ; but as a citizen, 
I say he deserves his fate, for having betrayed those 
interests he ought to have guarded. I pray you do 
not look so sad." 

" I am sorry now, Dick, you ever became a mem- 
ber of the Council." 

"Oh, my darling, that is all nonsense ! What you 
must try to do is to help me in the performance of my 
duty. There is plenty of work to be done by an honest 
man, in elevating the condition of his fellows, without 
his becoming a partisan. Now, come, be satisfied." 

The scene that Alice witnessed that day oppressed 
her heart ; and the vision of the wretched man's face 
haunted her for many weeks. 

The only one executed, whose fate excited any 
commiseration, was Sir Simon Burley, the guardian of 
the king when a child, and the one chosen to negotiate 
his marriage ; but the Duke of Gloucester, in spite of 
the entreaties of the young king and queen and others, 
remained inflexible in his purpose, and the good old 
man was put to death. 

Troubles at home were followed by troubles from 
other quarters. The French fitted out a fleet, and 
landed a large number of men in Scotland, designing 
to operate against England, both by sea and land. 
In neither object was the new war successful. The 
Earl of Arundel defeated the French at sea, capturing 
nearly the whole of their fleet; and Hotspur van- 
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quished the Scotch in the ever memorable battle of 
Chevy Chase. These events cansed great derangement 
of trade and agricultural labour, so that when the 
autumn of 1388 came, the most vigorous eflforts were 
found necessary, in order to supply the necessities 
of the people, and reduce the population to order. 
During the whole of that year, however, under the 
vigorous administration of Grloucester, great efforts 
were made to improve the condition of the people. 

" What is the latest news ? " said Whittington one 
day to Master Venour. 

" Parliament is actively passing measures for the 
peace of the nation," was his reply. " The beggars 
that swarm everywhere are to settle down in the 
nearest towns, or return to the place of their birth." 

" An excellent riddance of a great plague,** re- 
sponded Whittington. 

" No one is to leave his or her district, or go on 
pilgrimage, without a written permission, sealed with 
a seal," pursued Venour. 

^' So we shall have no- more lying for some time to 
come, for your pilgrim is a most notorious liar," 
remarked Whittington. 

" Then, I hear that servants are not to be allowed 
to wear swords." 

*^ Excellent 1 it is the best Parliament we have had 
for a long time. Why, these fellows dress up in the 
livery of their masters, and assume greater airs than 
the Duke of Gloucester himself." 
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<< Further, and in order to impress the people with 
the importance of obeying the law, stocks are to be 
at once erected in every village, town, and city of the 
land." 

" Better, and still better." 

^^ Last of all, an order is issued for the immediate 
removal of the dung from the streets of London." ^ 

^^ An almost impossible task. Where will the men 
be found for the work ; and what do they propose to 
do with the filth when it is collected ?" 

^* Ah 1 that I cannot tell you ; but I suppose every 
householder will have to do his part. By the way, I 
forgot, there is one other law passed, and that is, all 
labouring men must give up keeping dogs." 

" Very good, very good ; but I fear that we shall 
haye an invasion of game if that is carried out too 
strictly. There is only one .other thing that Parlia- 
ment can do that I know, and it is to find the means 
of putting these laws in execution. But I have a piece 
of good news to tell you, and I do not know whether 
it is not worth as much as all you have told me." 

^' What is it, then. Master Whittington ? " 

" Why, this, that the king is reconciled with his 
uncles, and in a few months we may expect the 
return of the Duke of Lancaster." 

" Master Whittington, I do not hold your news to 
be as good as you imagine. The Duke of Gloucester 
will never give up the reins of government with a 
good grace j but I can see for myself that the time is 
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not far distant when he will have to resign them. 
For the king, rid of the presence of those two 
favonrites of his, has been exhibiting a degree of 
good eondnct which is winning for him many 
friends." 

" Master Whittington," said a servant, " Dame 
Wbittington bids me desire that you will hasten 
home, because Master Thomas Chancer has called to 
speak with yon." 

" Away I away 1 " exclaimed Venonr, " a sunmions 
from a lady ; and such a lady, Master Wbittington," 
laying emphasis on the word " such," " must not, for 
a moment, be neglected/' 

Thomas Chaucer was now a handsome young man. 
While a youth, he received an excellent education 
under his father's direction, and his physical training 
was not neglected, for he was an excellent shot with 
a bow and arrow — the great weapon of offence in 
English hands, and could handle a spear and wield a 
sword with the best. 

"Master Whittington," said he, after the first 

cordial greeting was over, " I come to bring you 

good news. I have been appointed chief butler to 
the king." 

^A high and honourable office, Master Chaucer, 
and I congratulate you with all my heart." 

" I suppose. Master Chaucer," said Dame Whit- 
tmgton, ^^ we shall never see you any more after you 
have once entered upon your duties." 
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" On the contrary, I shall only be too glad, with 
your permission, to be allowed to visit here; for in 
truth, I regard Master Whittington as my earliest 
and best friend." 

" But you do not yet know the wiles of Court 
ladies. Master Chaucer. You will hardly think it 
worth while to visit a city dame when you once fall 
within the sphere of their influence." 

" You wound me. Dame Whittington, if you think 
I shall forsake old acquaintances.'^ 

" Tut ! tut ! Master Chaucer, Dame Whittington 
does but jest." 

" Then, when you do come, be sure you bring me 
all the gossip of the Court." 

" Now I perceive why you wanted to extract a 
promise that Master Chaucer would not cut our 
acquaintance. It is that you may hear all the 
scandal. Mistress Whittington." 

" Dick ! are you not ashamed ? " 

" Nay I Confess it like a woman, or rather, I 
should say, deny it like a woman, Alice." 

" Let there be no contentions on my account," 
exclaimed Chaucer laughing. " Be sure of this, 
Dame Whittington, that you shall hear all the gossip 
that will please you." 

" That promises but little," observed Whittington 
with a laugh. 

The rupture of the relations between the Duke of 
Gloucester and the king took place at a Council held 
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in the Tower^ May 3, 1389. The duke was dismiased 
from hU office^ and retired to Fleshy Gastley Soskz^ 
where he proposed to spend the remainder of his dsfs. 
At a subsequent period, the king was reconciled bjr the 
Duke of Lancaster to his uncle Gloucester ; but the 
new relations were not sincere on either side. Freed 
from the restraints under which he laboured during 
the existence of the Council, Richard IL soon drifted 
once more into the mode of life which had previously 
been the cause of great offence to the nation* He 
devoted his whole titne to pleasure, leaving the cares 
of government either to the feeble hands of his uncle 
the Duke of York, or his cousin, the fascinating Henry 
of Bolingbroke. Towards the close of 1389, the king 
was induced by his favourites to propose a grand 
tournament, in order that the English might emulate 
the scenes of chivalry common amongst continental 
nations. The time was favourable, and the king 
despatched heralds to every court of Europe, giving 
notice that, in the following year — 1390 — the English 
knights would hold the field against all comers. 

^^ Ah I Master Whittington, times are looking up a 
little now. I take it for granted that the queen and 
the ladies of the Court will shine in cloths of silver 
and cloths of gold furnished by you, at the joust on 
St George^s Day." The speaker was Master Drew 
Barentyn, a famous goldsmith ; and the conversation 
took place in Cheapside. 

^^ I have not heard of any jousting on that day^ 
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Master Barentyn, but I should be only too happy to 
furnish the dresses, as you may be sure. By the way, 
I hear that you are to furnish the silver chains for the 
tournament at Michaelmas." 

Master Barentyn started at mention of the circum 
stance. He was one of those men who thought more 
of the good fortune that came to his neighbour than 
his own. " True, Master Whittington, I forgot it ; 
but that is only a trifling matter. It is the mercers 
who make money nowadays. But have you not beard 
that on St George's Day we are to have a solemn 
joust between the Earl of Crawford from Scotland, and 
Lord Wells, who was recently our ambassador there. 
The Scotchmen will not allow that the English are 
masters yet. I saw one from the Tower this day, who 
told me that the safe-conduct had been granted by the 
king to the earl, who was allowed to number twenty- 
nine attendants in his retinue, and the day has been 
already fixed for the combat." 

" Well, Master Barentyn, for the matter of that, it 
is news to me, and by no means disagreeable." 

" Good-day, sir merchants," exclaimed the Town 
Clerk, " I am delighted to have the opportunity of 
welcoming two of our new councillors at the same 
time. I hope that the highest honours the city has in 
her power to bestow will in due course be enjoyed by 
each of you." 

" Master Town Clerk," said Whittington, " I do 
not know that high honours conduce much to peace of 
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mind, and for my part I shall not be a partisan in 
your civic disputes. I think there is plenty of scope 
for every man's services, if he will only set himself the 
task of ameliorating the condition of his fellow-men. 
I am proud to belong to so noble and excellent a body 
as the Common Council of London." 

^' Those old days of civic strife are never going to 
return, Master Whittington," observed Barentyn. 
" We are all to ' live happily in the future." 

^^ Like birds in a cage, Master Barentyn/' re- 
marked the Town Clerk laughing ; "I rather fear 
we shall have a few more storms before we settle 
down, as we should do, to reap the fruits of a long 
peace. The king's extravagance is causing much 
talk amongst the aldermen even now." 

The joust which was to come off upon St George's 
Day was one which arose out of the recent disorders 
in Scotland. At a banquet, where some English 
noblemen were present, a debate took place upon the 
respective prowess of the knights, and the boasts 
of some of the English excited the Scotchmen to 
such an extent, that challenges were given and 
accepted. The approaching combat was the subject 
of much speculation amongst all classes of people, 
and great preparations were made for its due observ- 
ance. The king directed that it should take place 
upon London Bridge. 

On the day appointed, the king and the queen, vrith all 
their Court, escorted by a large number of men-at-arms. 
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took up their places in the chambers of the Tower, 
which stood upon the north end of the bridge. In the 
centre was fi space roped off for the contending 
knights, and beyond this the spectators stood in a 
dense mass. Lord Mayor Bamme, with the sheriff and 
aldermen, accompanied by their wives and daughters, 
occupied a space in firont of the Tower upon a raised 
platform. The Tower was decorated with tapestry, 
and the flags of England and Scotland waved from 
the summit in the air. All the formalities observed 
on such occasions were gone through. The challenger 
and the challenged rode into the open space in turn, 
and saluted the king and the spectators. Then they 
alighted from their horses, and seated themselves, 
while the final arrangements were made. Both the 
knights were men in the prime of life, and each had 
seen plenty of service in the field. Both were in full 
armour, and as they sat side by side with their vizors 
raised, the assembled people scanned their faces with 
eager curiosity, At last all the preliminaries were 
settled. There was a flourish of trumpets. The at- 
tendant squires led the horses to their masters, and 
assisted them to mount. Up and down the bridge 
they rode, each with his lance in rest 

Then Lord Wells rode up the bridge alone, and 
took his place opposite to his adversary. Once more 
the trumpets sounded, and the buzz of the multitude 
was hashed, as the knights brought their lances into 

position; and spurring their horses, rode at each 
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oUi<*r, Tlie hor«e« trotted, then lirofe into a aratfir ; 
iU<j liu)<x*3 wc*re borne by strong armfi. Tbere ^wiib a 
im<l<l<^u blow^ &« the lanoe of one strack i:g>an liie 
brf fi^tplaie of the other^ and botli, breaMng into ^ktis- 
i>t'r«^ flitw into the air* The ooncofifiian made bodi 
lutfn rt»i*l in their saddles ; but thej were good horse- 
\\\^w^ and rc'crovcring their seats^ stayed thdr horses, 
and rodti biurk again to their plaees amid the heirty 
c\\^isx% of the people. 

I^iuiUay, OS he returned to his place, sat like a rock 
upon \M magnificent charger. Both horses pawed the 
grouncl impatiently, while their riders received such 
at (ant ion iVom Uieir squires as they needed, before 
taking i^*o«h lanccB. 

Tha trumpots again sounded. Each man bore his 
lanoa in position ; the horses dashed towards each 
otliar. Again the lances crashed upon the breasts of 
t)i£i honaetnoUi and were splintered into pieces. Loud 
lilionU of approbation at their skill were raised, and 
thd tTumpetii once more sounded a pause. 

Aa tbd Scotch knight rode back to his station, the 
people began to shouti ^^ Lindsay is tied to his saddle !*' 
Tbia cry wiia immediately taken up by all ; and the earl 
uppreheniling what they said — all clad in armour as 
ha was — ^leaped out of his saddle upon the ground, 
and then as quickly vaulted back into his seat again. 
This feat drew forth most enthusiastic cheers fiom the 
8pecitat4)ra| whose jealousy, though suddenly rcNised, 
as quickly abated. 
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There was a longer panse this time for rest. At the 
third signal the two men^ fresh lances in their hands^ 
rode once more towards each other. Again the lances 
were laid, again the crash followed ; but this time the 
lance of Lord Wells glided off the breastplate of his 
antagonist, while his opponent's lance struck him full 
in the middle, and bore him off his horse. Lord Wells 
fell heavily to the ground. A shout of horror burst 
from the crowd, as they saw the Englishman sprawling 
on the bridge ; and for a moment every one appeared 
paralysed. Earl Lindsay, finding he had unseated 
his opponent, cast down his lance, and leaping from 
his saddle, as lightly as if nothing had occurred, was 
the first to raise the senseless head of his opponent, 
and loosen the thongs of his helmet. This generous 
treatment won the hearts of the people. There was 
plenty of assistance for the defeated man ; and leav- 
ing him in the hands of his esquires and surgeons, 
Earl Lindsay was led to the king and queen, by whom 
he was graciously received. 

Lord Wells was seriously injured by his fall, and 
for a long time afterwards was confined to his bed, 
where the most constant visitor was Earl Lindsay, who 
did not leave London until his opponent was thoroughly 
recovered. Throughout his stay he was entertained 
by the king in the Tower ; and whenever he rode out, 
he was cordially greeted by the people. 

" What a pity," remarked Alice to her husband, 
after the, tournament, "that a country, producing 
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MUch A knight as Earl Liadsaj, sb^o^i lie so ccoh 
utatiUy irivolved in a war with England Wljr, if 
LCti^liiiul and Hcotland were only united, \k^ no^ 
dcjfy tlw world/^ 

•< Tlmt little < if I ' What a mountain it is. Alia ! 
Tlu« Kcotch Hccm to consider themsdyes just as nmch 
uur natural enemies, as we consider the Fiendi aze 

Thread months elapsed before the king suffered Earl 
LimUiiy to return. The earl rode back to Scotland, 
Aoootuixiniiul by his escort, in the same way as he 
oAmo, \\\\\ roooived a hearty reception from the barons 
through whoAO lands he passed, for the gallantry he 
hml mUowu. 

Upon roturning to Sbotland, the earl founded a 
cliiuUry iu Duudco, as a token of gratitude to God for 
))V(}r«c)rvutiou on his journey, and for saccess over his 
oppououU 

TluK ODUilmt A)rmed the chief topic of conversation 
tUnu)Ht until the time came to prepare for the tourna- 
ttuuit in October, The most extensive preparations 
woro made for Uio reception of the knights, who, in 
n^itpoDtiO to the invitation of the king, flocked to Eng- 
land in great number. 

Thoy came from every province of Flanders. French 
knights, who had fought in many battles against 
the English ; Spanish knights, who had also met the 
English and the Flemish on many a well--contested 
field. There were also knights from every state of 
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Italy, and they brought with them esqaires and 
servants, minstrels and jesters. Never before bad 
such a monster assemblage met together in amity, 
to display their prowess for the honoor of such a 
trifle as a golden crown. The advent of the strangers 
gave satisftiction to the king and Court. They were 
all entertained at the cost of the king, whilst the Eng- 
lish barons competed with one another for the honour 
of receiving them. Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, also 
contributed their quota of doughty knights to meet 
the foreign champions. London was completely filled 
with strangers. Every hostelry was full; every au- 
berge was crammed. The bowyers, lance-makers, 
saddle-makers, and armourers, were all fully occupied, 
while the goldsmiths and the mercers found them- 
selves pushed to the utmost to supply the necessities 
of their patrons. Upon this, as upon many a former 
occasion. Master Whittington was sent for to the 
Tower, to receive orders for fresh liveries and dresses 
of the most costly character for the king and queen. 
Upon one of these occasions, a singular incident 
occurred, which caused great merriment for a long 
time afterwards. He had been summoned by the 
queen, and was in attendance with a number of 
dresses, when a messenger told him the queen desired 
his presence in the hall. On entering, he was much 
surprised to find a goodly company of lords and ladies 
assembled, the queen being with them; each one 
held a scarf, and the gentlemen were employed tying 
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a stone in the end of each. As he entered, the queen 
said, ^^ Quick^ Master Whittington, fasten a atone in 
your scarf. I will see your mercery presently; we 
have a play on hand." 

Whittington did as he was directed. A donble 
line was then formed in the centre of the hall, 
and the queen said to a servant, '^ Now Bummon 
Scogan." 

There was much laughter, which the queen re* 
peatedly checked, yet all the while laughed more 
heartily than the rest. In a few minutes the 
jingle of a bell was heard, and then in shuffled 
Scogan. The moment he crossed the doorstep, 
escape was barred by a number of servants. The 
jester wore a parti-coloured suit, and carried his 
wand in his hand. The moment he saw the array, 
he appeared to be overcome with astonishment. 
" Madame," he said, addressing the queen ; ^* what 
is up ? Is it to be a procession or a dance ? " 

" Neither, Master Scogan," was the queen's 
reply; ^^but the king has given me permission 
to punish you for your insolence to me on more than 
one occasion, and we are going to thrash you.'* 

A look of intense disgust crossed Scogan's face. 
" By St Edward," he exclaimed, " is it so? Then, 
with your leave, madame, I will go out and strip." 

" No, no I " responded the queen, " you will do as 
you are. Master Scogan. I care not for your clothes, 
so that your bones ache." 
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** Is there no way of avoiding this dreadful cala- 
mity?'' 

" None, sir jester \ so prepare." 

As the qneen spoke, all present began to shake 
their scarves, and Scogan's eye discerned that each 
was weighted. There was a pause of a moment. 

" If I am to be beaten," he exclaimed ; " let the 
biggest liar strike the first blow." 

Folding his arms, he stood still. 

" I am no liar," said the queen. 

" Nor I," " Nor I," was repeated from mouth to 
mouth. 

" Who will begin ? " said the queen. 

" The biggest liar," repeated Scogan. 

" I will not be the first," said one. 

" Nor I," said another. 

Not a blow was struck by any one, and the formid- 
able array melted away; the scarves were dropped, 
and Scogan escaped scot-free. 

The day fixed for the opening of the great tourna- 
ment was Sunday, October 2. In the morniug, all 
the knights who were to take part in the opening 
ceremony attended mass in the Tower. Smithfield 
was the site chosen for the display. The ground was 
occupied with pavilions, gay with colour, and adorned 
with the arms of the knights. The one reserved for 
the special use of the king and queen was made of 
purple silk ; within were couches standing on silver 
feet, and there were vessels of gold out of which to 
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drink. AgainBt the wall of St Bartholomew there 
was constmcted a platform, on which were seats for 
the king and qneen with their Court, and over it was 
spread a silken canopy to protect them in case of wet 
weather. Upon very few occasions in the life of 
Richard II. was such a spectacle seen in London as 
on that Snnday afternoon, when the cavalcade of 
knights set forth from the Tower. Men-at-arms 
headed the procession; then came trumpeters, heralds 
in embroidered coats, and servants of the knights who 
were to joust; and others who, by the variety of their 
costumes, made up a picturesque show. After them 
came a company of the king's servants dressed in the 
royal livery, following them more trumpeters, and 
then came the men-at-arms belonging to the knights; 
a band of English minstrels followed, and next the 
knights and ladies. There were no less than one 
hundred and twenty horses. Sixty of the equestrians 
were ladies, mounted on beautiful palfreys, riding on 
side-saddles, and clad in the richest dresses that could 
be procured. Each lady led a knight's horse by a 
silver chain fastened to his bridle-rein. Every knight 
was arrayed in armour of the style and fashion worn 
in his particular country, and from the helmet of each 
there fluttered a scarf, a glove, or a ribbon given him 
by the lady who led him with the silver chain. Each 
knight was accompanied by his squires, and every 
lady by her servants, so that the procession appeared 
to have no end. The cavalcade moved alon^ the 
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streets through snch a multitude of people as had not 
been seen since the coronation of the king. The 
blare of the trumpets, the music of the minstrels, and 
the shouts of the people united to make a mighty 
clamour. Last of all came the king and queen ; and 
as they came in sight, the hoarse voice of the multi- 
tude was raised to its highest pitch. The anger of 
the people with the king's rule was for a brief period 
stifled, and their sorrows forgotten in the glittering 
display. On the first day the knights jousted with 
lances, and at the close, the two most successful re- 
ceived from the hands of the king a gold crown, and 
from the queen a girdle of precious stones. Each day 
after the close of the tournament, the knights proceeded 
in state to the Tower, where the hours of the evening 
were devoted to feasting and merry-making. For six 
days the jousting continued, and at the close of each, 
valuable prizes were distributed. Afterwards, the 
king with all the Court, accompanied by the knights, 
rode to Windsor Castle, where several weeks were 
spent in pleasures of every kind. When at length 
the festivities were brought to a close, each knight 
who came from abroad was loaded with presents, and 
sent home again at the cost of the king. 

While the rich were thus provided with entertain- 
ment, there were many in London who found ample 
scope for their charity in relieving the necessities of 
the poor. Day after day Dame Whittington stood 
in the dining hall of their house, and superintended 
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the distribution of bread and meat amongst twenty 
poor men and women — sick and lame folk, either 
too old to work, or from some bodily infirmity incap- 
able of labour. For each one she always had some 
, cheery word, and this work of charity came to be one 
of the great joys of her life. 



CHAPTER XL 

1390-1392. 

Scarcity of com in London — Sufferings of the poor — ^Whittington and 
hia wife distribute food — Lord Mayor Bamme averts the threatened 
famine — Eichard IL applies for a loan — Is refused — Riot in the 
city — The Bishop of Salisbury complains to the King, who 
punishes the citizens — The charter withdrawn — Peace purchased 
— ^Reception of the King in the city — Scogan's tale — Whittington 
nominated for alderman — Scogan bastes a pig with butter, and is 
dismissed from Court. 

The din of revelry had hardly passed away, when it 
was succeeded by a sound of a very different character 
— the deep murmurs of discontent. The harvest had 
failed ; corn and all other grain was scarce ; the 
price of bread rose higher than had been known for 
many years, and there was a prospect of an utter 
famine before the following spring. When the pres- 
sure came, the people remembered how oxen were 
roasted whole, when the foreign knights were in 
London ; how sheeg, and pigs, deer, wild boars, and 
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game of every description were slaughtered to feed 
the strangers, and how the wine ran like water, day 
by day, and week by week. The cold winds piped 
through the timber houses, and keen blasts swept 
along the streets, making the men draw their hoods 
over their heads, and causing them to shiver, though 
they were encased in jackets of leather. What was 
to be done ? Few ships crossed the Channel in 
winter ; the passage was beset with so many dangers 
to navigation. What was to be done? This was 
the question asked in many a household in London 
in the winter of 1390 ; asked by anxious mothers, as 
the little store of grain diminished from day to day, 
and as the salt meat vanished, and the daily demand 
for food by husband and children continued unabated. 
In winter time all wgrk was scarce; and the busy season 
only suflSced to provide little more than was required 
from day to day by the poor labouring population. 
As the day of need rapidly advanced, people were seen 
about the streets, discussing with angry gestures the 
wicked waste the king was guilty of; and at every 
street corner, and at the doors of all the churches, 
men and women reckoned upon their fingers the 
quantity of grain which was consumed in the king's 
house, in feeding his multitude of servants. Nor was 
the discussion confined to the poor; it became a 
question in the halls of the merchants and in the 
castles of the nobles. 
" We must try to do something more to help the 
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poor, my darling," said Whittington to his wife one 
evening. 

The hall, in which they sat at supper that evening, 
was bright with the glow of the fire that burned in the 
centre. The wind howled as it broke upon the outer 
walls, and made the timber gallery creak loudly. 

*^ I was just thinking," remarked Dame Whitting- 
ton, " that we owe a thank-offering to Heaven for 
the bounties we have received ever since our marriage, 
and it could not be offered at a more acceptable time 
than now." 

" I quite agree with you," responded Whittington. 
" A thank-offering, indeed 1 Why, all we have we 
owe to the great mercy of God ; and I cannot but 
think that we have not shown the return which we 
ought. But you must help me, Alice, lest our in- 
gratitude may be punished." 

" We have plenty of grain, Richard ; abundance, 
not only for ourselves, but to spare, I am sure." 

" Then double or treble the number of your poor 
friends, Alice. I hear there is much suffering every- 
where amongst the poor." 

" We have salt meat in store to spare, and plenty 
of fuel." 

" Ah I a stranger. If I mistake not, it is the Lord 
Mayor's servant." 

The man who entered wore the livery of the mayor, 
and as he thrust back his hood, all present noticed 
that his face was white with cold. 
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" Why, you are sliivering 1 " exclaimed Whit 
tingtoD, as the man approached him. 

" Yea, Master WhittiDgton," was his reply, ^* the 
wind cuts me to the bone." 

" And yet you are well fed and lusty 1 '* 

" I thank God, Master Whittington, I can victual 
my camp — I wish all men could do as much. It was 
of that the Lord Mayor bade me speak with you." 

" Yea 1 " 

" He desired me to tell you that the aldermen will 
meet to-morrow to raise money, wherewith to buy 
grain and meat for distribution to the poor ; and he 
desires that you would talk it over with the mercers 
at the haU." 

" That I will right gladly," replied Whittington. 
" I was even now talking with Dame Whittington as 
to what we could do in this work. Prythee, stay in 
the hall and warm yourself. Here Adam, John, 
Robert, get the mayor's messenger a horn of warm 
drink." 

" Yea, master," was the response. 

The messenger, after making a profound bow to 
Whittington and his wife, betook himself to a knot of 
the servants, by whom he was liberally supplied with 
drink. On the following day, Whittington reported 
at the Mercers' Hall that steps were about to be taken 
for bringing to London as much grain as could be 
bought ; and it was agreed that, pending the arrival 
of food, each man should distribute what he could in 
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his own ward. On the same day, Lord Mayor Bamme, 
sitting with the aldermen at the hall in Alderman- 
bury, resolved to draw a large amount of money 
from the Orphans' Fund, to which each alderman 
contributed £20 ; and with the sum-total, ships were 
despatched to the continent to buy all the grain that 
could be purchased. Before the return of the vessels, 
the dissatisfaction amongst the people reached its 
height, and it was with the greatest difficulty that an 
open revolt was prevented. The crowd of poor, that 
assembled day by day in the yard of Whittington's 
house, far exceeded the number he and his wife had at 
first contemplated, but none were turned away. Their 
daily acquaintance T^ith the people brought them to 
appreciate better than before the chief causes of 
destitution, and the knowledge he thus gained 
Whittington turned to good account in after years. 
When the people were weakened through lack 
of food, disease spread amongst them and many 
died, so that it was feared a plague had broken out; 
but shortly after the appearance of disease the ships 
returned laden with grain, which was distributed week 
by week amongst the people in every ward, and this 
stayed the progress of the disorder, and sustained the 
people during the spring of 1391. As the year pro- 
gressed trade revived, and the murmurs of the people 
died away again. The new Lord Mayor, John Hende, 
reaped for a time the reward of his predecessor's 
thoughtfulness and liberality, but he was an im- 
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prudent man, and plunged the city into the most 
Berious trouble that had visited it since the accession 
of Kichard IL In the beginning of the year the king 
applied for the loan of £1000. The proposition was 
brought before the aldermen, and an angry discussion 
ensued, many voices being raised in protest against 
the king*s extravagance. The substance of their 
discussion was soon the common topic of conversation 
in the various trade guilds, apd in the streets amongst 
the working men. 

" Why should the king keep such an army of idle 
fellows in the Tower ? " observed a tanner. 

'' Let him dismiss some of them, and live as a king 
should live," put in a butcher. 

" There never was a king so little concerned with 
the wants of his people," remarked a shoemaker. 

Amongst the civic rulers a similar feeling prevailed, 
which the caution of a few was unable to change. 

*' Let the king have the money, it is only a small 
sum," suggested Master Newington. 

^* It is like throwing money into the sea," replied 
the Lord Mayor. 

"The king will not easily be ruled," remarked 
Master Barentyn. 

" The citizens of London have taught better kings 
to know their duty," said the mayor. 

"When the king asks, he commands," replied 
Whittington* 

" Tea« Master Whittington, you have good cause to 
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treat the king's wishes as commands, but it is not 
all the mercers of London who are so highly favoured 
as you are," responded the Lord Mayor. 

So the dispute continued, and the Lord Mayor, in 
the name of the city, ultimately refused to grant the 
loan. A Lombard merchant, however, anxious to 
make a profit out of the king's necessities, offered to 
advance the money, but as soon as this became known 
a great tumult ensued. This was duly reported to th( 
king, who was then at "Windsor. 

Soon afterwards a second outbreak took place. A 
baker was going along the street one day with a tray 
ftill of bread upon his head, when a servant of the 
Bishop of Salisbury stole a loaf and ran into his 
master's gateway. The baker at once led a crowd to 
the residence of the bishop; the great door was battered 
in, and the mob beat every man they could lay hands 
on. The bishop complained to the king that the Lord 
Mayor encouraged rioting amongst the Londoners ; and 
the king, with the approval of the chief members of the 
Court, declared the charters of the city forfeited. The 
law courts were removed to York; and a complete 
paralysis of trade ensued. The peace of the city was 
menaced by a mob of idle men, who threatened to 
help themselves to food if work was withheld. In 
this emergency a Folkmote was held at St Paul's ; the 
conduct of the mayor in refusing the loan was uni- 
versally condemned ; and it was resolved that a depu- 
tation of the most influential citizens should proceed 
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to Windsor to offer the king redress. The members 
of the trade guilds met together, and it was finally 
decided to tender the king a sum of £10,000 for the 
restitution of the city charters. Amongst the mem- 
bers of the deputation were Braybroke, Bishop of Lon- 
don, Whittington, Barentyn, and many others. The 
king granted them an audience. He was seated upon 
a throne surrounded by all the chief officers of state. 
The bishop was the spokesman. He protested that the 
city was misrepresented by its chief magistrate, and 
that the citizens were desirous of doing everything in 
their power to maintain the dignity and honour of 
the crown; and he prayed the king to take the 
citizens once more into his favour. The king was 
somewhat moved by the address of the bishop. Look- 
ing amongst the members of the deputation, his eye 
caught sight of Whittington. 

^' My lord bishop," said the king, " there have 
been grievous complaints for a long time of the 
wicked pride of the city, of unjust taxes being levied, 
and of great tumults which the mayor has done 
nothing to prevent ; moreover, when we would have 
borrowed a small sum of money it was refused, and 
one who would have advanced it was set upon and 
nearly killed. By St Edward I we will not suffer 
these things; we are king of this realm, and of 
every city within its bounds, and we have the power 
to punish with great severity such rebellious cities as 
your London is. We see among you some we know 
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by face, and we think they come as friends. Master 
Whittington, what can you say ? " 

" My lord the king, I deeply regret the wrongs 
that have been done, but the merchants form only a 
part of the great whole, and are powerless to influence 
all men's opinions. For my part, I know full well 
that there is more love entertained towards your 
august person and your throne than can be expressed 
in words." 

" It is badly shown, Master Whittington." 

" In truth," continued the bishop, " it is exactly 
as Master Whittington has said; and sometimes it 
happens that the aldermen and mayor in no degree 
represent the feelings of the city towards the throne. 
My lord, the citizens request me to offer a sum of 
£10,000^ in requital of the past, if their charter is 
restored." 

" Yea, will they?" exclaimed the king; " and yet 
a few weeks gone they had not a tenth of that sum 
to place at our disposal. We will think over this 
matter, and take time before^ giving our decision." 

Upon this the deputation of citizens withdrew for 
the night, and set out next day upon their journey to 
London. 

** I never saw the king look so angry before," said 
Whittington to his wife, after relating the interview. 
" Yet he spoke so graciously to me, and listened sa 
patiently to what I had to say, that I have great hope 
he will pardon the city and restore the charter." 
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^^ Tell me exactly what lie said over again — the 
exact words." 

*^ Fie, fie, Alice, you are foolish." 

^* No, Dick, do not say so ; but it is a famons thing 
to have a king talk with you in the way you have 
described." 

So the story was told again for the special enjoy- 
ment of the happy dame, and when it was finished 
she quietly observed — 

" Bow-bell will not turn out a false prophet, 
Richard." 

" Nonsense, nonsense," exclaimed Whittington ; 
" you dream, love." 

The story of the interview with the king soon passed 
from mouth to mouth, until every one in London 
knew it, and the people began to consider that they 
were greatly indebted to Whittington and the lord 
bishop. 

After the lapse of several days, a messenger brought 
to the bishop the welcome news that the king would 
give a gracious answer to the request preferred before 
him, and that, upon a day to be fixed, he would make 
a public entry into London, and see for himself 
whether the representations made to him were correct 
This announcement gave great satisfaction to the 
city, and preparations were made for the king's 
reception. The day fixed for the visit was August 
29, 1392. The king was met at Blackheath by 400 
citizens, the bishop and the clergy, with 500 singing 
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boys at their head. On crossing London Bridge the 
king was presented with a milk-white steed harnessed 
with silver, the body covered with a cloth of gold 
brocaded in red and white; to the queen was pre- 
sented a palfrey caparisoned with cloth of silver. The 
houses in all the streets through which the king 
passed were decorated with tapestry or hung with 
flags. In Cheapside a castle was erected, filled with 
little girls, one dressed to represent an angel. On 
reaching this spot the cavalcade stopped, while the 
fair little creature placed golden crowns upon the 
heads of the king and queen ; and then summoning 
her attendants, the royal couple were presented by 
them with tables of solid gold, vessels of gold and 
silver, dresses of silk and velvet, zones set with 
precious stones, and basins filled with gold. The 
king was much pleased with the loyalty and generosity 
displayed by the citizens. 

Before many years elapsed, one who rode near the 
king that day in his triumphal progress through the 
city, appeared beside him in the streets of London 
under very different circumstances. 

Whittington advanced greatly in popular esteem 
after peace was restored. Whenever he appeared in the 
Mercers' Hall, or at Aldermanbury with his brother 
councillors, his opinions were listened to with the 
most profound attention ; and men began to say to 
one another there was a good deal more in Master 
Whittington than they had ever supposed. His 
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opinions were always expressed in such a modest 
way, that his fellow-conncillors were charmed as 
much by his bearing as by the ability which he dis- 
played in discussing the topics of the day. 

^^ All men seem to listen to my words with such 
deep attention, that I am almost afiraid to speak 
sometimes, lest I should give counsel that should be 
unwise." 

" Speak what is in your own conscience, Bichard, 
and leave the rest to God," was his wife's reply. 

Nor was it with the citizens only that he advanced 
in favour ; the king took an early opportunity of 
expressing to him his high approval of his share in 
bringing the dispute to a happy termination. WMt- 
tington was at the Tower, for the purpose of submit- 
ting to the king specimens of the latest fashions 
that he had received from Venice, when the king 
alluded to the subject *^ Master Whittington, I am 
sure your good counsels helped the citizens to arrive 
at a just conception of what is due to ourself. Nay, 
nay, do not deny it ; we are sure it is so ; and we are 
told that you are one of the richest amongst the 
merchants of London. We are glad this is the case. 
You have our favour, and we will show it when we 
find an opportunity." 

" Bleed him," said Scogan. 

" Bleed whom, you villain ? " 

'* You, my lord king," was Scogan's reply, " for 
the malady of talking so much. There was a we- 
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man, my lord, who had a terrible tongue, such as no 
living woman now possesses, and an arm with which 
she could knock down a man at a single blow ; this 
same woman, mj lord, had a foot, and she used it so, 
betimes "—suiting the action to the word, he made a 
vigorous kick. " Her husband, poor man. Master 
Whittington, a rich man, may be a poor one with 
such a wife." 

" Go on, sirrah," said the king; "finish your story." 

" My lord, I have done, I will say no more, since 
I may not tell it in my own way." 

" Proceed, proceed," said the king. 

" This poor man, as I was saying — many a king is 
a poor man, eh. Master Whittington?" — the king 
could not resist laughing — " As I was saying, my 
lord, this poor man could not tell what to do ; he 
consulted a priest, who would have sprinkled the 
woman with holy water, but her husband had not a 
penny wherewith to pay him. At last he bethought 
him of a cure ; so when this terrible wife lay down 
upon a bench one day to sleep, he fastened her hard 
and fast with a rope ; then bringing in a barber, he 
bade him bleed the woman, that she was affected in 
the head, and the only cure was blood-letting. The 
woman protested she had all her wits, but her hus- 
band lamented the more. * Where shall I bleed her ? ' 
asked the barber. ^ Under the tongue,' said her 
husband. So the barber bled her under the tongue. 
* Now bleed her in the hand, Master Barber,' said 
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her hnsband ; and the barber bled her in the hand. 
* Now bleed her in the foot, Master Barber/ said the 
hnsband ; so the barber bled her in the foot. Shall 
I call a barber to bleed yon, my lord ? For by St 
Edward, yonr tongne speaks too mnch, and your 
hand gives too mnch, and yonr foot kicks your 
best friends ont of doors." 

The king frowned at the rongh ontspokenness of his 
jester. " Master Whittington, this Scogan takes greater 
liberties with me than the city of London does." 

^* I am heartily sorry for the city," said Scogan* 

** My lord king," said Whittington, " there are 
new stocks set up in Cheapside." 

** We thank yon, Master Whittington ; a few 
hours in the stocks would serve to correct Scogan's 
tongue. Do you hear, sirrah, yon let yonr tongue 
run away with your wits ; be more guarded in your 
speech, or by St Edward, we will have yon put in 
the stocks for a notorious libeller." 

" My lord," replied Scogan, " I will illustrate my 
thoughts for the future ; I will deal in metaphors ; I 
will create scenes, like the poor clerks who show the 
mystery plays in the churches." 

A few weeks after the reception of the king, a 
vacancy occurred for an alderman in Cheap ward. 
A wardmote was accordingly held in Mercer s Hall, 
under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, and Master 
Richard Whittington was unanimously chosen to fill 
the vacant post The news of his election preceded 
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his return home. His wife met him in the gateway. 
" Alderman Whittington," she exclaimed, *^ I con- 
gratulate you — one step in advance ; " and then she 
whispered in his ear, " How strangely God seems to 
be guiding you." 

Whittington quietly led her within doors; his 
heart was brimful. " I desire to acknowledge God 
in all His ways, my darling. When the cheers of the 
people filled the hall this day, I could not get rid of 
a certain echo of the old rhyme. I pray that I may 
have strength of purpose to carry out all that is in 
my heart." 

The choice of Whittington was freely canvassed 
amongst all classes in the city. The fishmongers 
expressed a fear that Master Whittington would add 
considerably to the strength of their old enemies the 
mercers ; the conservatives amongst the merchants 
expressed a hope that Whittington would resist the 
introduction of foreign apprentices to the trades of 
London; the brewers were afraid that the new 
alderman was hardly as free in his mode of life as 
they would like. On the night following Whitting- 
ton's election, Master Thomas Chaucer paid a visit 
to Whittington^s house in Cheapside. " I come to 
offer congratulations, Master Whittington, upon your 
election to the office of alderman." 

" Everybody seems glad," said Dame Whitting- 
ton. " What is the latest news at Court, Master 
Chaucer ? " 
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" The very latest, Master Whittington, is of your 
election, and I heard the king say that you would 
prove an honour to the city." 

" Said he so ? '' observed Whittington. " My lord 
the king has too high an opinion of his poor suh- 
ject's merits. By the way, has Scogan made his 
peace with the Court ? I remember when I last saw 
the king, Scogan said some wicked things.'* 

" He has fallen into a greater trouble now, I be- 
lieve, ^he king bade him not speak so much, and 
he adopted another mode of expressing his opinions 
which, if I mistake not, has given the king greater 
offence than before." 

" Why, what has he done ? " asked Dame Whit- 
tington. 

*^ A few days after the last quarrel he was found 
roasting a little pig in the courtyard of 'the Tower, 
and basting it with butter." 

" Basting it with butter, the wasteful rogue, he 
would never do for cook of mine I " 

" The odour of the roast pig pervaded the chambers 
of the Tower, and soon one and another sauntered out 
and asked Scogan what he did, but he made no answer 
to any one. At length the king came walking that 
way, * Ah,' said he, * what dost thou ? ' < Roasting 
a little pig, my lord,' was his reply. As he spoke, he 
took up a great ladle full of fresh butter and basted 
the pig. i Why, so I see,' said the king ; « but why 
are you doing this?' 'Sir king,' he replied, 'you 
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bade me keep my tongue with more caution, therefore 
I do what I am doing.' ^ Does any one understand 
what he is about? ' asked the king as he looked around. 
All who were present shrugged their shoulders. At 
this Scogan burst out into a loud laugh^ and poured 
the butter over the pig faster than before. ^Here 
comes the (j[^een/ said one. 'Look here,' said the 
king ; ' look at this rogue Scogan.* ' The wasteful 
fellow,' exclaimed the queen, * he is incurable. What 
are you about wasting the butter in that way? A pretty 
cry the citizens of London will raise.* ' Madame,' said 
Scogan, ' I am a courtier, and I am only doing what 
every courtier does.* ' Ah, you rogue I do you liken 
the king to a pig ? ' * No, madame,* was the reply ; 
'but you have.' Whereupon the king burst into 
laughter, and sauntered away with the queen, chiding 
her for likening him to so stupid an animal." 

" It was not a bad hint for the courtiers," observed 
Whittington. " The illustration was certainly a good 
one. Would that the king saw through the foolish 
flattery of those who are about him I Their sole object 
is to enrich themselves at his expense and at that 
of the citizens." 

" Did they let Scogan off after playing such a 
trick ? " inquired Dame Whittington. 

'' No, madam. The next day the queen told Scogan 
to bring his wife to her, for she was determined, if he 
did not mend his manners, he should not live any 
longer in the Tower. Now what do you think Scogan 
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did? He told the qneen his wife was very deaf, and 
he told his wife the queen was very deaf; so when 
Dame Scogan came into the presence of the qneen, np 
she rose, and speaking at the top of her voice, said, 

* Dame Scogan, why do not you teach yonr husband 
better manners ? ' Dame Scogan put her month as 
near as she might to the queen's ear, and shouted, 
^ Madame, he does not mind what I say to him.' 

* Why do you shout like that ? ' asked the queen. 
^ Are you not deaf, madame ? ' ^ No.' * My husband 
told me you were, madame.' 'Are not you deaf?' 
asked the queen. ' No, madame, I never was dull of 
hearing, I thank God.' ' Why, your husband told 
me you were. I declare I will have him put out of 
Court, for he tricks me at every turn.' So Dame 
Scogan departed, chafing at the trick her husband 
had put upon her ; while the queen, despite her anger, 
laughed merrily with her maids." 

*' I never heard of such a trick," remarked Dame 
Whittington ; " I should never have patience with 
the fellow."- 

** If it were not for Scogan," said Chaucer, " I fear 
the time of some about the Court would pass very 
heavily. He makes them all look about them pretty 
sharp " 
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Day after day Whittington was constantly receiving 
fresli proofs of the satisfaction with which his election 
to the post • of aldennan was regarded by his fellow- 
citizens. Amongst the mercers the event was hailed 
with undisguised pleasure. At the first meeting of 
the members of the guild after his election, Whitting- 
ton made a suggestion which was eagerly embraced 
by all present This was that they should petition 
the king for letters patent of incorporation. The 
proposition was no sooner made than it was acted 
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upon, and measures were taken to draw up a code of 
regulations on which the incorporation should be 
based. When this was accomplished, a deputation 
was appointed to wait upon the king, and Whittington 
was chosen to be the spokesman. The king was at 
Eichmond at the time, and thither the merchants 
rode to present their request. The palace consisted 
of a timber building, two stories in height, occupying 
three sides of a square. Enclosing the palace and a 
large area of ground beside, was a high stone wall, 
beyond which was a moat. The deputation was first 
ushered into the great hall, while their business was 
communicated to the king. As they passed througli 
the courtyard they saw that preparations were being 
made for a hunt, and a fear arose that they had come 
at an inopportune moment. But no sooner did the 
king hear that Whittington was with the deputation, 
than he directed that, they should be at once intro- 
duced. The mercers were accordingly ushered into 
the royal presence. The reception-room was on a 
level with the ground, and was lighted with one long 
window, which stretched from end to end. Pieces of 
tapestry were suspended on the walls, and above hnng 
the antlered heads of stags that had fallen on previons 
incursions into the forest. The king and queen were 
dressed in hunting costume, and go.were all the lords 
and ladies who were with them. Pages in livery held 
dogs in leashes, and these seemed to be impatient to 
get into the forest 
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" Well, Master Whittington," said the king, "what 
is your request?" 

^ " My lord king, our business is of such infinite 
unimportance, compared to your royal pleasure, that 
we cravef pardon for interposing at such a moment, 
and beg we may be permitted to remain until your 
return." 

" Will you. and your friends hunt with us. Master 
Whittington ? " 

" It is too great an honour." 

" No, no. Master Whittington ; we know who are 
our friends and treat them accordingly. Let fresh 
horses be got ready at once." 

Servants left the chamber immediately to carry the 
king's message to the grooms. 

* 

" Now, Master Whittington, we must wait a few 
moments, so to your business. What is it you would 
say?" 

Whittington immediately told the king the object 
of their visit. 

*' By St. Edward," said he, when Whittington had 
finished, " it is the most modest request that I have 
had preferred for a long time. Master Whittington, 
your request is granted. The horns sound, the horses 
are ready ; we will talk more anon. We pray you. 
Master Whittington, while we hunt think of some- 
thing else— something more. It is, after all, a little 
thing to grant. We would do more for you if we 
may." 
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Whittington and his friends bowed low, and the 
whole party proceeded to the courtyard, where horses 
were mounted. Accompanied by a great retinue of 
servants and huntsmen, they set forward, and were 
soon miles away in the forest, chasing a noble stag. 
After a long run the animal was brought to bay, and 
slain in royal fashion under the eyes of the king and 
jueen. 

Then they rode slowly back, beguiling the way 
with many merry jests. 

" Master Whittington ! Master Whittington ! " 
called out the king. 

Whittington rode to the king's side. 

^' We forgot to tell you that we are rid of Scogan, 
You remember the rascal. He became so insolent 
we could not submit to it any longer. So we give 
him a house in Cheapside somewhere to leave the 
Court." 

" Yea, my lord ; I was aware of the gift by the 
singular mode in which he went to take possessioo." 

*^ How so, Master Whittington ? " 

" The house, my lord, was tenanted by a mercer 
— one of our number — who had rich store of goods in 
his cellars. One day there arrived two carts loaded 
with furze, which was pitched in front of the house. 
Soon after there came two more carts, loaded with 
straw, and the straw was pitched on to the furze. 
The mercer could not understand the matter. He 
had not ordered such a quanity of fuel. In an honr 
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or so came Scogan, followed by half-a-dozen varlets 
he had picked up in Smitbfield, and without asking 
leave walked into the merchant's house. ^ What do 
you want?' said Master Barrett, the mercer. ^ What 
do you want?' said Scogan. ^Tell me that first 
This is my house. Here is the parchment with the 
king's seal.' Master Barrett took the parchment in 
his hand, looked at the writing and at the seal. There 
was no doubt about its genuineness. ^ Well,' quoth 
he, ' what of that ? ' * Enough of that,' said Scogan ; 
* I am going to burn the house down.' At once he 
made a sign to his men, and they took up bundles of 
furze and straw, and brought them into the house. 
*But the house is full of my goods,' urged Master 
Barrett. * I did not ask you to bring your goods in,' 
was Scogan's reply. ^ I tell you I mean to burn the 
house down, and on the site I shall build a chantry, 
where priests may sing for the repose of my soul 
until the end of the world.' * But, sir,' said Master 
Barrett, ' there are chantries in plenty elsewhere that 
may be had at little cost.' * I care not for the cost,' 
said Scogan ; * I want a chantry standing upon my 
own ground." So he persisted, and the merchant 
entreated, but Scogan would not listen to him. Just 
as the straw was about to be kindled, the merchant 
exclaimed, ^ I would rather pay double rent for the 
house than see it burnt.' Whereupon Scogan said, 
^You only jest, sir merchant.' 'No, by the holy 
rood I ' replied he ; ^ I do not jest' * Then why did 

Q 
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you not Bay so at first ? ' said Scogan. * I accept 
your oflfer; but, mark you, I must be paid for my 
furze and straw, and the trouble these worthy fellows 
have had I ' So the merchant settled the matter." 

" Excellent I excellent I " said the king. " The 
rascal will never starve, Master Whittington, as long 
as his wits last. But, hark you! if he is troublesome, 
put him in those same stocks that you told us of.'* 

On returning to the palace, the king invited 
Whittington and his friends to take refreshment in 
the great hall ; and afterwards summoned them once 
more to a private conference. 

" Master Whittington," said the king, " we have 
been thinking that we should like to join your 
company. What do you and your friends say ? Will 
you admit us to the mystery of membership ? " 

The proposition was so unexpected, that for a moment 
Whittington was unable to reply. He looked from 
one to another of his friends. Surprise and gratifica- 
tion were depicted upon each countenance. 

" By St Edward, we think we should make a good 
mercer. What do you say ? " 

" My lord," replied Whittington, " I hardly know 
what to say, for the proposition has so completely 
taken us by surprise, that I am utterly unable to give 
adequate expression to the grateful appreciation of 
the honour contained in such a proposal. It would 
confer everlasting honour upon our company," 

" Then you may enrol us as soon as you like. We 
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are glad, Master Whittington, to belong to a company 
which mimbers you amongst its members." 

The deputation then took their leave, and once out- 
side the palace, spurred their horses, nor drew rein 
until they reached Ludgate. The watchmen on duty 
were somewhat startled to see a number of horse- 
men riding up at such a late hour, but the well- 
known face of Whittington soon gained them ad- 
mission. They told the watchmen they had hunted 
with the king that day and been delayed, but they 
kept secret the honour which the king was about to 
confer upon the mercers. Nor did the matter leak out 
until the day appointed for the banquet to celebrate 
the king's admission to the company. 

Never before had the Mercers' Hall been more 
beautifully decorated, never had there been such a dis- 
play of gold plate, nor had there been such an expen- 
diture upon a feast. The king sat upon a raised dais 
at one end of the hall upon a chair ornamented with 
gold ; at his right hand, by his special request, sat 
Whittington. The members of the company sat at a 
table in the centre of the hall. A company of minstrels 
occupied the gallery over the porch, and after the 
banquet was concluded, the king was presented with 
a gown of cloth of gold, and a belt of blue velvel 
studded with gems. When his Majesty rose to leave, 
he was accompanied by all the members upon horse- 
back to his palace at Richmond, where a grand ball 
closed the festivities of the day. 
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The high and distinctive maxks of favour, which 
Whittington received at the hands of the king, did not 
in the least fill him with vanity. He mingled with his 
fellows at the hall from day to day, and listened to the 
discussion of every topic with as much consideration as 
if he stood on the same level with the poorest amongst 
them. Nor did it make the least difference in the dis- 
position and manner of Dame Whittington. Every day 
was parcelled out for different duties, and every even- 
ing found her standing beside the alms basket, direct- 
ing the distribution of food amongst her pensioners. 

In the course of a few months the time came for the 
election of the sheriff; and Lord Mayor Stondon, 
exercising the right of his office, chose "Whittington 
to be sheriff for the ensuing year. The second sheriff 
was chosen by the people, and he was Drew Barentyn, 
the goldsmith, one of Whittington's most constant 
friends. 

The news of this fresh honour gave great satisfac- 
tion to Dame Whittington. 

*^The day is surely coming, Brichard, when you 
will become Lord Mayor; and then,while I shall rejoice, 
I shall also tremble.*' 

"Have no fear, Alice," was the reply; "He who 
knoweth our walking in the great wilderness, will 
also be our guide within the walled city. To Him 
alone would I ascribe all praise for the good things 
I have enjoyed; and to Him I desire not only to 
dedicate my best services, but to consecrate a portion 
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of the wealth that He has given us. You may still 
farther increase the number of your poor pensioners, 
if you like." 

" Oh I thank you, Richard ; I will do so without 
delay. There is no lack of them, and I think out of 
heaven there is no joy so sweet as stopping the tears 
of the poor.'* 

A few months elapsed, during which Whittington 
was busily engaged in fulfilling the new duties laid 
upon him. These brought him much into contact 
with a class in the city of whom he had known very 
little previously — the criminals ; and this experience 
led him in after years to undertake, what seemed in 
his time the hopeless task of ameliorating their con- 
dition. His year of office was signalised by two events 
of considerable importance. One was a tournament 

between a number of English and Scotch knights, 

J' 

which took place in the beginning of 1394. The 
result of the joust on London Bridge was not satis- 
factory to the English knights, and a challenge was 
sent to Scotland by three Englishmen. This was 
accepted, and a combat was arranged. The represen- 
tatives of the Scotch were the Earl of Mar, Sir W. 
Darrell, the King of Scotland's banner-bearer, and 

Sir Cockburn. Their English opponents were 

Lord Nottingham, Sir P. Courtney, the King of 
England's standard-bearer, and Sir N. Hawkirke. 
The scene of encounter was Smithfield, and three 
days were set apart for.%the combat. A gallery was 
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erected for the king and queen, who came in state, 
accompanied by a large retinae. Pavilions of silk, 
ornamented with the flags of the respective competi- 
tors, were erected npon the ground, and a grand 
procession, with flourish of trumpets, led the com- 
batants to the scene of battle. The first to joust 
were the Earl of Mar and Lord Nottingham. The 
latter at the first encounter unhorsed his opponent, 
who fell heavily to the ground. The earFs squires 
ran to his assistance, and carried him from the field, 
and he lay insensible in his tent for several hours 
after his fall. The next who met were Darrell and 
Courtney. These knights appeared to be well 
tnatched ; for though they ran several encounters, 
neither could obtain any advantage over the other. 
Many lances were shivered by them, and the loud 
shouts of the spectators testified their admiration 
at the display. After the combat had continued 
for a long time without any apparent advantage 
to either party, the king raised his vizor, and 
calling out " Ho I " stopped the combat. Upou 

the third day Sir Cockburn and Sir N. Haw- 

kirke met upon the field, and after running 
several matches Cockburn was unhorsed. Thus two 
of the Scotch champions were defeated, and the 
victory was therefore adjudged to England; a de- 
cision which was hailed with the most enthusiastic 
shouts by the people, who were delighted that the 
result of the jousting on Lqndon Bridge was thus 
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avenged. The injuries received by the Earl of Mar 
were of so serious a character, that he only survived 
long enough to reach Scotland. After the tourna- 
ment, the king and queen returned to Bichinond, 
where they were in the habit of spending the first 
half of each year. As one of the city officials, Whit- 
tington was present at the contest, dressed in his 
robes of office ; and with him was his wife, who was 
growing rapidly in favour with the citizens and their 
wives. The civic magnates formed an aristocracy 
amongst themselves, and frequently exercised even 
more influence than the Court ladies. The fight in 
Smithfield was the most pleasant event of Whitting- 
ton's year of office, and unfortunately it was followed 
by one of a far different character. 
. The spring of 1394 was more than usually unhealthy. 
Cold winds, accompanied by frosts, marked the spring, 
nipping the buds upon the trees, and the flowers in the 
gardens. The severity of the weather affected the 
queen's health, and, to the intense sorrow of the king, 
she fell seriously ill. They were married at an early 
age, their union being one of pure affection, and the 
king doted upon his wife with all the ardour of a 
loving nature. Richard IL was now in his twenty- 
eighth year, and the queen only one year his junior. 
At first the symptoms were not at all alarming, but 
they gradually became more serious, and the queen 
was confined to her bed. The physicians of the 
Court were unable to render her any relief. The 
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king then sent special messengers, entreating the 
clergy to famish him with the most learned monhs 
and nuns that were in the kingdom. Forthwith 
inquiry was made in every abbey and every nunnery, 
and a number of persons skilled in the art of medi- 
cine were despatched to the palace. But medicine, 
good nursing, the affectionate love of her hus- 
band, and prayers, all were unavailing. The stem 
decree had gone forth, and on Whit Sunday, 7th 
June 1394, the queen died. Almost as soon as the 
event was known, Whittington received commands 
to proceed to Richmond in order to receive instruc- 
tions for mourning dresses. As he rode out of 
London, the bells were tolling, and every house dis- 
played some token of mourning. When he returned, 
his face bore traces of deep sorrow. He proceeded to 
his private room, and sitting down, burst into tears. 

*^ My Richard 1 " exclaimed his wife, springing to 
his side, and throwing her arms about him. ^^ How 
is this ? So weak a man." 

^^ Yea, Alice, you say truth, I am weak. I cannot 
help it, for I have never seen such a sight as that I 
witnessed to-day, and I pray God I may never see 
such an one again. From such sorrow may heaven 
guard me. My darling wife, the king is no more the 
man he was ; he raves about his chamber like one 
bereft of his senses. None of his favourites are 
allowed to see him; very few dare approach him. 
His hair was all unkempt, his face stained with tears, 
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his dress faded and disordered. They told me that he 
sat heside the queen's bed day and night, and never 
left her for a week before her death. I never saw a 
man so utterly abandoned to grief as he is." 

" He doted, upon the queen, I know. Every one 
says their love for each other was very great." 

^^ After the king had given his instructions, I left 
him, and was led to the hall, where lay the body of the 
queen upon a black velvet bier. She was dressed in 
cloth of silver, and upon her head was the crown she 
wore at her coronation." 

One afternoon in June the funeral cavalcade set 
forth on its way to the Abbey of Westminster. The 
queen lay upon a bier, just as Whittington had seen 
her — the face uncovered, and the crown upon her head. 
Under the leafy canopy of the forest, the monks 
chanted the Miserere — " Have mercy upon me, 
God, according to Thy loving-kindness " — and other 
suitable psalms. The people who came to meet the 
procession, knelt by the roadside while it passed, and 
prayed for the soul of the departed ; and when they 
looked up and saw the king's face full of sorrow, all 
his waywardness and extravagance were forgotten, and 
they wept in sympathy with him. On went the pro- 
cession of singing men, with the dead queen, the 
mourning king, the attendant nobles, under the trees 
robed in all the glory of summer, the pathway barred 
here and there with sunlight, the songs of birds 
now and then rising clear above the wailing of the 
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giDging men. As they neared Westminster, tKe 
ebbey bell was heard tolling, and the king burst into 
tears, as though the fountain of his grief was but 
newly kindled. Arundel, Archbishop of York, accom- 
panied by a number of bishops, all attired in their 
robes, met the corpse as it entered the precincts of 
the abbey. The procession was stayed for a few 
seconds, while the archbishop sprinkled the bier with 
holy water, then, with slow and solemn tread, it 
crept up the nave of the abbey, while priests, fol- 
lowing the archbishop in the words of the service, 
said, " May Christ receive her soul, and offer it in 
the sight of the Most High. Eternal rest grant to 
her, Lord, and let perpetual light shine upon her." 
The voices of the priests rose and fell with mournful 
cadence, and loud sobs broke from the assembled 
people, in whose hearts the solemn words found a 
hearty response. As the king walked to his seat, his 
thoughts probably carried him back to the two pre- 
vious occasions when he had been a visitor to the abbey 
— at his coronation and at his marriage. When the 
priests were about to recommence the service, the 
Earl of Arundel, brother of the archbishop, hurried 
up, and approaching the king, whispered in his ear. 
He had come too late to take part in the procession, 
and wanted permission to retire. The sorrow of the 
king was changed to angry passion, at this unseemly 
intrusion. Snatching a staff from the hands of one 
who stood near him, he dealt the earl a fierce blow 
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upon the head, which stretched him bleeding on the 
ground. Instantly there was a great commotion. 
The noblemen sprang from their knees, and rushing 
to the prostrate earl, raised him in their arms. He 
was insensible and bleeding from the wound upon 
his head. The archbishop refused to proceed with 
the service. Every man left his seat, and crowding 
about the altar, stared at the king and at the corpse. 
When the earl revived, he was led out of the abbey 
amid manifestations of sympathy from those present. 
Nearly an hour elapsed before the king sent a message 
expressing to the archbishop his regret; and, during 
the interval, the abbey was the scene of much excite- 
ment. The king's apology was ample, and upon the re- 
appearance of the archbishop the hubbub was stilled, 
and the service proceeded. Darkness fell before the 
ceremony was concluded, and the abbey was filled with 
the gloom of evening as the priests chanted those 
words of hope and solace, "I am the resurrection and 
the life." When the service was ended, the king 
reluctantly withdrew from the abbey, leaving the 
newly occupied tomb to be watched by kneeling 
monks, by whom ceaseless prayer was made for many 
weeks for the repose of the dead queen's soul. 

From the day of her death, the king became a changed 
man — changed to his nearest relatives, changed in 
his mode of life, changed in his treatment of all 
by whom he was surrounded. For many weeks after, 
he raged like a wild beast. One of his first orders 
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was that the palace of Richmond should be destroyed, 
and his command was carried out. The palace in 
which he had spent many happy years was levelled to 
the ground; the outer walls were razed; and in a 
few years nothing remained to mark the spot upon 
which it had stood. 

As soon as the king was able to attend to public 
affairs, he concluded treaties of peace with Scotland 
and France, and then sailed for Ireland with a large 
army, to bring the disaffected people of that country to 
submission. But they submitted without a struggle, 
and the king remained in Ireland for several months. 

During the winter the people of London were 
agitated by another and very different cause from any 
that had ever preceded. Although Wickliffe was now 
dead, and his doctrines declared heretical by a number 
of bishops, yet his principles gained favour amongst 
the lower classes. During the period of famine^ it 
had not passed unnoticed that the monks suffered no 
lack: that the priests, and nuns, and clergy had plenty 
to eat and drink, while the labourers were famishing. 
One morning in the winter of 1395, a parchment was 
found nailed to the great door of St Paul's Cathedral. 

" Who has done this ? " demanded the priests, . 
one of another. *^ Who has dared to publish these ] 
heretical opinions ? " asked Bishop Braybrooke, 

"Very likely it was one of the priests," suggested 
a bowyer who overheard the question. " They keep 
all the learning to themselves." 
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Similar consternation prevailed amongst the alder- 
men. "Master Whittington," said Barentyn, *' I do 
not know whether you favour the Lollards or not, but 
I am of opinion that there is a great deal to be said 
in their favour. The church is overflowing with pride. 
It is fast becoming depraved. The oity is flooded 
with priests whose lives are a disgrace to religion." 

" That is very true, Master Barentyn, but that may 
be amended without pulling down the Church and 
seizing her wealth. I cannot say that I should regret 
seeing a strong check put upon pilgrimages, because 
I believe they only tend to destroy a man's self- 
respect." 

" How bleak the wind is, Master Wbittington. I 
must hurry home. Good day, good day." 

The topic was renewed that evening by Whittington, 
as he sat with his wife after supper before a wood 
fire in their private chamber. 

" I fear there is much truth in the charges against 
the clergy, Alice ; but he was a bold fellow who nailed 
them against the door of the cathedral." 

" What are the charges, Richard?" 

" They denounce plurality of livings, the celibacy 
of the clergy, the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
prayers for the dead, pilgrimages, and many usages of 
the Church." 

'^ These are indeed serious articles, Eichard. Ab 
for the doctrines of the Church, it is not for illiterate 
women, such as I am, to pronounce judgment upon 
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opinions held by the fathers of the Church for 
hundreds of years. But I could wish to see the clergy 
more reputable." 

" True, Alice, I only made a similar remark a short 
time ago to Master Barentyn, but he seems to think 
there is much ground for the opinions of the Lollards. 
These articles were certainly composed by some learned 
man. Troubles seem to multiply fast. There was 
the death of the queen, and the outbreak in Ireland, 
and now the agitation of these Lollards. I pray Grod 
we are not on the eve of another insurrection amongst 
the people." 

The author of these charges against the clergy was 
never discovered, nor the man who had nailed them 
to the door of the cathedral. Throughout the winter 
months, the principles of the Lollards were discussed 
by unlearned working men as they sat around their 
wood fires, and in mud and thatched cottages by 
poor people, who we^e no better than slaves upon 
the land they tilled. The doctrines promulgated by 
Wickliffe were passed from mouth to mouth ; and in 
town as in country, there were hundreds of men and 
women who began to believe that the Church of Rome 
was greatly in need of reformation. 

After a time these people will come forth, and in 
open day, in the midst of fires that will be lighted to 
consume their bodies, seal the new faith with their 
blood ; and become the seed of a Church destined to 
win immortal fame for herself and for the nation. 
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Twelve months after the death of the queen, the 
king's counsellors urged upon him the necessity of 
looking about for a new consort, by whom he might 
have an heir to succeed him on the throne of England. 
Bichard listened at first with ill-concealed annoyance, 
but after a time he consented to make choice of a bride. 
In doing this, he acted directly contrary to the wishes 
of his best ^advisers, and selected Isabella of Prance, 
daughter of Charles VL, then a child in her ninth 
year. The decision of the king was debated in every 
circle. The nation was to have peace with Prance, 
and the king a child consort. 

" Let us have peace," said the labouring men as 
they wrought at their anvil, or tanned the leather, or 
wove the woollen cloth that was then making the 
reputation of England at the great foreign fairs on 
the continent. 

" Peace, and the young princess," was the cry 
that was raised about the streets of London. 

The negotiations for the marriage proceeded with 
remarkable celerity. After the lapse of a few months, 
everything was settled ; and in the autumn of 1396 
the king sailed for Calais, where the marriage took 
place. The event was celebrated with feasts, with 
tournaments, and with processions, for which the 
king paid large sums of money. 

Wintry winds were sweeping across the channel on 
that November day when the English fleet set sail for 
England, bringing with it the king and his child-wife. 
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Their reception was as flattering as it conld possibly be 
made by the spectacle-loving English people. When 
they reached Blackheath^ they were met bj the Lord 
Mayor and aldermen — ^Whittington amongst their 
number — wearing their robes, and a large number of 
citizens, by whom they were escorted to the old 
palace of Kensington. Next day the royal couple 
made their public entry into London. In Soath- 
wark the streets were festooned with evergreens, and 
showers of flowers were thrown over the king and 
his bride. The people thronged the streets, notwith- 
standing the cold wind, and every window was full 
of fair faces anxious to give the young queen a 
hearty welcome. As they entered upon London 
Bridge, and passed beneath the great arch of the 
tower, a halt was made while a theatrical welcome 
was enacted. A crown of gold was placed upon the 
little brow of the queen, and presents of gold offered 
for her acceptance, amid the enthusiastic shouts of 
the crowds, and the uncontrolled merriment of the 
French maids who accompanied her. When this was 
over the procession moved slowly on. The bridge 
between the towers, throughout its whole length, 
was packed by a dense mass of human beings, who 
blocked up the whole of the roadway. The trumpets 
sounded, the men-at-arms rode forward, the crowd 
swayed to and fro, and an opening was with difficulty 
made. There were men and women, priests holding 
high rank, and poor working men in the throng. 
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Many had come up from the country to see the 
queen, and the scene on the old bridge was the 
chief attraction. Slowly the procession advanced, 
and at length it crossed and entered the city. But 
the passage of the bridge was made at the sacrifice 
of many lives. When the crowd had dispersed, 
the bodies of nine men and women were discovered. 
Several of the men had held high positions in the 
Church. The crowds in the streets were almost 
as dense as those upon the bridge. Every available 
point of sight was taken possession of by the people, 
and the progress of the new queen was marked 
at every step by the most enthusiastic cheers. At 
length the weary journey was over ; and the royal 
procession passed over the drawbridge of the Tower. 

" Did you see the queen ? " inquired Whittington 
on the evening of her arrival. 

" Yes, beautifully ; Master Venour was most kind." 

" Well, what did you think of her ? " 

*^My heart bled for her, Eiehard. Such a child, 
such a little child, coming here to be the sport of a 
Court, when she should be playing with her dolls." 

" The Lord Mayor told me that the king had spent 
an enormous sum of money upon his marriage ; not 
less than £200,000. He talks of a fresh loan, I 
understand." 

" £200,000, Bichard I I fear the king will never 
learn prudence." 

" The king's uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, would 

B 
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not come to town to be present to-day, and makes 
excuses of illness. I am sorry there is bo much 
division between them. I noticed that the king's 
eyes scanned the crowd of noblemen more than once 
before the procession started from Kensington, as 
though he would fain have seen some who were absent 
But as he rode along, and marked the enthusiasm of 
the people, his face was lighted up with much plea- 
sure. There is little hope of a quiet succession now. 
But the king is young. At any rate, we shall have 
peace with Prance." 

" Yes ; for twenty-five years, I understand. If 
the king is wise there may be merry days in England 
for many years to come." 

That Christmas was a xnerry one in the English 
Court. Many a pleasant night was spent in the 
great hall of the Tower, when mummers played 
before the Court, and minstrels made the old hall 
ring with their music and their songs. Huge logs of 
timber crackled upon the dogs in the centre of the 
room, and threw fantastic shadows upon the walls. 
In the midst of such scenes as these the queen made 
her debtlt in English society, received deputations 
from distant cities bringing valuable presents, and in 
the midst of solemn speeches laughed at odd things 
that struck her fancy. So the winter months sped 
away within the precincts of the Tower, in feast, and 
game, and jollity. But when spring came, the people 
of London began to murmur again that the king was 
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given over to pleasure, and cared nothing for the 
kingdom, and that it would have been better to have 
had a war with Prance, and won renown, than be 
eaten up with the king's extravagance. There was 
one way of pacifying the people, but that way the 
king would not take. Wayward and changeable, 
proud but dogmatic, he followed his own will in 
spite of the advice of his best friends ; and the time 
was rapidly approaching when the clamour of war was 
to sound in many a fair province of England. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

1397- 

Meeting of Parliament — Protest agalnet the king's extravagance— 
Anger of the king — Death of Lord Mayor Bamme— The king 
selects Whittington to fill his place — Courtier-like employment 
— Scogan's .feast — The king's proclamation — ^Whittington erects 
a residence in the Tower Royal — Review on Blackheath — ^Whit- 
tington knighted — Loan to the king — ^Arrest of the Duke of 
Gloucester — Execution of the Earl of Arundel — Swearing to keep 
the statutes at St Paul's. 

^^ Parliament is carrying matters with a higli hand; 
Master Whittington." The speaker was his friend 
Drew Barentyn^ and the conversation took place as 
they were walking down to the Guildhall. 

^^ A very high hand indeed, Master Barentyn. I 
fear there will be trouble. For a plain parish priest, 
like Thomas Haxey, to lay the blame of the disasters 
in the kingdom on the king's conduct, and propose 
that they should refuse a subsidy until he reduced his 
expenditure, is one of the boldest propositions ever 
made by a member of the House of Commons/' 
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'* A bold measure, indeed, Master Barentyn ; but 
there are questions of privilege involved, which I very 
much doubt whether the king will suflfer to pass un- 
noticed." 

** There never was such a prodigal king. Master 
Whittington ; and those favourites of his, the Earl of 
Wiltshire, Bussy, and Green, deserve hanging, not 
only for encouraging him in his extravagant ways, 
but for their exactions." 

" Why, Master Barentyn, you speak flat treason. 
Have a care what you say. Do you know that the 
king may not sneeze without all the courtiers crying, 
* God bless you 1 ' How is the Lord Mayor ? " 

" Badly, Master Whittington." 

" I fear that he will never live to see his year of 
office out. Poor Bamme, he did the city great good 
when the harvest failed ; if it had not been for him, 
matters would have been very serious that winter." 

Whittington's opinion proved to be correct in 
both particulars. The king was greatly enraged 
when he heard that the Parliament was discussing 
his domestic affairs, and had actually addressed a 
remonstrance to him. While it was still sitting 
he went down to Westminster, and demanded 
the immediate surrender of the member who had 
dared to bring such a proposition before the House. 
Haxey, the priest, was handed over to the king, 
and condemned to death for treason, but the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury interposing, his sentence 
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was commuted to perpetual impnsomnent, and be re- 
mained in custody until the accession of Henry IV. 

The Parliament was dismissed, and another ordered 
to assemble at the latter part of the year. Matters 
were not going on as smoothly as the king wished. 
There were whispers of conspiracies and much un- 
easiness throughout the country. 

In the beginning of June, Banmie, the Lord Mayor, 
died. Whittington was sitting at dinner with his 
household, when suddenly the bells in aU the neigh- 
bouring churches began to tolL 

^* The Lord Mayor is dead,*' he exclaimed. *' Dame, 
I must go to the Guildhall at once." 

His wife rose with him, and they both left the 
dining-hall. 

^^ Bichard," said she, as he was adjusting his 
cloak, " you tremble. I know your thoughts.'' 

^^ It is the king's prerogative to appoint a succes- 
sor," he remarked. 

" And his Majesty will name " Dame Whit- 
tington looked fixedly at her husband. 

" It may be even so," was Whittington's reply. 

The Lord Mayor had been dead two hours, and the 
news was made known to the king, who was then at 
Westminster, very shortly afterwards. Before Whit- 
tington had completed his toilet, a servant knocked 
at the door. 

"A messenger from the king is below, sir 
merchant." 
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Whittington mounted a horse, and rode with the 
messenger to Westminster. Upon reaching there, he 
was immediately nshered into a private chamber, 
where the king was waiting to receive him. 

" Master Whittington," said the king, " we have 
sent for you upon very important business. You are 
one of the few we can fully trust at this time in the 
city of London. You know the Lord Mayor is dead, 
and we desire to appoint you to serve the office until 
the expiration of the year. Will you take upon you 
the performance of the duties?'* 

" My lord king," said Whittington, " it occurred to 
me, when the messenger came, that possibly the pro- 
position you have made was the one I was to hear. 
I fear, my lord, that you overrate my abilities, and 
rest too much upon my judgment." 

" Are you not a loyal subject, Master Whittington ? " 

" Yea, my lord, before heaven I hope I am, for I 
entertain no thought save one of deep loyalty to 
your throne, and I would sacrifice all I have, nay, 
even my life, if I could thereby secure your perfect 
happiness." 

" We know it, Master Whittington, ftill well, and 
therefore we hope that you will accede to our wish in 
this respect. The city is uneasy ; there are strange 
rumours abroad which tend to make us very xmeasy, 
and we should feel ourselves perfectly satisfied if you 
would comply with our request." 

" My lord king, I will try to do my duty." 
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*^ Bj St Edward, Master Whittington^ we lowe jou 
right well, and will show the citizens that oar lore is 
reaL We will send an escort hack with tou to toot 
house. Yon must stay and dine with ns, while the 
scribes make copies of the proclamation." 

A few moments afterwards, a hlare of trnn^ets 
announced that dinner was ready, and the king, ac- 
companied b J Whittington, passed into the great halL 
Whittington sat at the king's right hand. A crowd 
of noblemen and noble ladies took their seats at the 
table. The appearance of Whittington disclosed the 
purpose of the king, 

<< Where is Bussy ? '* said the king, when they had 
sat down. 

*^ My liege,^^ replied Green, " he is teaching Zulu 
to stand upon bis hind legs and beg." 

"Very courtier-like amusement, by St Edward," 
said the king. 

** I forgot to ask about my old fi-iend Scogan, 
Master Whittington. Is he behaving himself properly 
now ? " 

^^ I am constantly hearing of his tricks, my lord. 
He seems determined to live at the expense of the 
good citizens. We shall have to put him into the 
pillory — ^when we catch him." 

^^ A very excellent saving clause, Master Whitting- 
ton ; but tell us what has he been doing ? '^ 

^^ He has of late been practising upon the good 
nature of some of our dealers. One was certaiolj 
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a very excellent prank, and caused more fun than 
it did damage." 

" Tell ns what it was about ? " 

As the meal proceeded, Whittington related to the 
king the story. 

" Scogan invited a large party of friends to dine 
with him one day, and trusted to his wit for securing 
the substance of the feast. When the day arrived 
there was a remarkable display of meats of all kinds, 
with plenty of good liquor, and the guests were very 
merry. Every one was asking his neighbour how 
Scogan had raised the money, nor did the real truth 
become known until several days had elapsed. It 
seems that he gave an order for all the meats to a 
good woman who ruled her husband in every way. 
Scogan, knowing the character of the woman, by a 
few choice phrases induced her to supply the feast on 
credit In accordance with the arrangement, the 
money was to be paid the day after in St Paul's. At 
the time appointed, Scogan met the woman in the 
cathedral. * Have you the money ? ' said the dame. 
* In a moment or two I shall,' was Scogan's reply. 
He looked about him until he saw the priest enter who 
was to officiate. Pointing him out to the woman, he 
declared that she would receive the money from him. 
Scogan at once went up to the priest, spoke to him, 
and they both looked towards the good dame who 
was watching them closely. The priest beckoned the 
woman to him, and said, ^ Tarry until I have con- 
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eluded maflSy and then I will satisfy 7011.' ^ Bene- 
dicite!^ she replied. Before mass was concluded, 
Scogan slipped awaj. The dame waited patiently, 
and when the priest came down the nare and saw 
her^ he beckoned. She followed him into a small 
chapel in which was a confessionaL ^Sit down/ 
said he^ and down she sat on the seat of the penitent 
' How is this?' said the priest * Why will you not 
allow your husband to be your head?' * Grammercy!' 
said she^ ^ have I come here to be insulted by you, 
sir priest? I want my money/ *What money?' 
quoth the priest * The money for Scogan's feast/ 
she replied. * Out, away with you for a false 
woman/ said the priest ^ I know of no feast 
Avaunt for a naughty woman. I can see by your 
face what you are.' So the priest drove the woman 
out of the chapel with many hard words, and she 
went away raving against all priests for their 
falsity.'' 

^*A merry jest, by St Edward," said the king; 
^' he almost deserves to escape for such a prank as 
that. I hope, Master Whittington, that the case 
of her husband is a solitary one; for surely every 
man in London is head of his house. What say 
you. Green?" 

" The first month is * smick, smack,' my lord. 
The second, 'hither, thither." The third Hhwick, 
thwack ; ' and the fourth, somebody take them that 
brought thee and I together." 
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*^ A base libel upon all married people," exclaimed 
the Earl of Wiltshire. 

"We are of your opinion, Wiltshire," remarked 
the king, laughing heartily. 

" Ah 1 here comes Bussy. Well, Bussy, does Zulu 
stand on his hind legs yet ? " 

" Most perfectly, my liege, and the queen was 
nearly in convulsions with laughter." 

" God bless her, she is a merry child." 

" How does Master Whittington,'' said Bussy, 
bowing, as he caught sight of his well-known face. 

" Bear yourself with a little more dignity towards 
him. Master Bussy, he is the new Lord Mayor.'* 

" I crave your lordship's pardon," responded Bussy. 
" I was not aware of the high honour that had been 
conferred upon him." 

" No, Bussy ; and I do not mean to tell even you 
all my secrets/' 

" God forbid, my liege," was the reply, " or I 
should be at confession every hour of my life." 

" Sirrah, are you going to make me the butt of your 
jests. By St Edward, I will clap you in the stocks." 

"Dress him up in cap and bells," said Green, 
" and let him sit in the sun and learn to be a good 

fool." 

"Now, Green," said Bussy, **your wit will hurt 
you. A bare-footed man should not tread on thorns." 

" Cease, you janglers," exclaimed the king, " or I 
will dress you both up in cap and bells." 
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At that moment a page entered. " My lord," said 
he, " a fair copy of the proclamation is ready/' 

'^ Let there be a sufficient number made at once 
for the city gates and the common hall," said the 
king. 

Whittington soon after took his leave, and rode 
out of the courtyard accompanied by an escort of the 
king's men-at-arms. As he rode along COieapside, 
he cast an anxious glance up to the window of his 
house. He was not disappointed. His wife was 
there, her face radiant with joy;. and Whittington 
rode on a happier man than when he sat at the table 
of the king. A more popular selection could not 
have been made. As soon as the proclamations were 
put up, crowds gathered round and greeted the 
announcement with loud shouts. Whittington was 
then in the Guildhall, where many of the aldermen 
had assembled to meet him, and the cordial greeting 
which he received, dispelled at once any doubt that 
might have lingered in his mind, as to the mode in 
which his brethren would receive him. Then he rode 
home. The dream of boyhood was accomplished. 
He who had come up to London without a penny in 
his pouch, whose first sleep was beneath a gateway, 
was now Lord Mayor of the richest, most populous, and 
most powerful city in the world, and he had reached 
that eminence by the special favour of the king. 

* ' Where is the Lady Mayoress ? " he exclaimed laugh- 
ing, as he met his wife at the door of her chamber. 
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*' Let the Lord Mayor answer," was her reply, as 
she threw her arms around his neck. 

While he and his wife were discussing the new 
duties that would devolve upon them, crowds collected 
at every point where a proclamation was put up, and 
discussed the merits of the new Lord Mayor. There 
was a great crowd gazing on the proclamation affixed 
to the door of the Guildhall, but not one amongst 
them could read the characters. 

" Sir friar, sir friar,'* called out a dozen voices, 
** read us the proclamation." 

" That I will, right gladly," was the response, 

" RICHARD, 

<* BT THE GBACB OF QOD, 

''EiNO OF England and Fbanoe, and Lobd of Ibeland^ 
" To all perBODS to whom these presents shall come. 

'' Greeting : Know ye, that whereas Adam Bamme, late Mayor of 
our City of London, and our Escheator within the same City, has gone 
the way of all flesh. 

" We, wishing therefore, as unto us pertains, duly to provide for the 
sound governance and happy rule of the said City, and of our people 
therein, until the accustomed day of the next election, that shall be 
the Mayor of the City aforesaid, with the assent and advice of our 
Council, have appointed our well-beloved Richard Whittington." 

" Go on, sir friar, go on. Do you not know 
Eichard Whittington ? " 

" Yea, truly, my men, I know him for a good citizen 
and a devout man." 

The friar resumed the reading of the proclamation : 

'* Our well-beloved Richard Whittington, in whose fidelity and cir- 
cumspection we do repose full confidence, to be Mayor of the City 
aforesaid, and our Escheator within the same City ; giving and com- 
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mitting unto the same Richard, by the tenor of these presents, fall and 
sufficient authority and power of ruling and governing our City afore- 
said, and our people in the same, and others resorting thereunto ; and 
of doing, fulfilling, and performing all and singular other the things 
which unto the office aforesaid, and the good rule and sound govemiinoe 
of the same City pertain, according to the laws and customs in the 
City aforesaid, justly and reasonably hitherto used ; until the day on 
which he who shall happen to be so chosen for Mayor of the said City 
shall take charge of the Mayoralty thereof, and make corporal oath, as 
the manner is, well and faithfully to fulfil these offices. 

*' We do also, by the tenor of these presents, strictly enjoin upon 
the Aldermen, Sheriffs, and other officers of the said City aforesaid, 
as also all and singular our faithful subjects in the same City, that they 
be obedient and of good counsel and advice unto the same Richard, as 
Mayor of the City aforesaid, in all things which unto the rule and 
governance thereof pertain, as is befitting that they should be. 

"In witness whereof we have caused these our letters patent to be 
made. 

'' Witness ourself at Westminster, the eighth day of June, in the 
twentieth year of our reign. 

"RiOHAKD II., King." 

" God bless the king, the Lord Mayor, and the 
realm of England," exclaimed the friar. 

" Amen I Amen 1" shouted a number of voices. 

"Grammercy, he is a good man," said a tanner. 
" I hope he will settle our dispute with the cord- 
wainers, for it never was in the old king's time that 
they were allowed to tan their leather." 

^^ He will be mighty well employed," said a cord- 
wainer, "if he listens to all the idle stories told about 
us. Look at this piece of leather, it was not tanned by 
a tanner, but I warrant there never was a better piece 
tanned since the time when Adam walked in leather.*' 

"Look you," said the tanner, "the mystery of 
tanning is abused by such as you are. Shoes will 
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not last half the time with such tanning. You ought 
to be soaked in your own tan-pits for an hour a day." 

**By St Crispin," said the cordwainer, "you tanners 
are as coarse in your speech as you are in your habits. 
If such as you had your way, we should not get 
fiddler's fare." 

Whittington's election to office necessitated his de- 
voting very much more time to the public service than 
he had previously given, and it also involved a great 
change in his mode of living. The Lord Mayor, dur- 
ing his term of office, was expected to keep up a certain 
degree of state, as befitting the head of so important 
a city. He had to engage a large retinue of ser- 
vants, mounted and foot, in addition to those who 
attended upon him, and who were supported at the 
expense of the citizens. Men-at-arms kept order in 
the street in which he resided. A certain number 
were always upon duty in his courtyard, and when- 
ever he rode abroad he was attended by an escort of 
armed men as well as liveried servants. The Lady 
Mayoress also was surrounded with similar state. 
Upon all public occasions she appeared surrounded by 
maids of honour, and was escorted about whenever 
she rode out in the same way as the Lord Mayor. 
Lady Whittington found no difficulty in selecting 
her maids from amongst their personal acquaintances, 
and while enjoying to the fullest extent the honour of 
her position, she did not neglect to attend to the dis- 
tribution of food amongst her poor pensioners. After 
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the lapse of a few weeks thej found the house in 
Cheapside was inconyenientlj small for the honour- 
able entertainment of such gnests as the Lord Mayor 
was expected to invite to his table ; and with a shrewd 
anticipation of fdtnre erents, they resolved to erect 
one more suitable in the Tower BoyaL The plans 
were soon settled^ and the building commenced. 
While the new house was in course of erection, 
Whittington continued to dispense mayoral hospitali- 
ties at his house in Cheapside. It was the custom for 
the Lord Mayor to celebrate his election by giving a 
grand dinner, and this practice was observed by Whit- 
tington, notwithstanding the fact that he did not 
owe his elevation to the aldermen and conmionalty. 
The feast was celebrated in the great hall, the floor of 
which was covered with rushes thickly sprinkled with 
sweet smelling flowers, that yielded pleasant odours 
as they were crushed beneath the feet of the guests. 
The banquet passed off well. Whittington and his 
wife played the offices of host and hostess with rare 
ability. The meats and drinks were excellent, and 
when they came to separate, every one of the guests 
went away delighted. 

A few weeks after Whittington's election, the king 
sent for him to the Tower, where he was then residing, 
and expressed a wish to review the train bands of the 
city on Blackheath. This was a volunteer force num- 
bering all the men capable of bearing arms. They 
were divided into bands corresponding with the trade 
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companies. A review by the king had not taken 
place for many years, and the proposal met with con- 
siderable favour. Upon the day appointed the men 
assembled in their respective wards, and afterwards 
marched to Smithfield, where they were formed into 
columns, and re-entering the city, marched with 
colours flying down Cheapside, along the Poultry, 
down Pish Street Hill, and over London Bridge. At 
their head rode Whittington, wearing his purple robes 
of office as mayor, and around his neck was a gold 
chain. On either side of him were the sheriffs aAd 
aldermen also robed. The civic soldiers made a splen- 
did show. First came the archers marching in com- 
panies, each man wearing the badge of his guild. 
These men were all clad in long leathern jackets 
quilted inside, and hanging below the knees ; they 
carried bows in their hands, and at their backs were 
quivers full of arrows. They were preceded by a 
number of pipers who walked in a row. One of each 
company bore a spear, on which was a flag. Follow- 
ing these came another body of archers, composed 
of the labouring men, clad in leathern jackets that 
had seen hard wear, hundreds of them being bare- 
footed. These were brawny, muscular fellows, whose 
powers of endurance had been developed by the hard 
life they led. Their uncouth appearance was not to be 
despised, and as they strode along they were greeted 
with many a hearty cheer. Next came the pikemen, 
ranged in companies like the archers, and preceded 
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by trumpeters. Each of these men wore a breast- 
plate and helmet^ and carried a shield on ^ his arm. 
Amongst them were many who had fought in Spain 
and France, and who bore on their faces marks of 
lance-thrusts received in former years. Next came 
the artillery, with lumbering old guns mounted on 
wooden sledges drawn by horses. After them came 
the men-at-arms. They were all clothed in armour, 
and the flanks of the horses were covered with iron 
plates. The horsemen appeared gigantic in their 
helmets, and as they passed were greeted with the 
approving shouts of the spectators. The captain of 
each compaoy was attended by his -page, who bore 
his master's shield before him. Such a gallant show 
had not been seen for many a year. Every street was 
thronged with spectators to see them pass. Amongst 
those who turned out were many whose heads had been 
broken in previous battles ; men crippled for life, fight- 
ing for the honour of their country. There were old 
men who remembered Poictiers, and told stories of what 
they had seen in France when Edward III. was king. 
On they went, across London Bridge and through South- 
wark, along the dusty roads to Blackheath — an army 
of volunteer soldiers, well armed, well equipped, ready 
for any emergency that might arise. No fewer than 
10,000 men met that day upon the field. When they 
had advanced a considerable distance, there marched 
out of the Tower a cavalcade of horsemen, consisting 
of the king and the chief members of his court, and 
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a body-guard of men-at-arms, numbering 600. The 
king was clad in armour. Upon his helmet was 
the figure of a hart in gold, and his armour shone 
with inlayed work in the same metal. Sis horse 
also was covered with armour, and the saddle rested 
on a cloth of gold. Two pages walked beside the 
horse, and two in front, bearing a shield and sword. 
His vizor was raised, so that the people could 
look upon his face ; and those about him also wore 
theirs in the same way. Amongst his escort were 
Bussy and Green, the two favourites without whom 
he rarely moved abroad, and who were constantly by 
his side whispering in his ear. A little more remote 
rode Henry Bolingbroke, who, ever as he rode along, 
was cheered by the crowd. 

On reaching Blackheath, the royal party were re- 
ceived by the mayor and aldermen, and were greeted 
with loyal shouts from the volunteers. After a few 
words of congratulation, the king, having Whittington 
upon his right hand, rode slowly in front of the citizens, 
who were drawn up in line. When the inspection was 
finished, the archers, men-at-arms, and artillery, went 
through a number of manoeuvres both separately and 
combined. When these were concluded, the men were 
once more formed in line, and the king directed the 
Lord Mayor to come forward. Whittington rode up. 
The king, in a loud voice, said, " My Lord Mayor, we 
are happy to see such a gallant army in the field to- 
day. We should not be afraid of meeting any hostile 
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force with such a body of men. It reflects great 
credit npon tlie city, and we take it as one of the best 
tokens of the loyalty of onr citizens. It is onr wish to 
show onr approval of this review by conferring npon 
yon, my Lord Mayor, the honour of knighthood.'' 

A pause ensued, while the men cheered lostUy. 

" Cousin of BoUngbroke, lend us your sword.'' 

Henry of BoUngbroke at once drew his sword, and 
with a respectful gesture presented it to the king. 

liaising the blade in the air, the king touched 
Whittington upon the shoulder, calling out in a loud 
voice, " Rise, Sir Richard Whittington." 

Loud cheers were given as the king spoke ; and with 
that sound still ringing in his ears, the king turned 
his horse's head, and followed by his courtiers, rode 
off the field. 

The aldermen and sheriffs crowded around the Lord 
Mayor, offering their congratulations in the heartiest 
manner. 

" Sir Richard," said Barentyn, " since Walworth 
and Philpot, we have not had a mayor so worthy of 
the honour of knighthood as yourself." 

" By the holy Rood," said Master Knowles, " this 
day will be long remembered by us alL" 

The news of what had happened preceded the return 
of the soldiers, and Whittington received an ovation 
from the people as he rode through the streets. On 
every side were raised shouts, "Sir Richard Whit- 
tington, Sir Richard Whittington," in answer to 
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which Sir Richard bowed low. When the men were 
dispersed, each hurried to his own house to disburden 
himself of his weapons or armour, after which they 
mostly spent the evening at the nearest tavern. 

That same night the kiog, being in want of 
money, was discussing with Bussy and Green the 
likelihood of obtaining a fresh loan from the citizens. 
Ultimately they came to the conclusion that it was 
an excellent opportunity. In a few days negotiations 
were opened with Whittington for a loan of £8000 ; 
and on the day when the money was handed over to 
the king — ^for it was subscribed without difficulty — a 
petition was presented asking for a remission of taxa- 
tion. The king promised to take the matter into 
his consideration, but the question was soon lost sight 
of in the pressure of more important matters. 

All at once London was startled by the sudden 
publication of a proclamation, setting forth that the 
king, having become acquainted with the existence of 
a conspiracy against his safety, had with the assent 
of his council, and especially with the knowledge of 
his uncles, the Dukes of Lancaster and York, and his 
dear cousin Bolingbroke, thought fit to arrest certain 
traitors whose crimes would be made manifest as soon 
as Parliament assembled. It was soon discovered 
that the Duke of Gloucester had been arrested and 
sent to Calais, that the Earls of Arundel and War- 
wick were prisoners, and that they, with others, were 
to be impeached as soon as Parliament met. 
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^^ Sir Richard, what is the meaning of these firesh 
arrests?" "What is going to happen?" "What 
new crime has been committed?" These were the 
questions which assailed Whittington from the moment 
the proclamation was published. 

" I am no better informed than you are," was his 
reply. " The court is in great disorder. The peril I 
hear was immediate and pressing, and everything is 
to be made clear when Parliament assembles. We 
must ^0 all we can to preserve the peace of the ciiy. 
Beyond that I hope we shall not meddle." 

" Very good, very good," were the replies he 
received. 

" But," added Barentyn, " one can hardly help 
feeling deeply moved when such men as the Duke of 
Gloucester and the Earl of Arundel are arrested." 

" True, true, Master Barentyn, the Duke of Glou- 
cester was my earliest and best friend, and my heart 
is moved with strong compassion for him ; but my 
duty is simply, with the assistance of you the alder- 
men, to maintain order." 

This was not an easy task in the excitement that 
prevailed, and it was found necessary to call out the 
train bands in order to keep the peace. 

For the purpose of trying the alleged traitors, the 
king caused a large wooden building to be erected 
near Westminster Hall. He summoned all the barons 
who were faithful to him to attend, and they came 
up from all parts of England, followed by such 
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numerous retinues of servants, that every village 
within ten miles of London was occupied by them. 
In the middle of September Parliament met in the 
chapter house of Westmiiister ; and thither the king 
proceeded, with all his men-at-arms wearing his livery, 
and a body-guard of the most skilful archers. Ulti- 
mately the Commons directed an impeachment against 
Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, brother 
of Richard, Earl of Arundel, who was also impeached; 
and then proceeded to try all those in custody. The 
Earl of Warwick pleaded guilty, and was sentenced 
to banishment for life to the Isle of Man. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was banished the kingdom ; 
while the Earl of Arundel was sentenced to be 
beheaded on Tower Hill. The Commons ordered the 
Governor of Calais to send his prisoner, the Duke of 
Gloucester, over to England for trial. The reply 
returned was that his illustrious prisoner was abeady 
dead. This news created quite a panic in London. 
When it was first made known, Whittington and the 
aldermen were sitting in their private chamber at 
AJdermanbury. 

*' The Duke of Gloucester dead," exclaimed Whit- 
tington. " It is too terrible to be true. Master 
Wylforde, is your authority good?" 

^* I had it from one who saw the ship drop anchor 
in the Thames not an hour since, bringing the 
messenger from Calais with the news." 

*' What has he confessed?" asked Barentyn. 
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" I do not know the particulars, but he acknow- 
ledged his guilt before his death." 

" I never heard anything more distressing in my 
life," said Whittington. "Confession and death! 
It IS indeed dreadful." 

The Lord Mayor at once despatched trusty mes- 
sengers to gather further particulars, and the meeting 
broke up. The lower chamber was filled with people. 
The news had spread, and Lord Mayor Whittington 
was obliged to present himself to those who had 
assembled, for the purpose of quieting their fears. 

*When Whittington rode home that afternoon, he 
found his wife as much distressed by the intelligence 
as he had been himself. 

" I thought to have had a quiet term," said he, 
*^ and before a month elapsed, there was that dreadful 
conspiracy, and now the poor Duke of Gloucester 
is" 



" Murdered, Richard, murdered. The confession, 
followed by his sudden death, is a bad omen." 

" He was our first patron, Alice, and was always a 
constant friend. We owe to him the foundation of 
our great wealth ; it was he who first introduced me 
to the king ; and now — ^suddenly dead. It is, indeed, 
terrible." 

On the 21st of September, four days after his im- 
peachment, the Earl of Arundel, the hero of many a 
bloody victory over the French, was escorted through 
the streets of London on his way to suffer death. He 
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was seated on a hurdle, his hands and feet fastened, 
and the headsman riding on the same sledge. The 
grand old earl sat proudly erect on the sorry vehicle, 
his white hair blowing about in the wind, his eye as 
bright, and his whole demeanour as heroic, as when 
upon the deck of his own ship he directed the last attack 
upon the French fleet, and scattered the enemies of 
England. There was an enormous crowd of people in 
the streets to look upon the earl, and by them he 
was greeted with the most aiOFectionate cries. " Save 
the earl 1 " they shouted. " Save the old earl I" " God 
bless the earl 1 " " God save the earl I'' Three ringing 
cheers were raised for the brave Earl of Arundel. 
The escort were more than once compelled to menace 
the crowd, in order to carry out the duty they were 
directed to perform. Everywhere the same shouts of 
love and goodwill were raised. Women waved their 
handkerchiefs from the windows of their houses^ 
and wept as the old man was dragged by. At last 
the procession reached Tower Hill. On ascending 
the scajQFold, the earl took off his cap and gown, and 
without the slightest trepidation knelt and placed his 
head upon the block. The executioner swung his great 
axe in the air, and when it descended, the head of the 
Earl of Arundel rolled upon the ground. 

When the trials were over, the king conferred fresh 
honours upon those about him; amongst others, 
Bolingbroke was created Duke of Hereford, and the 
Earl of Nottingham, Duke of Norfolk. While these 
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events were happeniDg, the city of London remained 
passive* Whittington's pmdence ssTed the ritizens 
from a charge of partisanship being bronght against 
them in after years* When the aldermen mged him to 
takb an active part in the events of the day, he always 
replied that their duty was to preserve order, and not 
provoke animosity from either party in the state. The 
king and the Duke of Gloucester were his best friends, 
and the division between them he deeply regretted; 
but the course he adopted was a wise one, and his 
far-sightedness saved the city from fntore disasters. 
The conduct of the mayor and aldermen contrasted 
very favourably with that of the members of the 
Houses of Lords and Commons. The king's wishes 
were no sooner expressed, than these estates hastened 
to give them the stability of law. The Commons 
granted him as a subsidy for life a tax on wool, and 
they decided that the acts of all previous parliaments 
that were contrary to the wishes of the king should 
be abrogated, and that all men were traitors who broke 
the statutes. 

Before Parliament was dissolved, a strange sight 
was witnessed at St Paul's Cross. All the members 
of both Houses of Parliament rode in procession upon 
a certain day to the church, where they were met 
by all the bishops who could be brought together. 
At their head was the new archbishop, Chichely, and 
there also was Sir Richard Whittington, the Lord 
Mayor, the sheriffs, the aldermen, and all the civic 
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dignitaries. The king was also present with many- 
nobles, and the background, reaching as far as the 
onter wall, was occupied by the attendants of the 
nobles, and the labouring men of the city. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury preached a sermon upon 
the necessity of obedience to the laws, a sermon in 
effect upon the divine right of kings. When he had 
finished, the relics were brought out with great state, 
and displayed to the congregation. First, there was 
shown a portion of hair belonging to the Virgin Mary ; 
then a phial containing the blood of St Paul ; the skull 
of St Thomas k Beckett ; the head of St Ethelbert, 
king and martyr; and last of all, as the most sacred, 
a knife that was said to have belonged to our Lord. 
After they had all been exhibited, they were grouped 
together upon a table, and the bishops placing their 
hands upon them, swore that they would keep the 
statutes as long as they lived. While the shades of 
evening threw a gloom over the assemblage, the last 
portion of the ceremony commenced. A lighted 
taper was handed to each of the bishops and to all 
the Lords and Commons. The archbishop, with 
a loud voice, pronounced the curse of the Church 
upon any of whatsoever estate, rich or poor, noble or 
mean, who should break the statutes. When he con- 
cluded, the tapers were at once reversed. There was 
a flickering light for a moment, then all was dark ; 
and in the gloom of night, a gloom which seemed all 
the deeper because of the flashing lights and the 
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wandering sliadows that the tapers called into 1)emg, 
the congregation broke up, and the people hurried to 
their homes. 

^^ I wonder whether the nation will be settled 
now," said Whittington to his wife. " I never wit- 
ncBsed a more solemn sight. The Lords and the 
Commons agree in the statutes, and the Church has 
sealed the laws with the curse of excommonicatioa 
against all those who break theuL^* 

^^ Does it not appear strange, Richard, that it should 
be necessary for the Church to interpose in that way?" 

^^The Lords and Commons ought to be strong 
enough to enforce the laws they make without the 
aid of the Church, but it seems they are not' 



CHAPTER XIV. 
1397-1398. 

Dlsaffeotion towards the King — His extravagance — ^Re-election of 
Whittington — Routine of the election — The procession on Lord 
Mayor's day — ^Whittington sits in the Guildhall — Dispute between 
the leathersellers, tanners, shoemakers, and cobblers — Scene in 
court — Master Longtongue the reporter — Decision of Whittington, 
the Lord Mayor — Settling rules for the Hurriers. 

A FEW weeks after the meeting at St Paul's Cross, 
came the time for the election of the new mayor. 
There was a general feeling that Sir Richard Whit- 
tington would be the best man for the office if he 
would serve, but many of the aldermen entertained 
some doubt. 

** He has managed to keep the city out of difficulty," 
observed Master Enowles; ^^and although I should 
like to see a member of my own company in the chief 
place again, yet I fear there is not a grocer in London 
who can serve the king so well as Whittington." 
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" For my part," said Barentyn, " although I may 
consider myself tolerably near the mayoralty so far as 
the order of succession goes, yet I would very much 
rather Sir Hichard took office for the ensuing year, 
and I think we have a sort of claim upon him, since 
he was so recently knighted," 

'' What shall I do ? " said Sir Richard to Lady \lice 
Whittington. " I know the aldermen want me to take 
office for another year. I really shrink from the post, 
lest I may be compromised in the affairs of the king." 

" I dread the future as much as you do," she re- 
plied, " and would not have you be guided by me." 

^^ If God wills it I am content." 

The citizens of London introduced the question into 
their discussions. 

" I shall vote for Sir Richard Whittington," said a 
grocer. *^ He never mixes himself up with the Par- 
liament men, and he has kept the city out of broils so 
far." 

" Ah I " replied a hurrier, " I shall hold up both 
hands for him. He is an untried man as yet." 

When the day arrived, Sir Richard Whittington 
was unanimously chosen mayor for the ensuing year. 
No other name was proposed, and Sir Richard accepted 
office, to the general joy of the whole city. Immedi- 
ately after his election, preparations were made for the 
procession to Westminster on October 29, when the 
Lord Mayor went to be sworn in. Each of the trade 
companies had its own characteristic display. On 
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this occasion the mercers had the honour of leading 
the procession, because the Lord Mayor was a member 
of their company. Their pageant was as follows : — 
First, a ship rigged and manned, having on the prow 
the crest of Whittington — a bee, the wings tipped 
with gold; several of the sailors, dressed like Africans, 
with skins of wild beasts hanging from their shoulders; 
others wore the costume of Italians, Venetians, Flem- 
ish, or the ordinary dress of an English sailor. The 
second carriage was constructed so as to represent ^ 
rock of coral, the base of which rose out of a painted 
sea. In the centre, riding upon the gigantic figure 
of a dolphin, was a man dressed to represent Nep- 
tune, his head crowned with sea-weed, and in his 
hand a trident. At the corners of the chariot were 
young men and women, dressed as tritons and mer- 
maids. The third carriage bore a gigantic globe, on 
the summit of which sat a woman arrayed as Justice, 
while below her were groups of young women and 
children. One group represented Charity succouring 
little children; another. Benevolence assisting the 
sick. In the front of the carriage was the carved 
figure of a pelican tearing its breast in order to feed 
its young. On the fourth carriage was a representa- 
tion of the scene at the court of the king of Morocco. 
The feast was spread upon a low table, round about 
which, on cushions, reclined a number of black men. 
Dead rats lay upon the table, and the king, who was 
known by a huge crown, played with a large cat. 
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The fifth carriage was known as the maiden's chariot, 
and was intended to symbolise the Virgin Mary, who 
was the special patron of the mercers. A fair yonng 
woman, seated npon a throne^ represented the YirgiiL 
She wore a white satin dress, and on her head a crown 
of gold. On the floor, at the foot of the throne, were a 
number of little children, typical of Wisdom, Chastity, 
and Pmdence. Each carriage was drawn by six 
horses, and attended by men in armonr. The mem- 
bers of the livery were dressed in new gowns for that 
special occasion. Many, of the men carried banners 
in their hands, emblazoned with the arms of Whit- 
tington, with the arms of the company, and of 
many preceding lord mayors. Every other company 
exhibited a number of pageants npon carriages in a. 
similar way, and the whole made np a display that 
was very wonderful to see. There were figures of 
lions, tigers, elephants and bears, stuffed to the 
uttermost capacity of their skins, and bearing a 
very distant resemblance to those noble animals in 
a state of nature. The wooden eflS.gies of Grog and 
Magog which now stand in the minstrels' gallery 
of the Guildhall, appeared in the procession in all 
the glory of new paint, rattling their weapons and 
their keys, and shaking their grim old heads at every 
movement of the carriages on which they rode. Of 
the men-at-arms, the representatives of the train- 
bands, the trumpeters, the minstrels, the jesters, no 
adequate description can be given. The members of 
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the livery companies rode on horseback, each dressed 
in the costume of his company. They were followed 
by the councillors in their gowns of office ; the alder- 
men in velvet robes ; and finally, by the Lord Mayor, 
Sir Richard Whittington, in purple robes, richly 
furred, a velvet hood upon his head, and round his 
neck the gold chain of office. Before him rode the 
officials with the city sword and mace, and attending 
upon him were the sheriffs dressed in full costume. 
Behind him came a large number of servants wearing 
his own livery, and the procession was closed by a 
large guard of the king's men-at-arms. As the pro- 
cession moved slowly along Cheapside, and out of the 
gate of the city toward the Strand, on its way to West- 
minster, the bells rang in all the churches, and thou- 
sands of people shouted " Whittingion for ever 1 " The 
Lord Mayor having been sworn in by the judges, the 
procession returned in the same order that it started to 
the Guildhall, where it finally dispersed. The mem- 
bers of the different guilds repaired to their common 
halls to dine, while the new Lord Mayor entertained 
the aldermen and a chosen number of friends at his 
house in Cheapside. There Lady Whittington re- 
ceived them surrounded by her maids of honour, and 
entertained them with such grace as to win the good 
opinions of all. The feast did not last long ; it was 
over early in the afternoon, and then the Lord Mayor, 
accompanied by his friends, rode to the church of St 
Thomas of Acre, the father of Thomas k Beckett, which 
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stood on the site of the present Mercers' Halh There 
Sir Richard knelt before the altar, while a few prayers 
were said by the attendant priests. Afterwards they 
repaired on foot to St Paul's Cathedral. Here they 
were received by the bishops and clergy. The mayor 
and aldermen walked slowly and reverently up to the 
centre of the nave ; then all knelt while prayer was 
offered on the grave of Bishop William, who obtained 
from William the Conqueror many of the most 
cherished liberties which the city possessed. Through 
the painted windows streamed the rays of the autumn 
sun, flecked and barred with many a colour, upon 
the faces and robes of the kneeling citizens, and 
the bishop and the priests, who were grouped before 
the worshippers. Around were the tombs of mitred 
bishops and mailed knights, some of them lit with 
tapers, whose flickering light played upon the effigy 
of the dead man stretched below. After the lapse 
of a few moments, while silent prayer was offered, 
a priest with sonorous voice commenced the psalm, 
" Out of the depths have I cried unto Thee, 
Lord I " When this was ended, the bishop led the 
Lord Mayor and aldermen out of the cathedral into 
the churchyard, where a halt was made at the grave 
in which reposed the bones of Thomas k Beckett's 
jjarents. Here they knelt once more,, and the bishop 
repeated the psalm on behalf of all the faithful of 
God departed. By this time it was quite dark, 
and, as the procession reappeared in the street, a 
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double line of torchbearers formed an escort back 
again to the little chorcli of St Thomas of Acre, 
"where the mayor and aldermen offered a penny each 
at the altar. Thus ended the ceremonial of Sir 
Richard Whittington's election in October 1397. 
With the sounds of prayer and praise, mingling with 
the shouts of the people, still lingering in his ears, 
Sir Bichard at last reached his home, to receive a 
better 'welcome than all these ceremonials could bring 
him, in the smiles and caresses of his loving wife. 
His year of oflSce was by no means devoid of difficulty 
and danger ; and every day the animosities which 
existed between the different parties in the state in- 
creased in bitterness. 

" It will require all the ability that I can bring 
to bear, to steer clear of an open rupture this year, 

Alice.'* 

" I think, Richard, you will be able to accomplish 

all you wish, and you may be sure that my prayers 

will be constantly ascending in your behalf." 

" I am satisfied that such is always the case, 
Alice.", 

The threatening aspect of the relations between 
the Court and the people, and between the Court* 
and the nobility, were now subjects of common 
conversation. 

" "We must avoid all partisanship," was the advice 
of Whittington to his brethren the aldermen. " The 
city is too rich a prize to escape the cupidity of one 
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or the other. Therefore, we must, as far as possible, 
devote ourselves entirely to the interests of trade 
and commerce, and the preservation of peace." 

*^ When does your lordship propose to sit and 
hear the trial of Pouchemaker, the cordwainer ? The 
matters in dispute affect the tanners and the cobblers 
as well," said one of the sheriffs. " The subject is a 
pressing one. The companies are very much agitated 
in consequence of the existing differences." 

** Give notice whenever you please." 

When the day came for the hearing of these dis- 
putes, the old Guildhall was filled with a noisy crowd. 
Tanners, cordwainers, and cobblers elbowed each 
other rudely, and treated each other with a consider- 
able amount of rough horse-play. They were divided 
into three groups, as far as it was possible to sepa- 
rate them within the precincts of the hall. There 
was a railed-off space below the platform, within 
which stood the wardens and the assistants of the 
several companies. 

" Silence 1 silence 1 " shouted the watchmen, as 
the Lord Mayor and a number of aldermen entered 
and took their seats. 

" Is Master Will Pouchemaker, the cordwainer, 
present ? " said the Lord Mayor. 

" Yea, my lord," responded that individual, making 
a profound bow. 

^^ I have the honour of appearing for him," said 
Serjeant Rarehit. 
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Serjeant Soothsaitli rose and said, My lord, I have 
the honour of appearing before you on this occasion 
on behalf of the ancient company of tanners. It 
must be well known to your lordship that the mystery 
of tanning is one of the oldest practised in the city 
of London, and from time immemorial the tanners 
have tanned all the leather which is used in the 
several trades of the city. As there are many 
matters of great importance to the trading interests of 
this great city to be brought before your lordship in 
the case now before the court, we have engaged Master 
Longtongue, a courthand writer, to take the evidence 
of the witnesses, and we crave your lordship's per- 
mission for him to sit at a table for that purpose. 

As he spoke the learned serjeant indicated with his 
hand a middle-aged man who stood near him. An 
inkhorn was fastened to his waist; in one hand he 
carried a roll of parchment, and in the other a stool. 

The Lord Mayor whispered for a moment to the 
aldermen, and then stated that the request of the 
learned serjeant would be complied with. 

Master Longtongue at once shuffled on to the plat- 
form, and placing his stool at a corner of the table, 
with much ceremony spread his parchment and pens 
before him. 

Serjeant Soothsaith thanked the court for their cour- 
tesy, and then proceeded with his speech. He said — 

It had always been the pride of the corporation 
of tanners to turn out skins tanned in a superior 
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manner, warranted to answer the purpose for which 
they were prepared. It was known to his lordship 
and the court that the practice of tanning was one 
which required the expenditure of large sums of 
money in the construction of pits, and great skill in 
the preparation of the skins before they were sold. 
He need hardly tell his lordship that the skin of a kid 
could not be tanned in the same way as a pig skin 
could, the one being used for the making of gloves, 
and the other for saddles. 

Serjeant Henderson, on behalf of the saddlers' 
company, said he did not see why their mystery was 
to be slighted. If it were not for the care with which 
they manufactured saddles, he would like to know 
what would become of England ? 

The Lord Mayor expressed the hope that Serjeant 
Soothsaith would confine himself to the particular 
charges which he had to make. 

The learned Serjeant expressed a hope that his 
lordship would not allow him to be interrupted by 
his learned brother, Serjeant Henderson, on such a 
frivolous excuse as that which he had made. He 
made no reference whatever of an unkind character 
to his learned brother's clients, and he had more 
respect for the valuable time of his lordship than to 
indulge in personalities. He was about to observe, 
when he was rudely interrupted by his learned friend, 
that there was a vast difference between a pig skin 
and the skin of a kid, and that it required the art of 
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the tanner to prepare those valuable skins for the uses 
to which they were applied But of late the cord- 
wainers had begun to tan the leather which they used 
for their boots, instead of buying it as formerly from 
the tanners, and not having sufficient skill in the 
mystery of tanning, they had made up leather for 
boots before it was properly ripe for the purpose, and 
the consequence was, that the reputation of the tanners 
had been seriously affected. That such was the fact 
he should have no difficulty in proving. He was in- 
structed further by the cobblers to bring evidence 
before his lordship, showing that the cordwainers had 
taken upon themselves the mending of boots, which 
was contrary to the usages of the trade, and a great 
injury to that honest and respectable body of men. 
His lordship was probably so little acquainted with 
the trades in question, that he might be permitted 
to remind the court that the art of mending shoes 
was one requiring great care and judgment, and 
withal an immense amount of patience. The cobblers 
ought not to be slighted, although their avocation 
was a very humble one. He had no hesitation in 
declaring that the attempt, on the part of the 
cordwainers, to practise the mystery of the tanners, 
together with the trade of the cobblers, was one of the 
most outrageous attempts to destroy those two most 
useful trades, that had ever been made within the 
memory of living man. His lordship would remember 
that, in the reign of the late King Edward III., a 
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etatnte was pat^sed directing eyeiy man to choose one 
mysteiy, and confine himself to that particular one 
for the future. The reason was very evident. No 
man could be expected to acquire two mysteries in his 
lifetime. If he attempted to do anything of the kind, 
he was sure to be master of neither. He left the case 
with perfect confidence in the hands of the conrt, and 
should at once proceed to call witnesses. 

Serjeant Rarebit said — Before his learned friend 
proceeded to call witnesses, he wished to say a word. 
He was instructed by the company of cordwainers, not 
only to defend them from the charges brought against 
them— charges which, he was convinced, would turn 
out to be unfounded 

Serjeant Soothsaith protested against such an ob- 
servation. 

Serjeart Barehit said his case was this : — The cord- 
wainers had been obliged, in self-defence, to prepare 
their own leather for conmion use, because there was 
such a vast amount of roguery practised by certain 
people, who did not hesitate to dye their leather 
colours which the skins did not bear in their natural 
condition. The consequence of this was that leather, 
which they purchased as the best kid, turned out to 
be nothing more than common sheep-skin. Through 
this conduct, some of the most reputable members of 
the company had lost excellent customers, who could 
not be persuaded that the cordwainers were ignorant 
of the deception that was practised upon them. He 
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had several of these dyed skins in court, which he 
would produce, and was prepared to call witnesses 
who would swear to the facts he had stated. On 
behalf of his clients he claimed the right to be 
allowed to tan the leather which they used, and they 
would then be responsible for what they sold. With 
regard to the charge brought against them by the 
cobblers, he believed it was true that, in one instance, 
a poor cordwainer who was bedridden did amuse him- 
self by mending a pair of shoes for a friend. He 
defied his learned friend 

Serjeant Soothsaith protested that his learned 
friend was not called on for his defence, and it was 
most unfair that he should try to prejudice the ear of 
the court before he had called his witnesses. 

The Lord Mayor ruled that Serjeant Rarebit was 
out of order ; and he accordingly sat down. 

Serjeant Soothsaith called Master Never-at-home. 
A little humpbacked man immediately made his 
appearance, and placing his right hand upon a Book, 
took the customary oath. 

Never-at-home deposed that he saw four tan- 
pits in Master Pouchemaker's garden in Cordwainer 
Street. He knew that they did not formerly exist 
there. 

By Seijeant Rarehit. — How do you know they 
were tan-pits ? 

Because I do know. 

Serjeant Rarehit. — How ? 
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Witness. — Because I tasted the tan. 

Serjeant Rarehit, — How came you to taste the tan? 

Witness. — Master Pouchemaker caught me in the 
garden, and shoved me into one of them. (Great 
laughter.) 

Sir Arthur Broadacre was the next witness. 

" Sir Arthur," said Serjeant Soothsaith, " will you 
tell his lordship about the last order for boots you 
gave to Master Pouchemaker ? " 

Witness. — My lord, I have been in the habit of 
ordering boots for my servants from Master Pouche- 
maker for many years, and I was under the impres- 
sion that he procured his leather from Master Carve, 
the tanner. In fact he told me so once. 

Defendant. — Speak the truth, Sir Arthur. 

The Lord Mayor. — Who was that spoke? It is 
a most improper thing to interrupt a witness in the 
course of his evidence. Pray, proceed. Sir Arthur. 

Witness. — I was saying, my lord, that Master 
Pouchemaker on one occasion told me that he did pro- 
cure his leather from Master Carve. I gave him an order 
for 150 pairs of boots of the very strongest ox-hide that 
could be procured, and expected as a matter of course 
that the leather would be properly tanned. The 
boots were to be large and easy for everyday wear. 
Well, my lord, the boots were duly sent to my town 
hostelry, and the old boots were sold to a cobbler. 
To all appearance they were good boots, but within a 
week after my return home, the men began to com- 
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plain that the upper portion of the leather was so 
hard that it cut their feet. In six weeks, my steward 
informed me that many of the men were laid up with 
wounds upon their feet in consequence of the leather 
having grazed and cut into the flesh. It was a mon- 
strous inconvenience, my lord, so many of my men 
being ill. 

Serjeant Soothsaith. — ^You say, Sir Arthur, that the 
wounds on their feet were caused entirely by the 
action of the leather ? 

Witness. — Yea. 

Serjeant Soothsaith. — Did you examine any of the 
boots ? 

Witness, — Yea ; I had several of them brought to 
me, and then I found that the leather was hard and 
stiff, and unlike any other boots that the men had 
worn before. 

Serjeant Soothsaith, — How do you account for the 
appearance of the leather ? 

Witness. — I attribute it entirely to the incomplete 
tanning. 

Serjeant Soothsaith. — Did you make complaint, Sir 
Arthur, to Master Pouchemaker ? 

Witness. — Yea; I made strong complaint, and 
then I learnt that the boots were made from leather 
that he had tanned on his own premises. 

Serjeant Rarehit. — I suppose it only affected one 
or two of your servants. 

Witness — One or two! There were 125 out of 
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the 150 laid upon their backs in the great hall for 
nearly a week through the abominable boots. 

Serjeant Rarehit — Pray, Sir Arthur, command your 
temper, and do not use such words. 

Witness, — I think you would have been inclined 
to use much stronger words if your servants had been 
treated in the same way. If you will allow me, I shall 
be happy to provide you with boots as long as you 
live. (Much laughter. ) 

The Lord Mayor. — ^Any further evidence ? 

Serjeant SootksaitL — No, my lord. With regard 
to the second portion of my charge, my learned 
friend says he is prepared to admit that on one 
or two occasions boots have been cobbled by a 
cordwainer. That will, therefore, be the close of my 
case. 

Serjeant Rarehit at once rose to address the court 
In the course of an eloquent and powerful address, he 
urged that it would be a manifest injustice to his 
clients, the cordwainers, if they were to be prevented 
from tanning leather and cobbling boots. He was 
instructed to say that since the recent heavy taxes 
there were fewer boots sold than there had been 
formerly. In fact men were beginning to make one 
pair do where beforetime two pairs at least were 
bought. Moreover, respectable men frequently applied 
to cordwainers to repair their boots, as a favour — and 
what could the cordwainers do ? He was in this posi- 
tion. His legitimate trade was falling off, and the 
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boots that were brought to the cordwainers for repair 
were those which had been manufactured by them ; 
and if a cordwainer refused a job of the kind, he 
would probably lose his customer for ever. It was his 
opinion that all the trades were too much split up, 
and where that happened, the price of the articles 
manufactured and sold was maintained at too high a 
figure, which operated to bring in foreign merchants, 
who were able, notwithstanding the duties, to under- 
sell English merchants. With regard to the charge 
he was instructed to make against the leather-sellers, 
he thought it was of infinitely more importance than 
the trumpery complaints which had been made 
against his clients. Those who instructed him were 
driven by necessity to do what they had done ; but 
the tanners deliberately and maliciously dyed their 
skins various colours, and sold them for what they 
really were not. The skin of a pig was not at all 
suitable for a lady's glove, and the skin of a kid would 
not make a remarkably good wearing saddle. The 
kid was a very different animal from the pig, and the 
pig different in many essential particulars from the 
kid. He could not conceive any more reckless diver- 
sion of right things from right uses than for the skin 
of a pig to be turned into a glove for the hand of a 
a lady. 

Serjeant Soothsaith was sorry to interrupt his 
learned brother, but the question before the court 
was the making of boots, and what the manufacture 
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ot gloves and saddles liad to do with the qnestion he 
was at a losd to understand. 

Serjeant Barehit said it was right that the qnestion, 
in all its bearings, should be brought before the court. 
What he contended was, that the tanners, bj their 
tricks, were pahning off one sort of leather for another. 
He had several witnesses to call, who would prove to 
the satisfaction of his lordship and the court that they 
had bought pigskins, so cunningly prepared with 
dyes that they were induced to believe they were kid, 
and paid higher prices than they were worth. Nor was 
the practice confined to the imitation of one kind 
only, but other skins, used for belts and for pouches, 
were very frequently made out of the commonest lamb- 
skins that could be procured. 

Serjeant Soothsaith said he would not trouble his 
learned friend to call any witnesses. He was in- 
structed to admit that skins were now commonly dyed, 
but he denied that they had ever been intentionally 
sold for what they really were not. The art of dyeing 
skins was largely practised upon the continent, and 
was likely to be popular in the future for certain 
articles. 

The Lord Mayor, — Are we to understand, serjeant, 
that your clients admit that they have sold dyed 
skins to the cordwainers ? 

Serjeant Soothsaith (after a conversation with his 
clients) — Yea, my lord, we are willing to acknow- 
ledge it ; and I am instructed further to say, that it 
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is a matter of infinite importance to the trade at 
present. 

The Lord Mayor and aldermen rose and proceeded 
to an inner room to consider their judgment. Upon 
their return — 

The Lord Mayor said — ^We have listened very care- 
fully to every argument that has been made use of in the 
course of this very important case ; nor has one word 
given in evidence escaped our attention. It is a matter 
of infinite consequence that the trade of this large city 
should be jprotected by wise regulations, and serious 
infringements thereof punished as the law directs. The 
court is of opinion that the mystery of tanning is one 
that should not be meddled with by cordwainers ; and 
the deplorable result given in evidence, proves conclu- 
sively that a cordwainer cannot make a good tanner. 
We are further of opinion that the cobblers have good 
ground for complaining of the trespasses committed 
by the cordwainers against them. The cordwainers 
must remember that their trade — ^a very important 
one — is one which a cobbler cannot interfere with; and 
it is manifestly unfair that the cordwainers should 
absorb the humble, though honest, mystery of the 
cobblers. At the same time, we are of opinion that 
it would be better for the cordwainers if they could be 
amalgamated in such a way with the cobblers as to work 
together ; and this we strongly recommend the war- 
dens of the respective companies to take into their 
careful consideration. The court is further of opinion 
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that the tanner who dyes his skins lays himself open 
to the most serious imputations ; and though he may 
be honest himself^ nevertheless puts it into the power 
of other persons to deal dishonestly. No necessity 
has been shown for such a practice being resorted to ; 
and the court must prohibit the tanners from selling 
dyed for undyed skins in the future. With regard 
to the charge brought against Master Pouchemaker, 
the court considers it fully proved, and in accordaiice 
with the act passed in the 13th year of his present 
majesty's reign, we declare that the leather and boots 
found in the shop of Master Pouchemaker be for- 
feited to the king. — The court then rose. 

As soon as judgment was pronounced, the people 
rushed out, the men of the different trades chaffing 
their opponents on the victory obtained, or the defeat 
that had been suffered. Upon another occasion, not 
long after the settlement of these questions, the Lord 
Mayor was called upon to arrange regulations for the 
hurriers, and remembering what he had seen one 
afternoon many years before, he ordered that for the 
future no apprentice should be sent to the river 
Thames to wash; and that labour should cease every 
evening at vespers. 

In the month of August, during his mayoralty, 
Whittington's new house was finished, and he at once 
removed there. The old house was left to the care of 
Arthur, who was now at the head of the concern; 
and who, by his good judgment, was able not only to 
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maintain the high reputation that the firm had ac- 
quired, but to extend the business very considerably. 
Eobert, the falconer, was removed to the new resid- 
ence, where he continued to superintend the breeding 
and training of the falcons ; but the more active work 
of the mews was performed by younger men. 

The new mansion was constructed upon the most 
approved principles ; it was built entirely of timber, 
and was two storeys in height. There were several 
rooms admirably adapted for the assemblage of large 
numbers of people, and a high wall enclosed a fair 
space of ground, which was laid out as a garden. The 
house was fitted up in a style becoming the residence 
of one of the wealthiest merchants in London. The 
walls were adorned with hangings of choice tapestry, 
on which were depicted such stories as the finding of 
Moses by Pharaoh's daughter, or the fabled history of 
Guy of Warwick. The best rooms were pannelled in 
oak, and the large hall was fitted with sideboards adorned 
with quaint carvings, for the display of gold and silver 
on special occasions. The furniture was made to cor- 
respond with the house* The chairs were marvellous 
specimens of the wood-carver^s art, and had velvet 
seats and backs, and stools were made in a similar 
style. The bed-chambers were furnished with carved 
oak bedsteads, and the beds were of camels' hair, the 
coverings of silk and velvet. Everything that the taste 
of the age required was to be found in Whittington's 
new house 
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He celebrated his removal by giving a great feast 
to all his friends, no cost being spared to please 
and gratify their tastes. Lady Whittington played 
the hostess with her customary grace, winning golden 
opinions from alL There was only one drawback 
to the complete enjoyment of the entertainment, 
and that was the relation subsisting between the 
Court and the city. The king would not curtail 
any of his extravagances; servants, soldiers, and 
favourites crowded his palaces ; and to satisfy their 
requirements, the money received from the duty on 
wool was wholly inadequate. By the advice of his 
favourites, he entered upon a plan for supplying his 
wants, which tended to increase the dissatisfaction of 
all classes of the nation. Upon the most frivolous 
pretences estates were outlawed, and fines levied 
before they were inlawed again. This produced large 
sums, but alienated the hearts of the richest and best 
men from the king. Step by step the king proceeded, 
until he ventured upon outlawing towns and counties, 
and enormous sums were received for their inlawiy. 

" Sir Richard,'* said Drew Barentyn, " things are 
hastening apace now. If the king does not stop, he 
will be undone for ever." * 

" I very much fear,'* was the reply, " that his 
counsellors will turn the hearts of the people from 
him." 

The greedy favourites finally procured rights from 
the king over city trades, and interposed between 
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the buyer and the seller, laying on taxes to supply 
their own pockets. These rights were then sold to 
the highest bidder. But the end was fast ap- 
proaching. The Duke of Hereford and the Duke 
of Norfolk quarrelled. One accused the other of 
treason, and the king directed that they should settle 
their difference by an appeal to arms. Doubtful of 
the goodwill of the citizens, he directed that the 
fight should take place at Coventry. Great prepara- 
tions were made for the event, and when the day 
came the dukes appeared in the place appointed; 
but without allowing them to cross lances, the king 
banished both. This unaccountable termination of 
the matter tended to increase the perplexity of the 
nation. There was talk everywhere of certain pro- 
digies that had been witnessed. A dolphin was seen 
at London Bridge, and the bay trees withered and then 
grew green again. These phenomena were supposed 
by the people to indicate the approach of some great 
calamities ; and many of the wealthy citizens grew 
apprehensive of the ftiture. It required Whittington's 
utmost care at this period to keep the people from 
breaking out into open rupture, on account of the 
gross interference with their rights. If it had not 
been for the constant vigilance of the Lord Mayor, the 
indignant citizens would have risen in revolt. 

When Whittington's year of office expired, his friend 
Drew Barentyn, the goldsmith, was elected to succeed 
him. After the election of his successor, Whittington, 
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in accordance with the ancient cnstom, was escorted 
home, the sword carried before him; and .when the 
great gate of his house closed upon the officers of the 
corporation, Sir Richard Whittington felt that a 
heavy burden had been taken from his shoulders, and 
that the high office which he had held was one in 
which the honours were fully counterbalanced by the 
responsibilities. 

" Welcome home," said Dame Alice, as she met 
him. " Welcome home. Sir Richard, to our own 
fireside, and the meditation of a year of good ser- 
vice. 

" I never thought, my darling, that office brought 
with it so mapy cares and anxieties. Why, in the 
past eighteen months, I seem to have consumed a 
lifetime." 



CHAPTER XV. 

1899-1401. 

Thomas Chaucer and Whittington — ^Richard II. and the holy oil — 
Henry Bolingbroke reaches London — Is joined at St Albania by 
the Duke of York — Defeat and capture of the King — Kichard II. 
brought to London — Coronation of Henry IV, by Archbishop 
Arundel — ^Executions in London — Death of Richard II. — His body 
shown at St PauFs — Scogan again at Court — Marriage of the 
Princess Blanche— Whittington supplies the wedding dresses — 
Trial of Sawtre at St Paul's — His execution in Smithfield. 

" Master Thomas Chaucer, you are quite a stranger, 
why, I have not seen you since " 

" I know what you would say. Sir Sichard, not 
since the funeral of my poor father." 

"Tea, not since that day; thank God, Master 
Thomas, he is at peace." 

" Truly, I believe it, Sir Richard, for his latter years 
were not so happy and free from care as I could have 
wished. Had it not been for your generous considera- 
tion, he would indeed have suffered." 
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^^ Master Thomas, say nought about it; he was 
one of my earliest and best friends, and it is an 
honour to have known Greoffrey Chaucer. Ben, 
inform Lady Whittington that Master Thomas 
Chaucer is here. I like that old abbey. Master 
Thomas, with its tombs of saints and kings. It 
was a fit burying-place for your good father — that 
building whose repairs he directed with such good 

r 

taste. I was also pleased to see Master Gower there 
— ^how feeble he was. Among such men there should 
never be any petty jealousy." 

" My father was most friendly with Master Gower, 
Sir Richard. At one time it was certainly warmer 
than in the 'latter part of his lifetime; but when, 
troubles come it is difficult to maintain all the friend- 
ship we should like." 

*^ Here comes Dame Alice," said Sir Richard, as 
Lady Whittington entered the room. 

" Master Chaucer, I am glad to see you; it seems 
an eternity since we last met, and what strange 
events have happened since. Why, I do not think 
I have seen you since the deposition of the late un- 
happy king." 

" Indeed, my lady, you speak truly, since last we 
met, events have happened which make strange 
periods in the history of England." 

" Yet, Master Chaucer, we do not live so far from 
one another now but that you might have given us a 
call." 
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" Ah, Lady Whittington, say not so ; I have been 
long absent from London, for when the king sailed 
for Ireland he bad€^ me attend him thither, and I 
remained with him until his surrender at Flint 
Castle." 

" Say you so, Master Thomas ? Then you know more 
about the last days of the public life of that unhappy 
monarch than most people. Tell us, is it true that 
he took with him the jewels and the coronation oil ? " 

"It is, Lady Alice. One day he summoned me 
before him, and asked me whether it was true that 
th.e sacred oil was not used at his coronation. I was 
fain obliged to tell him that I had heard it was lost 
at that time, but that it had since been found. Then 
he bade me bring in the vessel, and I did so." 

" What was it like. Master Chaucer? " 

" It is of gold, my lady, and in form like an eagle. 
Within is a crystal vase of precious stone, and that 
contains the oil. It is said that augels gave it to St 
Thomas, and that a portion has been used at the 
coronation of every king after his time. When the 
king heard what I said, he was unhappy, and insisted 
it was purposely done that he might not die King of 
Eugland ; * but,' said he, * I will cheat my enemies 
yet.' Then he bade me lock up the gold eagle with 
the other jewels, so that he might take it with him 
to Ireland. When he reached Ireland, he wanted to 
be crowned over again with the sacred oil, but the 
archbishop would not comply with his request. Upon 
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this the king delivered the eagle to the archbishop, 
saying it was destined to anoint one who would 
become a happier king than he was. After that, we 
no sooner heard of the landing of Henry of Boling- 
broke, than we heard of his reception by the city of 
London." 

" One of the most exciting scenes ever witnessed 
in this city," said Whittington. *^ I was obliged to 
be a spectator of his entry, for I should have been a 
traitor to my country, if I had hesitated on account 
of any private favours to welcome him. He marched 
straight to London upon landing. Master Chaucer. 
With him were 80,000 men, who flocked to his stan- 
dard from all parts of the country. The Duke of York, 
who had been left in charge of London, knew well the 
temper of the citizens ; and he wisely betook himself 
to St Alban's, with such a force as he could get about 
him by promise of good pay. He left the city in the 
night time, as though he knew the cause of the 
king was hopeless. When Duke Henry was reported 
in the neighbourhood of London, the whole population 
streamed out to welcome him, and no king ever got 
a better reception. Some cried, * Long live the good 
Duke of Lancaster,' and others, *The Duke, our great 
deliverer,' and he bore himself with such grace and 
humility, that the people shouted all the louder. 
With the duke there rode such an array of noblemen, 
as plainly showed to all, that the days of King Richard 
were numbered." 
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" His first act, too, was one of great devotion/* 
remarked Lady Whittington. 

" Yea, truly," continued her husband, " that it was ; 
for no sooner did he enter the city, than he proceeded 
to St Paul's, where all the clergy received him with 
demonstrations of great joy. Before hearing mass, 
he walked to see his father's tomb, where lighted 
tapers were burning, and a number of singing priests 
celebrating funeral mass. Upon the stone chest 
lay his father's spear and helmet, and the duke 
kneeling down, burst into tears, and cried aloud in 
the extremity of his grief. When he afterwards rode 
forth through London to meet the king's forces, 
every able-bodied man marched with him, and the 
merchants and their apprentices, with the cripples 
and the old soldiers, were left to keep the city 
waUs." 

*^Such rumours. Master Chaucer, arrived continu- 
ally, as made us feel rather uneasy; indeed we did 
not know, from one hour to another, what would be 
the real issue." 

" You ladies did not, perhaps," remarked Sir 
Richard, "but there was no doubt upon my mind 
from the moment of the duke's arrival. The late king, 
unfortunately, had deeply wronged the citizens 5 the 
best men were tired of his exactions, and the citizens 
were day after day robbed by his servants, under the 
excuse that they were purveyors for the royal house- 
hold. Unhappy man, when I heaid of his approach 
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with the duke, I would not go out to meet him. It 
was not necessary." 

" No,'* said Chaucer, " it was not I was there, 
and I was grieyed to hear the shouts of the people, 
who railed at him, while thej shouted for the duke in 
a manner that was terrible to hear. I was glad when 
it was over, and when the gate of the Tower closed 
upon the royal prisoner." 

" We did go to the coronation though, Master 
Chaucer," said Lady Whittington, " and indeed it 
was a marvellous sight. We saw King Blchard 
crowned, and I remember that it was owing to the 
good offices of your sainted mother, that we got 
admission to the abbey upon that occasion." 

*' Master Chaucer," observed Whittington, "it was 
indeed a remarkable sight; round about the king were 
some who stood beside the platform in the nave of the 
abbey when Richard was crowned, and there were 
others who, even in the moment of the ceremony, 
suffered a great jealousy to enter into their hearts, 
and now, where are they ? One thing impressed me 
deeply, and that was the sight of .the Archbishop 
Arundel once more. His brother was cruelly be- 
headed on Tower Hill, and I fancied that a gleam of 
satisfaction lit up his countenance, as he anointed 
with the sacred oil the head of the new king." 

" That night. Sir Richard, the new king directed 
me to appear before him, and asked whether I would 
serve him as faithfully as I had the late king. I said I 
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would ; and so from that day I entered into his service, 
and remained at my old post. The king appeared 
well pleased at the manner in which he was received 
by the city, and at the way in which the Lord Mayor 
acted his part as chief butler at the coronation. Nor 
was he less pleased with his reception by the clergy ; 
but I much fear whether they are equally well pleased 
with their new choice, for it is said they fancy that 
the king is not unwilling to divert the revenues of 
the Church to the use of the state. I forgot, Sir 
Bichard, I wanted to speak with you about the trial 
of the late Duke of Gloucester's murderers in Sep- 
tember, 1399. You were present at the Guildhall." 

*^ I was, Master Chaucer, and I never before took 
part in such a scene. I never saw four men so over- 
whelmed with fright as they were. Master John 
Derby of Lincoln trembled so violently that he could 
not speak when called upon to plead. Sir B. Brocas 
could only bow his acknowledgment of the charge, 
while Lord Marclais, and Lord Stelle, the steward of 
the late king's household, hesitated and mumbled, and 
finally would not deny the charge, but declared that 
it was done by the direction of their late master. 
No sooner was it known in the hall that they had 
acknowledged their guilt, than the people clamoured 
for sentence of death to be pronounced. We waited 
for some time that the noise might abate, in order 
that we might warn the prisoners of the effect of 
their acknowledgment ; but some time elapsed before 
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silence was restored. I sat with Master Drew Baren- 
tyn, and when we consulted with the judges who 
presided, there was not one could urge a word in 
extenuation of the crime committed by the prisoners. 
The people were stilled while sentence of death was 
pronounced, and it was executed the same day. The 
unhappy wretches, I am afraid, suffered much before 
their death. They were drawn on sledges to the 
Tower, where King Richard, looking out from a 
window of his room, saw them ; and then they were 
dragged through the streets on their way to Tyburn. 
But the infuriated crowds would not suffer them to 
proceed so far, for in Cheapside they broke through 
the escort, and dragged the men to a fishmonger's 
stall, where they were beheaded amid the execrations 
of the people." 

" I have seen their heads on London Bridge, Sir 
Richard ; poor wretches." 

" I was in hopes. Master Chaucer, that after such 
troubles, and when it was known France and Scotland 
had refused to acknowledge the new king, the nobles 
would have united more loyally in the defence of their 
country. Instead of that, to attempt the capture of 
the king as those unhappy noblemen did, was a double 
crime; a crime against the king, and a crime against 
the country ; and their swift punishment will, I hope, 
prevent any fresh attempt of the kind being made. 
We shall have work enough to do in order to main- 
tain our homes against the united forces of our 
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euemies. But yet I fear, Master Chaucer, now that 
the king is settled upon the throne, we shall not have 
permanent peace even amongst our own people.'* 

^^ Sir Eichard, it is almost dangerous to speak of 
these things, and it is certainly unwise to say all we 
know. I very much share the fears you express. 
Mark you, the king has the power ; he is crowned ; 
and he will hold with a stout hand the sceptre placed 
within his grasp.'* 

"An anointed king, Master Chaucer, may do 
strange things in the first enthusiasm of his corona- 
tion. Nay, he may even cause the death of a royal 
prisoner, and people will hardly blame him. Master 
Chaucer, I do not know who is blameable for the death 
of Richard, or whether any one is, but it was a very 
suspicious thing that he should die so soon after the 
discovery of the conspiracy in January. I would 
that the king had shown as much magnanimity as he 
is capable of exercising, with respect to his unfortunate 
predecessor. Truly he was hard pressed — ^grievously 
wronged, but it has given cause for his enemies to 
slander him." 

" I did not go to the cathedral to see the corpse," 
said Chaucer, " I could not look upon the face in 
death of one whom I had served in life, and from 
whose hands I had received nought but kindness and 
consideration." 

" I went there, Master Chaucer. There was such 
a dispute as to a trick having been played — that the 
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corpse was not that of the Idng, that I went to form 
jaj own opinion. It was a pitiable sight, the body 
was encased in lead, save the face and head which 
were exposed. It lay npon a bier covered with a 
monming canopy, before the altar in the cathedral 
The place was kept by archers, and among them were 
many who had been members of the dead king's body 
gnard; around the corpse were priests who prayed 
incessantly, and close beside the body were tail tapers 
which bnrnt night and day. The people were allowed 
to go np to the feet, a^d his face was easily seen by 
alL The church was crowded from early morning 
until vespers, and I thought a feeling of pity touched 
the hearts of those who gazed upon the face of their 
late monarch. While still a boy he was surrounded 
by those who fawned upon him for the sake of what 
they could obtain from him, and it is hardly to be 
wondered at that he grew up wayward and indolent, 
and left to others the duties of his high position. 
Pleasure seemed to be the sole object of his life, and 
those about him favoured the supposition. Yet he had 
noble qualities, Master Chaucer, and to me he was 
always a generous patron. I thought as I looked 
upon his face of the happy joyousuess with which he 
always greeted me, and the boyish eagerness with 
which on all occasions he looked upon my goods. 
Yet, while I stood there I could not dissociate his 
face from the dead face of the Duke of Q^loucester, 
another of my best friends, my first patron, and I 
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thonght how strange it was that I should live to 
mourn the deaths of both. I could be loyal to the 
king ; and pity him from my soul ; and yet not praise 
his mode of life, nor approve it. Providence deals 
strangely with great men, and their ends are as 
mysterious as their lives. The king was ever a good 
friend of mine, and so indeed was the Duke of Glou- 
cester, but I much fear the king was not innocent of 
the death of his uncle." 

" It was really the king's body, I suppose ? " 
" It was, Master Chaucer, there was no mistaking 
the open brow and the regal features of Richard. The 
face was much changed, it being swollen and discol- 
oured, and there were many who hesitated to believe 
that it was really the king. Why, it is rumoured 
now, that he has escaped from Pontefract, and letters 
sealed with his seal are said to have been delivered to 
partisans of his in different parts of the country. 
But I am not mistaken. It was really Richard the 
Second, whose corpse was shown in St Paul's Cathe- 
dral. Now here we are, with France preparing for an 
invasion; or at least determined to render assistance 
to our Scotch foes, who will take the field against the 
king. The Welsh, moreover, have raised the stand- 
ard of independence, and under Owen Glendower defy 
us, and besides all this, as if these were not enough 
for one nation to encounter at the same time, we 
have an uprising of our own people, manifested in 
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the secret methods of stirring the friends of the late 
king, under the pretence that he is still aliye." 

^^ The marriage of the king's daughter, Blanche, goes 
forward, Sir Bichard, and I hear you have the order 
for the wedding dresses." 

^^ Yea, Master Chaucer, it is true. It seems that the 
present king was favourahly impressed with me, when 
we met before his banishment. So he condescended 
to tell me ; and believing that no one could supply 
dresses better suited for such an occasion, he gave 
me the order. My people are at the present time 
engaged in executing it, and it wiJl come to a good 
round sum of money. 

" By the way, Master Chaucer, I was surprised to 
see Scogan at Court, when I went there upon the last 



occasion." 



" He is a merry fellow, Sir Bichard." 

" Boguish, roguish," replied Sir Bichard. 

^^ How did it come about, Master Chaucer ? do yon 
know." 

^^ Yea, madam. He was one of the first to present 
himself at the Tower, and played a trick upon one of 
our new courtiers, that cost him £20. It happened 
thus : — Scogan came to the Tower one day when it 
was raining fast, and summoning the porters, he 
asked them whether his master was there. 

" * Who is your master ? ' said one. 

The Earl of Northumberland,* was the reply. 
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'* * Tea/ said the porter ; * he is, what dost thon want 
with him?' 

" * Marry, I want to see him, for some fellows haye 
been pouring water upon me all the way here, 

" * Thou art a great fool,' said the porter. 

" * I know it, I know it,' was Scogan's reply. 

" He passed into the Tower, and made his way to the 
great hall where they were at dinner. He was dressed 
like a common man, so that few who where there 
recognised him. 

"Going up to the Earl of Northumberland, he said, 
' Master, some men have been throwing water upon 
me.' 

" ' Say you so ? ' was his master's reply, ^ thou art a 
great fool.' 

" 'So they told me at the gate.* 

" On hearing this, the earl said to Lord Bardolf 
*This fellow is such a simple, that he will do just 
what I tell him. If I were to tell him to stand 
under one of the spouts in the courtyard, I believe he 
would not stir until I told him to come away.* 

" * Say you so ? ' was Lord Bardolf s reply. 

"*Nay, I will wager twenty pounds that he will,' 
answered the earl. 

" ' I will take your wager,' was the response. 

" So they forthwith went out^ and the earl calling 
to Scogan, said — 

" * Come hither, sirrah,' and leading him forth into 
the yard, he placed him beneath a spout of rain that 
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led from the roof of the hall, from which the water 
was ronning fast. 

'^ ^ Stand there/ eaid the earl, ' imtil I call yea 
away/ 

^^ Scogan stood still under the spont of rain. The 
lords and ladies hearing of the wager, all flocked to 
the door to see hinu The water ran in at the back 
of his neck, and down his robes in a stream. 

*^*Ah, yon fool/ shonted some. *Come hither, 
and dry yourself,' shonted others, bnt Scogan never 
stirred, he only looked at them, and pnlled a wry face, 
as if he did not like the process. 

" ^ Here, sirrah/ cried Lord Bardolf, * come hither, 
and I will give you a fig.' 

" ^Nay,' said Scogan, *I dare not, for my master 
said I was not to stir until he called me.* 

" ^ But he told me to call yon to come hither.' 

" ^ No, no, master, I dare not, though I should like 
to ; bring your fig hither.' 

" ^That I cannot. Are you coming, sirrah ? I tell 
you your master is dead, and just before he died he 
said, ^ Fetch my fool in.' 

^^On hearing this, Scogan began to cry out at the 
top of his voice, * Master, master, art thou dead ? If 
thou art, come hither and call me away.' 

^^ This he did with such a droll accent, and with such 
comic gestures, that they all roared with laughter. 

'^ ' Marry, he is a fool,' exclaimed the courtiers, 
who looked on. 
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'^ * He is the most fond fool that I ever saw/ said 
Lord Bardolf, who made sore that his money was lost, 

"After the lapse of an hour, Lord Bardolf said, 
' I am beaten ; I acknowledge your fool is a true 
fool. Call him in. Here is the wager/ 

" So Scogan was called away by the Earl of North- 
umberland^ and his master got the wager, which he 
handed over to him. The story was told the king, 
who said at once — 

" ' I surely know that fellow, it can be no other 
than Master Scogan,' and he directed him to take up 
his quarters in the Tower ; and his daily tricks do very 
much to divert the Court from thoughts of too serious 
a nature.'* 

" I assure you. Master Chaucer, we shall all be 
very glad to get rid of him out of the city, for he 
was always planning some roguery or other, robbing 
the citizens right and left. But, really, you must 
think us very remiss here, I have been enjoying your 
company for more than an hour, and have not yet 
made inquiry after Dame Chaucer. You are con- 
fused. Nay, do not blush. Look up like a man. 
Marriage is an honourable estate, and a good wife is 
beyond all price.'* 

" Richard I " exclaimed Lady Alice. 

^^ My dear," was his response. " You are as remiss 
as I have been; do you not remember being told of 
Master Chaucer's marriage? and we have not yet 
oflfered him our congratulations. But gramercy, it 
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is partly your own fault, for you really ought to have 
been here long ago, and have brought Dame Chaucer 
with you. We should be delighted to welcome her." 

" Eeally, Sir Richard and Lady Whittington, you 
have taken me rather by surprise for the moment 
Depend on it that I shall accept the invitation which 
you give; in fact, I wanted to beg permission to 
introduce her," 

*^ Now you offend us, Master Chaucer, by such a 
mode of dealing. You should have brought her to 
us as soon as you came to London. You know it is 
hardly likely that we can intrude upon you in your 
Court quarters, but our house is open to you and 
your good wife at any time." 

" You will bring her, will you not ? " said Lady 
Whittington. 

" Right gladly," was his reply. 

Chaucer fulfilled his promise, and introduced his 
wife. She was the daughter of Sir John Burghersh, 
and was possessed of large estates in Oxfordshire. 
At their first introduction to each other, the two 
ladies became so enamoured of one another that their 
husbands declared nature had made a grievous mis- 
take in creating them both women. They became 
firm friends for the remainder of their lives. 

A few weeks after the interview with Chaucer, the 
order for the wedding-dresses was completed, and the 
Princess Blanche was pleased to express her pleasure 
to Sir Richard himself. The dresses consisted of ten 
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gowns of cloth of gold, ornamented with pearls, with 
zones to match, and the bill amounted to £215, 13s. 4d. 
The interval which had elapsed since Whittington 
served the oflSce of mayor was devoted by him to 
business, and the result was a large accession to his 
wealth. His influence continued to be as great as 
when he directed the affairs of the city as chief magis- 
trate ; his counsel being sought more than that of any 
other man living in his time. 

He and his wife had now reached the prime of life. 
God had not blessed them with any children to 
inherit their wealth, and although they continued 
to dispense large sums from year to year on charit- 
able objects of every kind, yet their riches suffered 
no diminution; on the contrary, it appeared to in- 
crease still more. Was it not natural that one so 
prudent and thoughtful as Whittington, should, even 
in the prime of life, take serious counsel with his 
wife as to the proper disposition of the large wealth 
which they enjoyed ? This was the principal topic of 
conversation at home and abroad, when they rode for 
pleasure through the forests in the neighbourhood of 
the city, or when they took boat and were rowed up 
or down the river to enjoy a breeze. On one of these 
excursions on the river, an evening in autumn, as 
the boat was carried on the tide slowly down the 
stream, this topic was resumed. At that moment 
a boat glided past, occupied by a city merchant and 
his family. The laughter and chatter of the children 
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were more pleasant than the mnsic of the minstrels. 
Lady Whittington noticed the look with which her 
hoshand watched the boat as it glided by, and canght 
the sound of a deep sigh. Drawing her arm through 
his she whispered — 

^^Yet God has giyen ns many good things for 
which we should be thankfuL'' 

" I know it," he responded, "you read my thoughts. 
We have not got a single relative with whom we 
might share what Gk)d has given us. My relatives 
are well off, and are content. Everything seems to 
indicate that our plan is a wise one." 

" First to render unto Grod a part of what He has 
given us," said Lady Whittington; " that must be our 
first work. As to the other plans, the alms-houses, 
the library building, and the gaol, we can talk of 
them anon." 

" I think," said Whittington, " that the church of 
St Michael's is most in want of repair. It is the 
nearest to us, and appears to have the first claim upon 
our attention, and I think with you, our first work 
should be the dedication of a portion of. our wealth 
directly to the service of God. Be it so, Alice. I 
will at once take the necessary steps, first, to obtain 
permission, and then to set about the rebuilding." 

" How swiftly the boat is being carried, Eichard." 

"Beware there, my men, the current is very 
strong." 

"All right, Sir Bichard," responded the chief 
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boatman, " we are in the direct current for the centre 
arch. Steady, steady." 

The boat rushed rapidly onwards; there was no 
need to use an oar; the services of the steersman 
only were necessary. In a few moments the boat 
shot through the great arch, and drove down the 
rapids into the broken water below. Then was the 
moment for the roVers ; quick as thought, theit 
oars dropped into the water, and by a few vigorous 
strokes the boat was steadily propelled towards the 
wharf, at which Sir Eichard and Lady Whittington 
disembarked. 

In a few weeks' time, workmen took possession of 
the ancient church of St Michael's, Paternoster, and 
under the direct supervision of Sir Richard and Lady 
Whittington, the church was rebuilt on a larger scale. 
While the work was in progress. Sir Richard Whit- 
tington obtained a royal licence from Henry IV. for 
the establishment of a college adjoining the church, 
to contain four Fellows, a Master of Arts, clerks, con- 
ducts, and choristers, by whom the sacred offices of 
the church were to be carried on. The ground neces- 
sary for the residents in the college belonged to the 
corporation of London, and Whittington applied to 
them for the purchase of a portion. But the mayor 
and aldermen, worthily appreciating the object he had 
in view, made him a present of the land he required. 
Nor did his bounty stop with the construction of the 
church; he liberally endowed the college with a 
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Bnfficient smn to pay a handsome salary to all the 
members of it, in addition to the ordinary profits 
which they derived from the service of the church. 
This pious work brought Whittington into great re- 
pute, not amongst the bishops and clergy alone, but 
among the citizens also, by whom the taste displayed 
in the erection of the church was loudly commended. 
Upon their return from the church one day, they 
were agreeably surprised by the appearance of their 
old friend Alexander of Scotland, of whom they 
had not heard since he left the house of Sir Hugh 
Fitzwarren, He had come to ask for assistance on 
behalf of an hospital for poor people which was lan- 
guishing for want of funds. They had much to talk 
over during the evening he remained with them, and 
in the course of the conversation, he told Whittington 
that he was in London on the afternoon of the day 
when the proclamation was posted appointing him 
mayor, and was made acquainted with the fact by 
a number of poor men asking him to read it to them. 
He had intended calling upon them at that time, bat 
changed his mind upon finding what had occurred. 
For many years he had travelled about England 
preaching. 

" What is your opinion of the moral condition of 
the people ? " inquired Whittington, " of the poor, I 
mean." 

" I am sorry to say that the great mass appear sunk 
in heathenism," was his reply ; ^' not that ignorant 
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lieathenism which exists in savage countries, but one 
of a worse kind. They seem to consider that the 
outward semblance of religion is all that is necessary 
for salvation. When I preach, the sound of a sacring 
bell, however distant, is sufficient to draw my audience 
away to look upon the face of the corpse. And at the 
close of my sermons I have been asked whether I 
had a relic for sale ; they will buy anything which 
is offered them, if they are only told that it has some 
curious virtue." 

" Do you come much in contact with the Lol- 
lards, Sir Alexander ? *' asked Lady Whittington. 

*^ I do constantly, and am very much astonished 
at their knowledge of the Scriptures, and the intelli- 
gence which they bring to bear upon the discussion 
of religious questions — I am afraid that I am more 
of a Lollard than I ought to be." 

'* The Pope is very bitter against them, I hear." 

" Yea, Sir Richard, but no bull from Rome will 
extinguish the Lollards. Their simple faith is per- 
fectly heroic. Of such stuff as they are made of 
come the martyrs." 

" They say that process is already taken against 
Sawtre, the priest of St Osith." 

" It is. Sir Richard, and he will never again deny 
his convictions from any fear of mortal agony. They 
call him a relapsed heretic, but I wish I bad his 
faith." 

Alexander's opinion was verified in the course of a 
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few weeks. Sawtre was tried by Archbisliop Anmdel, 
assisted by six bishops, who sat in the chapter-house 
of St Panl'Si w^tere his degradation from the office and 
work of a priest was effected. Then he was handed 
over to the secular power to be burnt The execution 
took place in Smithfield. Sir Richard and Lady 
Whittington had been riding out that day in the 
direction of Lambeth. Upon their return they saw 
a huge black column of smoke rising in the air. At 
first they came to the conclusion that a serious fire 
had broken out, but as they neared London they were 
undeceived. 

" It is only Sawtre the priest that they haye been 
burning," was the reply made by the bridge-keeper to 
the question of Whittington. " He n:iakes a huge 
smoke, sir merchant, does he not ? " 

The column of smoke rose high, and was borne 
by the wind over the city, until London was covered 
with a black pall. Tens of thousands of men and 
women witnessed the execution of Sawtre ; and while 
many pitied him on account of the sufifering which 
he underwent, many more marvelled what that belief 
could be for which a man was content to suffer death. 
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** Good day, Sir Richard." 

" Good day, Nicodemus, I have come to select some 
altar ressels, and I know that Master Barentyn's 
stock will furnish me with what I want," 

The man addressed was foreman in the employ of 
Master Barentyn, goldsmith. 

^^ I will send for Master Barentyn, Sir Richard, if 
you will allow me." 

" K you like, but I can do business with you, Nico- 
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demos. I know joa hare good taste in these 
matters.** 

Sir Bichard glanced at a nnmber of ressela silTer 
gilt^ which stood npon the counter. 

^^ There has been much talk of late abont the 
cutlers gilding their copper ressels so conningly ss 
to deceive eren jou goldsmiths." 

^^It is so, Sir Richard; I have one of their cups 
here, which is so cunningly gilt that I was completely 
deceived. It only lacks the stamp of our guild to 
make it perfecf 

Whittington took the cup in his hand. It was of 
common form, and appeared to be silver gilt. 

^^ It will ruin our trade, Sir Bichard, if such things 
as these are allowed to go on ; but the rogues will 
hardly like to attempt such a trick again." 

" Ah, here comes Master Barentyn." 

" Good day, my dear Sir Bichard. Why, I declare 
I have not seen you a dozen times in the last four 
years. Absorbed in St Michael's, I presume. What 
a building you have erected there. A monument to 
the end of the world.*' 

The goldsmith grasped Whittington's hand, and 
gave it a hearty shake as he spoke. 

" Stay, stay, Master Barentyn, not so fast My 
share of the praise is very slight — ^very slight I say 
the builder really is a very clever man, and to him is 
due all the honour." 

" That is like you. Sir Bichard, ever shrinking from 
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the praise you deserve. I should like to know whether 
the builder would have put up such a magnificent 
church, if you had not found the funds." 

" We will discuss that anon, Master Barentyn. 
My appearance here is on business, and I will not 
allow you to divert me by your tongue." 

The goldsmith knew quite well the sort of man 
he had to deal with, and at once assumed his grav- 
est air, while he drew forth patens, monstrance, 
cruets, and chalices of the most approved shapes. 
Sir Richard was not long in making his choice. The 
goldsmith was to supply a complete service of sacred 
vessels of solid silver, gilt. The conversation then 
flowed in other channels, and while they chatted to- 
gether, the sound of hammer, of anvil, of forge, and the 
noise of workmen were distinctly heard. The work- 
shops of the alderman were at the back of the shop, 
and the whole were enclosed within a high wall. 
Master Barentyn, notwithstanding he had taken so 
good an order from Sir Richard, could not help allud- 
ing to that which was the gossip of the mercers and 
goldsmiths at the time. 

" So you have got the order for the wedding dresses 
of the Princess Philippa, Sir Richard ? Happy man 
— ^happy man. What do the mercers say ? Are they 
not jealous of the Court favour ? " 

^^ Not in the least, I should think. Master Barentyn. 
No more than the goldsmiths are jealous of the high 
favours bestowed upon you on these occasions." 
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" There you are, Sir Bictard ; you have me again. 
These little matters escape my memory." 

" As for my order, Master Barentyn, it only amountg 
to some £248 in all — for pearls and cloth of gold. 
A little better than that, however, which was supplied 
for the Princess Blanche, but still only so-so as far 
as profit goes. You see the times are getting more 
peaceable." 

^* Kot before it was desired, Sir Eichard. By the 
way, you must know that the choice for the next 
Lord Mayor will fall upon one of us, Sir Eichard— 
either you or L" 

^^ I think you stand the better chance, Master 
Barentyn, for I have been taking very little part in 
city matters, except when my services have been called 
into requisition to assist in settling disputes between 
the companies." 

^^ That is one source of your great influence, Sir 
Eichard." 

** It matters very little to me upon whom the choice 
may falL I only hope the new Lord Mayor will 
have an easier time of it than either you or I had upon 
the last occasions when we served. The times have 
been out of joint. Master Barentyn, almost ever since 
Adam Bamme died, as I remember. Some of these 
last years have not been years of peace or pleasure." 

** Why, there were two battles fought while John 
Shadworth was mayor — ^that at Nesbitt Moor, and the 
one at Homildon Hill, and there was the glorious 
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battle of Shrewsbury, fought when John Walcot was 
major in 1403. As for conspiracies and executions, 
Sir Bichard, every year has been marked by some 
such event," 

" Yea. In your enumeration, Master Barentyu, you 
forgot that Master John Walcot's mayoralty was also 
marked by an event of some importance to the king, 
his marriage with Joanna of Navarre." 

^^ By the Rood, that quite escaped me, Sir Richard ; 
but then weddings are more in your way than mine. 
Two sets of wedding dresses for the king's daughters 
in the lifetime of one man, is rather a thing to boast 
of, Sir Richard." 

'^ If I depended upon the king's patronage for my 
living. Master Barentyn, I should do ill. It is not 
the profits of such orders as those that suffice to keep 
my house." 

*^ Why no, I presume it is not. Sir Richard ; but 
then the patronage it brings is worth something. 
Any young lady who is to be married must have her 
dresses of gold or silver from Sir Richard Whittle gtou, 
who supplied the king's daughters." 

^^Ahl ha 1 ha 1 ha I I shall be happy to supply 
your daughter's outfit. Master Barentyn, for I hear, 
notwithstanding my seclusion, that she is to marry 
shortly." 

" Marry one of mine in cloth of gold. Sir Richard ? 
No I no ! if she has a good plain gown she will be 
very fortunate." 
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^' All ! — ^none so rich as those who profess 
poverty.** 

" If I had one-tenth yonr wealth I would no longer 
remain in hnsiness, hnt go to some conntrj manor 
and dig a great ditch, fortify it with good stone 
walls, and spend the rest of my days in tilling the 
soil, or enjoying the pleasures of the chase." 

" Master Barentyn, every man would be content 
with a little more than that which he has ; and if 
you wait till you have enough, you will die in Lon- 
don.'* 

" Well, Sir Richard, I must acknowledge I love 
the bustling life I lead, and perhaps you are right 
after all. What is the latest news about Court, Sir 
Eichard ? ** 

" I am not a Court favourite I fear, Master Barentyn, 
notwithstanding the Court patronage. Are these wild 
young princes disturbing the citizens by their tricks 
still ? " 

" We can make great allowances. Sir Richard, with 
such a splendid fellow as Prince Henry is. Why, 
the battle of Grosmont, where he beat the Welsh, 
was sufficient to make the reputation of a soldier for 
life. He and his brothers will sober down in time I 
warrant. I take it that the nation has now great 
reason to be satisfied. With such a race of monarchs 
we may be assured of peace for some years to come.*' 

" Time for peace too ; for the accession of the present 
king has been singularly unfortunate. Wars, wars 
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incessant. The nobles made their own choice^ and 
why they shonld be the first to tnrn against the king 
I cannot understand. Bat snrely those northern 
victories, the defeat of the Percys and their friends, 
and the execution of Archbishop Scroop, ought to 
suffice to teach them that the king is too strong to 
be easily overcome. . As for the French, Master Bar- 
entyn, they are our natural enemies, and we have a 
score to pay off for the as sistance they rendered the 
Welsh ; although they were punished right well for 
it. By the way. Master Barentyn, before you came 
in we were talking about the cutlers. Have the gold- 
smiths settled their grievances with them yet ? It is 
a new thing to apply to the Commons for the settle- 
ment of trade differences, is it not? " 

" That it is. Sir Richard, but we have no cause to 
grumble at the decision.'* 

" You say so because you won, I presume." 

" No, but I put it to you — ^was it right that the 
cutlers should be allowed to gild their common metal 
so cunningly that goldsmiths should be deceived ? " 

** No, it was a gross wrong." 

^^ A black fraud, and Parliament did right in con- 
firming us in our privilege of stamping all gold and 
silver vessels, and forbidding the gilding of common 
metal, so as to deceive the eye of an inezperienced 
person." 

" It will prevent fraud, Master Barentyn, I have 
no doubt*" 

Y 
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^^ But we were not the first to invoke the aid of 
Parliament, for the cordwainers preceded ns.'' 

^'By a few days, that is alL The cordwainers, 
I am told, were most unjustly treated by the tanners 
after the settlement of their regulations, and 
were charged such prices for the tanned leather, as 
obliged the cordwainers to raise the price of shoes. 
But now the Commons have allowed them to tan their 
own leather, provided it is marked with an iron by 
the mayor or his substitute. And before many years 
are over, the cutlers will go to Parliament, and get 
an Act passed allowing them to do the very thing you 
have now prohibited them from doing." 

" No 1 no 1 " 

" Yes, yes. Master Barentyn, I am convinced it 
will be so. Neither will be able to boast much over 
the other I am sure, and the less frequent these appli- 
cations are made to Parliament, the better it will be 
for our trade. Surely we can settle our own regula- 
tions best." 

At that moment a servant in the livery of the 
mayor entered the shop, and said — 

" The Lord Mayor desires that you will attend at 
the Guildhall immediately, as there is to be a meeting 
on important business." 

Both aldermen immediately repaired to the Guild- 
hall, where they were warmly welcomed by those 
assembled, and after the interchange of friendly 
courtesies. Lord Mayor Woodcock announced the 
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business of the day. The king was very much in 
want of money and desired a loan, but the coffers of 
the city were so low, that they felt it could not be 
granted officially. The king proposed that if a sum 
of £4000 were advanced, he would grant to the mayor 
and sheriffs the custody of the seas, from May until 
September. During that period they were to be at 
liberty to levy a tax of 3s. per ton on all the wines 
imported, and 12 pence per pound on all other mer- 
chandise, as well as to receive one-fourth part of the 
subsidy on wool and leather. They were, however, to 
maintain a sufficient number of war ships to protect 
the coast of England. The Lord Mayor invited the 
opinion of those assembled upon the proposition. He 
regretted that he was not in a position to advance 
any portion of the loan. After some discussion, the 
proposition being warmly approved by all, Master John 
Hende who had been Lord Mayor in 1391, agreed to 
put down a sum of £2000, and Whittington at once 
offered to add a further sum of £1000, and to procure 
another £1000 from a friend of his acquaintance, 
Master John Norbury. A few days afterwards, the 
required sum was handed over to the king, and the city 
entered upon the fulfilment of their part of the obliga- 
tion, and the enjoyment of the privileges conferred. 

When the day arrived for the election of mayor, 
Whittington suggested that the members of the cor- 
poration should first attend mass in the chapel of the 
Guildhall. 'This was cordially agreed to, ^ and the 
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practice thus commenced was followed for many years. 
When the people assembled in the Guildhall, two 
names were selected from which the choice of mayor 
should be made. They were Richard Whittington 
and Drew Barentyn, and of these two, the mayor and 
aldermen having considered the matter, announced 
that their choice fell upon Sir Richard Whittington. 
On hearing this decision, the Gruildhall rang with the 
approval of the people. The usual ceremonies were 
gone through as on former occasions. For the second 
time, the great house in the Tower Royal was the 
scene of mayoral hospitality, and upon this occasion 
Whittington exceeded his former generosity by the 
splendour of his entertainments and the extent of his 
bounty. Far and wide, through every county of 
England, there spread tales of his goodness and of 
his boundless wealth. There was not an hospital in 
London which did not benefit by his liberality, no 
great public work to which he did not contribute. 
During his term of oflSce, while his courtyard 
was occupied with men-at-arms who added state 
to his appearance in public, no poor man was sent 
away unrelieved. Frequently Sir Richard might be 
seen standing side by side with his wife, watching 
the distribution of meat amongst the poor of the 
"ward, speaking a kindly word to one who had 
received a serious hurt in a recent battle, or cheering 
by a happily framed sentence an a^d man far beyond 
the ability to labour. 
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The official duties of his office were not light 
this year. In the month of November, considerable 
interest was excited by a battle which was fixed 
by the Marshal of England to take place at Smith- 
field between John Walsh, a priest, and Sir Per- 
cival Sandon. The priest charged the knight with 
having nttered treasonable sentences, and upon 
appeal being made to the Marshal, wager of battle 
was granted. The fight took place in the presence of 
the king. Lord Mayor Whittington, the Marshal and 
Constable of England, and a large number of people. 
The first encounter was on horseback with spears, but 
BS neither obtained any advantage over the other, and 
the spears were broken, they dismounted and fought 
with swords. After several rounds the knight over- 
came the priest, who, in accordance with the rules of 
battle, was now at the mercy of the knight The 
unlucky priest was stripped of his armour, and the 
king ordered him to be hung at Tyburn, a sentence 
which was executed the same day. 

The most important duty which Whittington had to 
perform, however, was to preside at the trials of pri- 
soners taken in the city from day to day. The scene was 
very similar to that which is now presented in the city 
police court. The Lord Mayor and the aldermen sat 
upon a raised platform. Below were the watchmen from 
the several wards with their prisoners, and beyond, a 
crowd of spectators. The charges preferred showed on 
the whole a great resemblance to those made now. 
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Offences by the vintners were the most numerous, and 
amongst the miscellaneous charges were those of for- 
tune-telling, complaints against apprentices, charges 
of assault, complaints against scolds and other dis- 
orderly people. There was, perhaps, a little more 
licence then allowed to the watchmen who prosecuted. 
The rules of evidence were not so strictly observed 
as they are now, while the penalties were greater in 
some cases, and in others perfectly ludicrous. 

" I wish I might be allowed to hear and see the 
proceedings for a single day, Eichard," said Lady 
Alice Whittington, one day in December. 

" My dear," was his reply, " it is not a place for 
the Lady Mayoress — it is not fit for any respectable 
woman to be present, the charges are of such a char- 
acter. But I will tell you what I can do. I will 
engage Master Longtongue, the Courthand writer, to 
take a note of the proceedings one day, and you will 
gather from his report a very good notion of what 
takes place." 

" It is a poor substitute for being present, Eichard, 
but I am content." 

In consequence of this promise, we are able to give 
the report exactly in the terms presented by Master 
Longtongue : 
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GUILDHALL PETTY SESSIONS. 

Before the Lord Mayor (Sir Richard Whittington), 
Alderman Woodcock, and Alderman Stondon. 

Monday, December 6, 1406. 

Charge of Necromancy. — Tliomas oi* Fordej an 
elderly man, no occupation, was charged with obtaining 
money by false pretences, from Navarina Mauncell. 

The complainant stated that she had lost half a 
gown made of cloth of gold, and the prisoner told 
her, if she wonld give him a good dinner he wonld 
tell her where it was. She gave him a good dinner, 
and afterwards he asked her for twelve pence, which 
she also gave him. He then made circles on the floor, 
and read something which she could not understand 
out of a book. 

Tfie Lord Miyor. — Is the book in court ? 

Peter the Wxtchman, — It is, my lord I 

Diving into the capacious pocket of his gown, 
Peter producec a small black book containing parch- 
ment leaves, aad handed it with an air of triumph to 
the Lord Mayer. 

The Lord Xayor. — The book is full of cabalistic 
signs. Do ;ou practise the black art, Master 
Thomas ? 

Prisoner. — This poor woman says so, my lord, or 
I should not bve been brought here. 

Alderman Woodcock. — What about the gown of 
cloth of gold, was it found ? 
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ComplainaM. — ^No, my lord, not a stitch of it, 
and he had the twelve pence from me, hesides the 
dinner. 

The Lord Mayor. — ^Any other witness, watchman ? 

Peter. — ^Yea, my lord, another honest woman has 
been more grievously deceived. Hannali o' CHieape 
stand forth. A good honest woman, my lord, as 
ever sold pots. 

Hannah was a handsome woman, wlose face won 
the sympathy of the court. 

The Lord Mayor. — ^Now, Hannah, d« you know this 
man? 

Hannah. — Yea, my lord, he told me he knew 
where there was a certain box in my hmse containing 
200 marks, and he offered to find it aid marry me, if 
I would give him forty pence. 

The Lord Mayor. — Well, proceed. 

Hannah. — I gave him the money, my lord, and 
entertained him well, and he searly hirnt the house 
down with his fire and conjuring. Butihe never found 
the box nor the money. ] 

The Lord Mayor. — Did you beleve what he 
said? 

Hannah.-^Ye^y my lord, for my late husband 
saved some money and hid it, but I hive never been 
able to find it. 

The Lord Mayor. — You gave him te money, be- 
lieving that what he said was true ? 

Hannah. — Yea, my lord. 
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The Lord Mayor. — ^Now prisoner, what have you 
to say to this ? 

Prisoner. — My lord, the women have been telling 
a pack of stories. I never promised them to find the 
things, but I promised I would try, and the money 
they gave me was of their goodwill. They would 
not have appeared against me had I agreed to marry 
the pair of them, my lord. (Laughter.) 

Navarina and Hannah in chorus. — Thou naughty 
man I Have a care, or we will make you prove your 
words. (Laughter.) 

Prisoner. — A fig for both of you. I would not 
marry either. 

The Lord Mayor. — Listen, sirrah. We are of opi- 
nion that the charge is proved. You are a naughty 
man, and by means of this silly book you go about 
deceiving innocent people, and making them believe 
you can find treasures and lost articles, and such-like 
nonsense. We will stop your practices in this city 
at any rate. You will have to stand in the pillory on 
three market days for an hour each time, with a whet- 
stone hanging round your neck for a liar, and then 
you will be banished from the city. Watchman, take 
him to prison. 

Charge against a Tavernkr. — Young Solly ^ 
tavern-keeper, was charged with two offences. 

The Lord Mayor. — Sirrah, I seem to know your 
face very well. 
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Defendant. — I am young Solly, son of old Solly 
the vintner. 

The Lord Mayor. — Old Solly — I know you now. 
How is it that you have got this tavern ? Is not your 
father living ? 

Defendant. — No, my lord, he died four years ago 
and left me the business. 

Job the WcUchman. — My lord, his father was 
drowned, together with Antony a priest, in a vat of 
beer. 

Defendant. — I am a poor innocent orphan, my 
lord. (Laughter.) 

The Lord Mayor. — ^You are quite old enough to 
take care of yourself, I warrant. What is the charge 
against him ? 

Job. — Makepeace, the ale taster, my lord. 

The Lord Mayor. — Oh 1 I understand now. 

There were two charges against the prisoner, one 
for having sold ale at a higher price than that fixed 
by the ale taster, and the second for making use of 
pots not sealed with the proper measure. The evidence 
against young Solly was conclusive. He pleaded 
that he drew beer from one vat in mistake for another; 
and that the pots had been so damaged by use as to 
become defective from natural decay. 

The Lord Mayor ordered that the ale should be 
seized, and poured into the kennel, and that young 
Solly should be drawn upon a hurdle, with a bag-pipe^ 
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all around the city, the defective pots hanging about 
his neck. 

A Scold. — Flemish JanSy living in Southwark, was 
charged with creating a disturbance in the neighbour- 
hood of the Tower. Several householders attended to 
complain of the nuisance created by the prisoner, 
who was in the habit of getting drunk and singing 
Flemish songs at the top of her voice. 

The prisoner pleaded that she did not remember 
anything of what had occurred. She had met a friend 
who took her to a tavern, and she supposed she had 
taken a little drop too much. 

The Lord Mayor ordered her to be placed upon a 
dung-cart, a distaff dressed with flax in her hand, and 
preceded by music to be drawn around the city. 

A Sham Purveyor. — Dick, of Ebb Gate Wharf, 
was charged with entering the cellar of a vintner 
in Eastcheap, and placing the king's mark upon a 
barrel of beer, under the pretence that he was one of 
the king's purveyors. The prosecutor in this case 
stated that he was so far deceived by the prisoner's 
manner, as to give him twelve pence to remove the 
mark. As soon as he left the premises, a neighbour 
gave him certain information, which induced him to 
follow the prisoner and give him into custody of the 
first watchman he met. The prisoner pleaded guilty, 
and threw himself on the mercy of the court 

The Lord Mayor said no week elapsed without some 
complaints reaching them of the rapacity of the king's 
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purveyors. It was well known that the king ordered 
his servants to pay ready money for all the goods they 
took, up to forty shillings, and he wondered there 
were citizens so ignorant of the law as to allow men to 
impose npon them in the way the prisoner had done. 
The prisoner was ordered to be set in the pillory for 
three hours, and then to abjure the city. 

Unsound Wine. — John Penrise was charged with 
selling in the tavern of Walter Doget, in the parish of 
St Leonard, Eastcheap, red wine, unsound and un- 
wholesome for man, in deceit of the common people, 
in contempt of the lord the king, and to the shameful 
disgrace of the ofl5cers of the city. 

The supervisors of the sale of wines proved the case 
against the prisoner, who, declined to say anything in 
his defence. 

The Lord Mayor ordered that he should drink a 
bowl of the wine, have the remainder of the cask 
poured over his head on the following market day, in 
the public street, and forswear the calling of a vintner 
for ever. 

The Prisoner said he did not care about having the 
wine poured over him, but he did not see why the 
Lord Mayor should force him to drink a bowl of 
it. 

The Lord Mayor said the defendant compelled other 
people to pay for drinking the stuff, and he should 
not alter his decision. 

Serious Assault. — Thomas Marwell was charged 
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with the serious offence of assaulting Alderman 
Spylman. 

Serjeant Henderson appeared for the prosecutor, 
and Serjeant Soothsaith for the prisoner. 

The prosecutor stated that on the previous Saturday 
he was walking aloug Cheapside, when the prisoner 
came up to him and asked him when he was going to 
administer justice in the city, and not oppress poor 
and innocent people. Prosecutor told him that he 
liad^ no business to ask such a question ; that it was 
a gross insult for a stranger to stop an alderman in 
the streets of London and put such a question to him. 
Whilst speaking, prosecutor recognised the prisoner as 
one of several, who, twelve months before, were brought 
before him while sitting in the Guildhall, charged 
with drunkenness and riotous behaviour. He told 
prisoner he remembered his face quite well, and that 
he had better go his own way and leave him, or he 
would get himself into serious trouble. The prisoner 
would not take his advice, and raising his hand just 
as prosecutor was moving away, struck him a severe 
blow in the face with his clenched fist. He at once 
gave him into the custody of the watch. 

Master Pulse, physician, gave evidence as to the 
appearance of prosecutor's face, and the severity of 
the blow which he must have received. 

Serjeant Soothsaith said he was instructed by the 
prisoner to acknowledge his guilt, and to offer an 
earnest apology for what he had done. It was in 
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a moment of irritation at seeing the worthy alderman 
who had, he now confessed, npon a previons occasion, 
most jnstlj pnnished him for riotous hehavionr in the 
city. The prisoner came from the country, and was 
not so well acquainted with what was due to the 
dignified position of an alderman of the city of Lon- 
don, as they who had the pleasure and honour of 
living in London. Prisoner threw himself upon the 
mercy of the court. 

The Lord Mayor said the offence to which the 
prisoner pleaded guilty was one of a very serious 
character, and must he visited with the full measure 
of punishment directed for such offences. The 
prisoner had aggravated his crime by nurturing 
revenge for twelve months, and it was monstrous to 
suppose that after sitting in that hall administering 
the king's justice, they were to be exposed to such 
attacks as that which Alderman Spylman had described. 
The court was unanimously of opinion that there 
was no justification for such an offence, and the 
prisoner must lose his right hand. 

The block used upon such occasions was brought 
in, and the prisoner's right hand was very cleverly 
struck off at the wrist, with one dexterous blow from 
a hatchet by Master Quickeye the executioner. 

The proceedings of the court then terminated. 
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" Marry, my love, but that is a strange day's work," 
observed Lady Whittington, when the report of Master 
Longtongne was read to her. 

" K it were not for the vintners," replied her 
husband, " our labour would be reduced to nothing. 
Those taverns are the curse of London. They corrupt 
our youth, and fill our jails. The administration of 
the law with regard to the offences committed by the 
tavern-keepers is too lax." 

During the winter that followed, London was 
invaded by thousands of wretched beggars who flocked 
into the city as a last refuge, suffering from hunger 
and diseases of all kinds. The troubles in the coun- 
try had completely disorganised the lower classes of 
society. Bands of robbers swarmed in the neighbour- 
hood of all large towns, and travelling was rendered 
dangerous. These men did not hesitate to rob and 
maim all who came within their power. Hundreds 
of men were to be seen in London with their noses 
slit, their ears cut off, and their tongues cut out, by 
these rascals. The influx of such a class of people 
led to the breaking out of diseases, which, as the new 
year dawned, were developed into a dangerous plague. 
Whittington, with the approbation of the aldermen. 
Issued notices calling upon every householder to light 
a taper and fix it before each house on the eve of the 
feast of Epiphany, in the hope that God would accept 
the offering and avert the plague. This was accord- 
ingly done, and the churches were crowded with anxious 
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people at the celebration of the feast, who joined with 
the priests in prayer for the deliverance of the city. 
But the plague progressed with rapid strides, and 
soon the death rate rose from scores to hundreds each 
week. At this stage Whittington issued a proclama- 
tion, calling upon every householder to remove the 
garbage and dirt from before his house, and to 
thoroughly cleanse every room. Here lay the strength 
of the plague. Filth of every description was thrown 
into the street, where it lay in great heaps. The rivu- 
lets that ran down the narrow streets were blocked up in 
the same way, until the water was frequently diverted 
from its course and flooded the cellars of the houses, 
where it lay in stagnant pools, breeding fevers and other 
diseases. Some of the citizens began to cleanse the 
filth from before their houses as soon as the order was 
issued, but the precaution came too late. Summer 
set in very early that year, and continued for a much 
longer period than was usual. As soon as the hot 
weather came, disease spread from street to street, 
until the whole city was filled with consternation 
at the presence of the insidious enemy against whom 
they were powerless to contend, and for whose ravages 
there were no known remedies. Silently it swept 
from house to house, until in every street was 
heard the voice of lamentation, of sudden agony, of 
sad bereavement. Rich people fled into the coun- 
try, taking with them such wealth as they could 
collect, hoping thereby to save their lives. Trade of 
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every kind was wholly suspended. The anvil was 
silent; the looms were idle, the carpenters and the 
masons were unemployed, and there was no way of 
diverting thought from the apprehension of the dread* 
ful pestilence that stole a man's wife from his side, the 
husband from the wife, and the child while it played 
about the knees of its parents. Amongst the poor 
wretches who had flocked to London as to a city of 
refuge, the plague wrought dreadful havoc. The vic- 
tim of the country robber, the heroes of Chevy Chase 
and Shrewsbury, the lazy minstrel, died by hundreds, 
leaving wives and children to survive for a few days, 
and then to die of fright or hunger. 

One day when the presence of the plague was un- 
mistakable. Sir Richard Whittington, with his wife's 
concurrence, directed all their servants to assemble 
in the great hall. He told them that the plague had 
undoubtedly settled upon the city, and bade them 
all make choice whether they would remain or leave 
London for a time. "As for myself and Lady Whit- 
tington," he added, "we have determined to remain 
here, and if any of you do the same, we shall expect 
you to render assistance to the utmost of your power 
in attending upon such of those who are taken ill as 
come within our reach." 

He ceased, and instantly every man and woman 
exclaimed — 

<< We will remain, Sir Richard. Do not send us 
away." 
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Ladj Whittington and Sir Sichard were both 
deeply moyed at the earnestness displayed by their 
servants. When quietness was restored. Sir Bichard 
told them that he had taken the best advice that could 
be obtained, from the learned monks and the physi- 
cianSy and they advised that every man and woman 
should seek some employment, so as to divert thought, 
and go about without fear. There were a few 
simple remedies which Lady Whittington would teach 
them how to prepare, and they must each take a share 
in nursing the poor who would be received into the 
house. The promises of the servants were amply re- 
deemed, and by the solicitude they displayed in find- 
ing out, and bringing into the house, such poor people 
as were famishing for want of proper food, they were 
able to save the lives of many. Men, women, and 
children were gladly received, and carefully nourished, 
[f the signs of disease appeared upon them, they were 
at once separated from the others, and placed in rooms 
set apart for them. Such remedies as they knew of 
were applied, and although they were not successful in 
every instance, yet many lives were saved, even after 
the first signs of the disease presented themselves. 

One morning in the very height of the plague, 
when every room that they had to spare was occupied, 
Lady Whittington, looking out into the street, saw a 
woman and child lying in the roadway. Calling one 
of her maids, they went out of the great gate to see 
what was the matter. It was evident that the woman 
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was on her way to their house at the moment she had 
faUen, but, from utter prostration, had fainted and 
died. There was no sign of the plague about her, but 
all efforts to rouse her were fruitless. They were 
more successful with the child — a fair-haired, delicate- 
faced little creature, about ten years of age. She lay 
beside her mother with one arm round her neck, as 
though she had been trying to rouse her. Lady 
Whittington raised the child tenderly, and found to 
her joy that she was still alive. She at once carried 
her to a little chamber adjoining the great gate, and 
having poured some water into her mouth, in a few 
moments the child revived. Opening her eyes, and 
gazing into the face of Lady Whittington, as though 
at a loss to account for her appearance, she said, ^^ Am 
I in heaven ? " 

" No, my darling, not yet What is your name, 
love ? " 

" Minnie, 

Then she fainted away with the effort of speaking, 
and slowly sank back, murmuring once or twice, 
" Mother, mother." 

Lady Whittington watched, with eyes brimming 
with tears. Her loving help had come too late, and the 
child died with her hand resting in that of her tender- 
hearted nurse. When Sir Richard returned to the 
house that afternoon, full of sadness at the ravages 
which the plague was making in the city, he was 
astonished at the change in his wife. 
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" My darling, my darling," lie exclaimed, " what 
is the meaning of this ? Surely no fear is entering 
into your heart." 

" No, Richard," was her reply, and then she told 
him of the dead child. Sir Richard went with her, 
and they stood beside the bed in which lay the little 
corpse. " She said her name was Minnie — a Flemish 
name, is it not, Richard?" 

" I never heard such a name before, Alice. She is 
a pretty child, and God was merciful to her, for she is 
now with her mother." 

" Oh ! yes, I do not grudge heaven and her mother ; 
but, Richard, I did think God had sent her to us ; 
my heart was stirred to its depths with the hope that 
she might live, and be our child. I have seen strong 
men and women die, Richard, but my soul was never 
so deeply moved, as at the death of this darling little 



one." 



Mother and child were laid side by side in the 
graveyard of St Michael's, and Lady Whittington, 
when the plague had passed, marked their sleeping 
place with a fair white stone. In the extremity which 
now prevailed, the priests in the churches, the monks 
in the monasteries, and the nuns in all the religious 
houses, did what lay in their power to ameliorate the 
sufferings of the people. In an age when the chief 
resource for such a calamity was supposed to be the 
exhibition of bones of saints, it may easily be imagined 
that the loss of life must have been enormous. The 
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poor wretches that had relatives ill, flocked to the 
churches, and lighted tapers before the shrines of dead 
saints, in the hope of averting the calamity of death 
from their homes, and returned to find the loved one 
a corpse. Eeligious services were celebrated day and 
night, and the church doors were never closed for 
several months. 'The singing of the priests, and the 
agonised cry of a mother suddenly widowed and child- 
less, or of a father who had lost wife and children, 
mingled together. At length so terrible was the fear 
which prevailed, that it was determined that the Bishop 
of London, together with all the priests in the city, 
should unite in forming a procession, carrying with 
them the sacred relics preserved at St Paul's, in the 
hope of God's wrath being averted. 

On the day fixed, a great procession started from 
St Paul's Cathedral, to make the circuit of the city. 
First walked a number of men and boys dressed in 
white, chanting those solemn words, " Out of the depths 
have I cried unto thee, Lord." Then followed such 
members of the corporation as remained in the city, at 
their head Sir Bichard Whittington, the Lord Mayor. 
Before the bishop walked Dean Stowe, and upon 
each side of him were priests who sprinkled the kneel- 
ing people with holy water. Last of all walked the 
Bishop of London, Nicholas Bubwith, holding in his 
hand a gold chest containing the relics. They 
threaded the narrow streets of the city amid lines of 
frightened people, who, with shrunken limbs and hag- 
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gard faces, knelt as the procession passed Dead men 
and women, and the bodies of little children, lay about 
the streets. Slowly the procession pursued its way 
from gate to gate around the city, then up Cheapside 
to the residence of the mayor, from thence to the 
Tower gates, and back again by the Thames. While 
the journey lasted, the bells rang, and the voices of 
the priests rose and fell in solemn cadence, but at 
times there rose above the sound of singing, and 
the tolling of the bells, a piercing shriek from 
some unfortunate sufferer in the house they were 
passing. When the journey was completed and the 
sacred relics replaced, the bishop and the dean 
fell ill. No mortal aid availed them, — ^in a few 
hours both lay dead. Their bodies were placed 
on biers before the altar, a hurried service was per- 
formed by the frightened priests, and the same night 
they were buried. This procession was the last pub- 
lic ceremonial in which they took part, and their 
names were long held by the people in deep venera- 
tion, as men who had sacrificed their lives in the 
performance of the most sacred functions of their 
office. At last the scorching heat was tempered by 
gentle breezes from the sea, bringing strength 
and health. The plague abated, and at length 
wholly passed away. The frightened citizens returned 
to their homes, and gradually trade revived, and the 
sound of anvil and of loom was heard once more. 
For many years afterwards, when the scoFchiDg heat 
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of summer fell upon the city, or in winter time as the 
people sat around their wood fires, men and women 
told stories of the great plague, of the last proces- 
sion in which the bishop and the dean took part, 
and how Sir Richard and Lady Whittington nursed 
the sick folk, in their house in the Royal. The 
visitation was one of unusual severity, and when the 
dead were numbered, it was put on record that 30,000 
people had that year perished by the plague. 



CHAPTER XVIL 
1408-1415- 

Whitiingtoii bnflds the nave of WertnuDster Abbej—Sir Thomu 
Chauoer and Whittington — ^Lollardism — Scogan CMiaes the King 
to hunt — ^Proposed invasion of France by Heniy Y. — ^ICarch of the 
Boldiere through London — Conspiracy amongst the Lords at Soath- 
ampton — ^The ships of war — ^Bamonzed disaster to the English 
troops — ^The news of Agincoort — Sir Thomas Chancer tells the 
story of the battle— Thanksgiving for the victory — ^Reception of 
Henry Y. at London. 

** Well, Sir Thomas, have yon come to Westminster 
Abbey on a pilgrimage to the grave of yonr sainted 
father ? " 

^' Yes, Sir Bichard, I have ; and hearing that yon 
were here, I came to see how the nave was advancing 
nnder yonr direction. I am snre nothing wonld have 
given my father greater pleasure than to have known 
that yon were to succeed him in this glorious work." 

^^ I thank Grod it is a work that I take great 
mterest in. The masons are advancing steadily. You 
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see the whole extent of our addition to the naye of 
the abbey now ; yet we have only been two years at 
work." 

^^ It is, indeed, a splendid piece of building, and 
a worthy riyal of St Michael's, in the Royal," 

^^ That was a good piece of work ; the masons 
deserved great credit." 

** I envy you. Sir Richard, in this, that for ever, to 
the end of the world, prayers will be ascending for 
the good of your soul." 

" Not for mine alone, remember ; for the priests 
will pray for the souls of all good men, and I hope 
in that prayer you and your good father will have 
grace. Let us to your father's grave. I love to look 
upon the resting-place of a good man, and truly he 
was one. I sometimes fancy the masons are afraid 
to get on with their work while I am here, lest an 
accident should happen. In truth they are doing 
well, and the whole may now be said nearly to be 
completed." 

Leaving the nave they traversed the aisles and 
sat down on a bench beside the grave of Geoffrey 
Chaucer. 

*^ What strange events have taken place since he 
died^ Sir Thomas. Who would have thought, for 
instance, that our noble king would have made so 
grand a monarch ? " 

^^ Truly it was a strange change he underwent; 
throwing off his foolish companions in the way he 
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did, and bounding all at once into sobriety and man- 
liness ; and his accession to the throne was marked \f! 
deeds nobljr characteristic. You were here when his 
father died, were yon not ? " 

" Yea ; I do not know whjr, but I came down to the 
parting service, when the kiug announced his inten- 
tion to go in the galleys to Palestine. I was sitting 
in the choir beside Lady Whittington, when I saw 
the late king suddenly fall as he knelt upon the steps 
of the altar. He was quickly raised and borne to the 
Jerusalem Chamber, and in a few moments his earthly 
reign with all its troubles and sorrows was at an end. 
E was not in the chamber when he died ; but I after- 
wards saw him lying there ; his kingdom, shrunk to 
the narrow limits of a chest. A king, and in a moment 
dust. I was here, too, when the body of the unfor- 
tunate Bichard was brought in and laid where he 
desired it should be, beside his wife. It was a noble 
thing for Henry V. to do, but he was not con- 
tent with that alone. He walked as chief mourner 
behind the corpse. We will go there presently and 
say an aye or two aboye his resting-place. But for 
these Lollards I do belieye that the king would be 
perfectly happy." 

*' I don't know that, Sir Richard. If I judge rightly, 
the galleys that were built for Palestine will not lie 
idle much longer." 

'' Indeed, the secret is well kept ; I can easily guess 
their destination." 
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" The announcement will be made before long, 
but, until then, I pray you keep the matter a 
secret." 

" Strictly. It appears to me, returning to what I 
was saying about the Lollards, that they are a strange 
people. No amount of persecution, no number of 
executions, reduces their constancy and zeal. They 
go to the stake singing as though they were going to 
a bridal, and truly men cannot suffer like that for a 
bad cause. That affair of St Giles's Field was almost 
ludicrous, but for the consequences to the people 
themselves. Why, of 10,000 who were to rise in arms 
on the Eve of Epiphany last year, the number dwin- 
dled down to a poor hundred or so, men of low estate , 
but they had good arguments in favour of the re- 
formation (as they term it) of the Church." 

" Where is Lord Cobham now, Sir Richard? Is it 
known." 

" No I There now was another instance. The 
whole bench of bishops, with the prince at their head, 
could not convince him he was wrong. He made 
good his escape from the Tower, and I believe is safe 
out of harm's way now." 

" How many of those captured in St Giles's 
suffered? was the precise number ever known ? " 

" About thirty were hung, drawn, and quartered on 
the field, in the presence of an enormous multitude, 
who went away sighing and shaking their heads, 
rather than believing the men were heretics. The city 
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is yeiy quiet now, and I assure you the new Guildhall 
will be the finest building in London^ when it is com- 
pleted." 

" When may that be realised ? " 

" In the course of a year. They are carving the 
oak beams for the roof now. When it is completed, 
the city will boast a hall worthy of its dignity." 

^' I often wonder, Sir Bichard, that you remained 
in the old hall in Aldermanbury so long.'* 

" Well, Sir Thomas, it answered our purpose very 
well, and until very lately the aldermen hardly 
thought themselves justified in undertaking so ex- 
pensive a matter ; but it was really necessary for the 
requirements of the city. So, indeed, was that other 
public work which the city undertook, the opening of 
the new gate in the wall leading to Finsbury Moor ; 
the Moor gate they call it" 

" I really had forgotten it. Sir Richard. I have not 
ridden in that direction for many months. Do yoa 
ride into the city, Sir Richard ? " 

" Yes ; and I hope to have your company returning, 
for Lady Whittington will be much pleased to see 
you ; and this very day, I think it was, she was remark- 
ing that your visits were too few and far between ; 
but I told her the Speaker of the House of Commons 
had far too much to attend to, to spend his time in 
paying visits." 

" My time is certainly much occupied." 

Rising from the bench on which they were sitting, 
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they both knelt for a few moments in prayer before 
the shrine of Chancer, and then passing behind the 
altar, knelt also beside the tomb of Richard II. and 
his queen, around which were burning the tall tapers 
with which the resting-place of his unfortunate 
predecessor had been endowed by the piety of Henry 
V. The bell was ringing for vespers when they 
finally passed out of the abbey, and, mounting their 
horses, rode into the city. At the residence of Whit- 
tingtOn, Chaucer receiyed a hearty greeting from Lady 
Alice, and for an hour or more they chatted together 
in a private room. 

" Have you heard of poor Scogan's latest troubles. 
Lady Whittington ? '' 

" No ; is the rogue still in favour ? " 

" He is out of favour, and I think never likely 
to get into the king's good offices again." 

" Is he aught but roguish, Sir Thomas ? " 

'^ He offends against good taste, Sir Richard ; he is 
coarse, and is at his best when he is in disgrace. 
He did something which offended the king, and was 
ordered to leave the Court. The king was then living 
at Westminster. Scogan disappeared for a time. 
One morning the snow was lying upon the ground, 
and some of the servants spread a report that a 
monstrous beast had been walking about the court- 
yard. Everybody ran to see the footprints. Indeed, 
they were of a character to cause surprise. There were 
plainly to be seen the foot of an ox^ a human hand, 
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the hoof of a horse, and the foot of a fox. When the 
king arose, his attention was directed to the marks, 
and there was no one ahont the Court who was not 
puzzled. The heast had walked roand and round the 
courtyard, and then gone straight out towards the 
woods, the footprints heing traceable for a con- 
siderable distance. The king immediately ordered 
horses to be saddled, and the dogs laid on. The 
whole Court started off in pursuit. Afte^ a erallop of 
a few miles, the footprints led direct to an oven which 
stood near a ruined cottage, and round about this 
oven the dogs gathered, barking furiously. When 
the king came up he ordered the oven door to be 
opened, and one of those with him immediately 
unfastened the latch with a spear. The door flew 
open, and there sat Master Scogan laughing merrily 
at tiie trick he had put upon the king. The dogs 
were called away, and Scogan was dragged out, and 
offered to the king with mock gravity a present of 
the feet and hoof which he had attached to his arms 
and legs, and thereby produced the footprints of the 
ox, the horse, and the fox. The king was very angry 
and chided him, as he rode avray, saying, ^ If you 
ever come to the Court again, I will have the dogs 
set upon you. ' " 

" Serve him right," said Sir Richard* 
" But I have not finished the story yet." 
" A thousand pardons, I pray, Sir Thomas." 
^^Not more than a week elapsed^ and then^ in 
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midday, Scogan was seen walking very demurely 
directly towards the palace. At once every courtier 
hastened to turn out his dogs, and the king watched 
from a window the issue of the affair. Away dashed 
the dogs straight at Master Scogan, but as soon as the 
first wis upon the point of rushing on him, Scogan 
let drop a wild hare from beneath his gown ; and 
immediately the dogs turned and chased the hare, 
and the old jester, looking as demure as a priest, 
walked straight into the palace." 

"An excellent trick. Sir Thomas, and the poor 
rogue deserved to be taken into favour again, for his 
cunning." 

" So he did. Lady Whittington. As soon as the 
king was informed that he was in the palace, he 
ordered Scogan to be brought before him, and 
with an angry countenance, declared that unless he 
brought the hare alive and unhurt, he would have him 
hung. *Tell me where he is, my lord king,' said 
Scogan, * and I will bring him in.' * I cannot tell,' 
replied the king, ^you must search well, sirrah.' 
Said Scogan, ' Well, my lord, tell me the place to find 
him ? ' The king then got angry, and bade him begin 
and search for the hare in likely and unlikely places ; 
but if he did not return with the hare alive, the next 
time he caught him, he should certainly suffer death. 
At that Scogan turned away with a sad face ; but as 
he went out, he borrowed an axe. Meanwhile there 
was much haste to mount horses and ride off for the 
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parpofle of bringing back the dogs. Fna e uOj m great 
gtone fell down from tbe top of tlie palace wall, right 
before the king's window. In a moment there fell 
another, and another. Oat ran a number of serranu 
to gee what was the matter. Looking 19, these was 
Master Scogan aa bosy as possible, knocking the 
stones off, and taking np the lead. The king was 
called. ^ Sirrah/ said the king, ' what do yon mean? 
What are you about there ? ' * Did yon not bid me 
search for the hare?' replied Scogan. *Yea,' said 
the king, ^ but I did not tell you to search for him on 
the roof of my palace.' * Nay,' responded Scogan, 
^ that may be ; but you told me to search for him in 
likely and unlikely places, and as he may be under 
the leads, I will pull down every stone but what I will 
see whether he is there or not.' Stroke after stroke 
fell upon the stones and timbers, as though he really 
meant to knock the palace battlements down. The 
king saw that he was outwitted, and began to 
laugh, Scogan saw his opportunity, and rested. 
* Come down, you rogue,' called out the king, * and 
leave the castle; but I swear by St Edward, you 
shall never come into my favour again.' So Master 
Scogan descended and was glad enough to escape scot 
free." 

** Excellent, excellent," cried Sir Richard and his 
wife ; " a merry jest, indeed. I fear we shall hear of 
him in London soon, Sir Thomas." 

The secret enterprise to which Chaucer referred. 
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was the invasion of France, -and the king declared his 
intention at a private meeting held in the Tower, to 
which the Lord Mayor was invited. Afterwards it 
was announced in Parliament. The enthusiasm 
thereby created throughout England was very great. 
Preparations were pushed rapidly forward for the 
invasion. Heralds were despatched to every part of 
England to summon brave men to accompany the 
king. The demand was no sooner made than it 
was responded to, and in the course of a few 
weeks men-at-arms and archers began to flock into 
London, on their way to Southampton, from whence 
the expedition was to sail. The very name of 
Henry .V. appeared to inspire the people with en- 
thusiasm. From April down to the middle of July, 
preparations went forward. Upon a certain day a 
general assembly took place in London of all the 
volunteers who were going with the king, and a formal 
march out was ordered. The day was observed as a 
general holiday. There were great congregations in 
the churches at early mass, when the priests sprinkled 
the kneeling soldiers, and blessed them and the enter- 
prise in which they were going to engage. After that 
there was a grand assembly in Smithfield. Soldiers, 
artisans, and the citizens of London, met together in 
greater numbers than had been witnessed for many 
years. For the refreshment of the soldiers, tables 
were laid, groaning beneath the weight of cooked 

meats ; and a liberal supply of liquor was served to 

2a 
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each num. The Lord Mayor and aldermen were pre- 
sent at the gathering, and many a fair city dame 
graced the Bcene with her presence. Sir Bichard 
WhittiDgton and his lady were among those npon 
the ground, and they received many a cheer from the 
bands of soldiers belonging to the city of London. 
There were upwards of 5000 men-at-arms assembled, 
and 20,000 foot-men. When all was ready the 
trumpet sounded, and the van was led by a company of 
men-at-arms, who waved their swords in the air, and 
led the cheering of the men who followed them, and 
the multitude that thronged the streets. Following 
the mailed riders were the archers, collected together 
from distant parts of England, the particular locality 
from whence they came being shown by the banner 
they bore. By far the greater number were men in 
the prime of mauhoo.d — ^young men who had been 
bred among the country fields, and to whose bronzed 
faces the sun of France would hardly add a deepei 
tint All these wore leathern jackets, open in 
front, so as to show their brawny chests. Their 
limbs were full of muscle, and though they did not 
walk in step, yet there was about their appearance 
something which inspired the feeling that they would 
give a good account of the enemies of England. 
Every archer carried at his back a bow and quiver of 
MTOws ; with each bow there was fastened a bill hook 
With which to attack men on horseback. From 
the leathern belt round the waist hune a hatchet 
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and a hammer, and in each man^s hand was a long 
stake, the ends shod in iron. 

*^ Those little fellows that walk with such short, 
quick steps are from Lancashire," said Sir Richard 
to his wife, as they drew up in Cheapside to 
see the soldiers pass. " Quick, active little fellows 
they are too, and their bows seem taller than them- 
selves." 

The lads &om Lancashire passed by at a sharp, 
swinging trot, shouting with glee. 

** Now, here comes a company from Derby," ob- 
served Sir Bichard. " What chests those men seem 
to have, and what development of muscle. Plenty of 
good strength there ; I wonder what the French will 
think of them ? " 

On passed the detachment from Derbyshire, with 
sound of trumpet and bagpipes — their flags borne aloft 
in the summer air, the men full of fiery enthusiasm. 

" What is the meaning of those very loud cheers, 
Richard?" inquired Lady Whittington, as shouts 
were heard of more than ordinary force. '^ Cheshire, 
Cheshire," shouted the people, cheering. 

" Did you hear, Alice ? "^ 

« Yes, I heard." 

On came these men from Cheshire, a head and 
shoulders taller than those who had preceded them, 
and in comparison with whom they looked like giants. 

" By St Edward," exclaimed Whittington, " these 
are magnificent fellows, and well deserving of the 
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title given them by the tinliappy Bichard, ' Cheshire, 
chief of men/ * Bravo Cheshire! Bravo Cheshire!'" 
shonted Sir Bichard, carried away with, enthusiasm 

at the sight 

Sach cheering had rarely been heard in the streets 
of London, such cries of joy, such wringing of 
hands, and wishing Grod speed. On they marched, 
until it seemed as though the column was never to 
end. From every county of England the men had 
come, and they marched through the winding streets, 
across the open spaces, amid such shouting and wav- 
ing of scarves and bell ringing as could hardly have 
been surpassed. Every class of the inhabitants 
shared in the enthusiasm of the hour. But most 
conspicuous in the throng, even exceeding the men in 
their enthusiasm, were the women — ^for the women 
seemed inspired by a more than ordinary good feeUng 
both towards the men and the expedition. The reason 
was, that when the herald proclaimed the war in the 
cities and towns of England, in calling for volunteers 
he declared that the king would have no married man 
nor widow's son among those who should go with 
him to France. Married men who would fain have 
joined their sons in the coming battles were forced to 
return to their homes, and of all the thousands that 
passed through the streets of London that day, all 
were single men ; never had an army so constituted 
passed before the eyes of the people. Fathers and 
mothers were in the crowd to cheer their sons, but no 
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married woman bemoaned her hnsband, and no widow 
monrned the loss of her only son. No wonder, then, 
that the people should cry out so loudly, as the daunt- 
less young men dressed in martial array strode before 
them. Following the archers was another body of 
men-at-arms, stiff in their new armour, but full of the 
pride , of life. Many of them wore in their helmets 
tokens, fixed there by the hands of those whom they 
had sworn to love, and these they afterwards bore 
before the French knights in the shock of deadly 
battle. Following the men-at-arms was a body of 
artisans, without whose assistance no battle was won 
in those days. They consisted of mail makers, car- 
penters, saddlers, bowyers, smiths, and labourers; 
and each carried in his hand, or fastened to his belt, 
the chief implement of his trade. These, too, had 
been selected from among the volunteers upon the 
same principle as the archers and men-at-arms. As 
they passed by, many were recognised by the people 
standing in the street, and such familiar farewells 
were shouted as were common among them. 

" By St Neot, there goes Job I God bless thee. Job 
— ^pound them well, lad." 

"Wat! Wat I Look there, there goes Wat the 
saddl er. Benedicite. ' ' 

Some there were who hurriedly stepped out from 
the throng, and, bending their knee for an instant, 
received the blessing of a priest. Many, over their 
leathern jackets, wore metal tokens that had been 
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taken from some shrine, and wWcli was supposed to 
have special virtue in the hour of battle. 

" Away they go to victory, Alice," exclaimed Sir 
Eichard, as the- last passed before him. '' God z^ 
with them and with the king." 

" Amen, amen 1 " responded Lady Whittington. 

At last the bells were silent ; the embarkation was 
finished, and down the river, with a fair wind and fall 
tide, there dropped some hundreds of ships, varying 
in burden from 20 to 200 tons, collected together from 
every English seaport, freighted with the gallant 

soldiers. 

By the end of July 1415, there had assembled at 
Southampton a force of upwards of 6500 horse, and 
24,000 foot. Their sailing was delayed by the dis- 
covery of a conspiracy to assassinate the king, for 
which Sir Thomas Grey, the Earl of Cambridge, and 
Lord Scroop were afterwards executed. 

On the 11th of August, upwards of 1400 little ships 
sailed from Southampton, filled with adventurous 
soldiers bent on conquering France. Three vessels 
were especially built of great size, and in these the 
king and the chief leaders embarked. These ships 
were called The Grace of God^ The Holy Ghost, and 
The Trinity. 

Day after day special prayers were offered in the 
churches of London for the safety of the army and 
the king. The first excitement over, men and women 
returned to their ordinary vocations. 
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Whilst the army was making way in France, in 
[England Church and State administered the law with 
as little mercy as was consistent with the character 
of the offence and the intelligence of the age. 

" Sir Richard, I am sorry you would not join the 
aldermen yesterday at St Paul's, when that great 
heretic, John Chiyden, was tried." 

" My Lord Mayor, for the punishment of offences 
I am always willing to bear a share in the respon- 
sibility, but in these persecutions and punishments 
of the Lollards, though I do not sympathise with 
their doctrines myself, I cannot, and will not, take a 
part." 

" Sir Richard, your conscience is over-tender." 

*' Treat it as you like, my lord. I do not think 
the Church has much to fear from the propaga- 
tion of heresy, as it is termed. Truth will always 
triumph." 

" Not without the aid of the civil arm, Sir Richard ; 
and you really do fall short of your duty, I humbly 
apprehend, in not supporting us in the prosecution of 
these men." 

^' I hear that the prisons of London are crammed 
fall of them." 

" It is so. Sir Richard, and, notwithstanding all the 
men that have been burnt, I fear we shall have to burn 
a great many more before we extinguish this foul 
heresy against the doctrines of the Church." 

" I pray you, my lord, give me information about 
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this Lollard, John Clajdea. What was the character 
of the offence charged against him ? " 

'^ ThLsy Sir Bichard. He was apprehended in the 
citj hj one of onr watchmen, and, npon searching 
him, there was fonnd in his pocket, in mj presence — 
in mj presence, Sir Richard — a copj of a blasphem- 
ous pamphlet, entitled * The Lantern of Lights where- 
in it was said that the Pope was the worst Antichrist, 
Bome the city of Antichrist, the bishops the body, 
and the clerks «nd religious orders the venomous and 
pestiferous tails of Antichrist. Now, Sir Richard, 
what think you of such men ? We are not safe in our 
beds while these fellows live." 

" Nevertheless, my lord, they are harmless in 
their lives, and wonderfully patient in suffering 
death." 

" The evil one hath entered into possession of such 
fellows. Sir Richard. The hour approaches when 
this Clajden is to be burnt in Smithfield, and I 
must away thither. Will you accompany me ? " 

" No, thank you, my lord, it is a sorry office to 
be present at the burning of a man." 

*' Why, did not the Council of Constance condemn 
Wickliffe as a heretic ? Have not his bones been 
exhumed and scattered, in compliance with the 
sentence pronounced upon him ? " 

" Yea, that they have, my Lord Mayor, but it was 
a pc»or victory after all." 

Months passed, and every ship that came from the 
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coast of France brought tidings of the king's march ; 
but no news of any battle. In the beginning of 
October the welcome news was received of the siege 
and fall of Harfleur, and a rumour was current that 
the king had pressed forward, with a force very much 
diminished in numbers, to meet the French king. 

In due course the day arrived for the election of 
of a new mayor, and the process was gone through 
with all the customary formalities, the result being 
the election of Master Nicholas Wotton. A few days 
after the election, there was a rumour current of a 
great disaster having occurred to the English army 
in France. The latest news was that the king, push ■ 
ing forward to meet the French, with a force greatly 
reduced, had been beaten. Such a result was pos- 
sible. The usual procession to Westminster was 
abandoned, and, day by day, the excitement became 
greater and more intense. Early on the morning of 
the 29th of October, there was a great commotion in 
London. Messengers had arrived from the king. 
They had ridden direct from the field of battle, and 
crossed the Channel by a swift ship. On their journey 
from Dover these messengers had spread the intelli- 
gence of a great victory. One rode to the Tower, 
where the Duke of Bedford, the regent, was holding 
his Court ; one to the queen dowager, Joanna ; and 
one to the Lord Mayor at the Guildhall. This was 
none other than Sir Thomas Chaucer, the Speaker of 
the House of Commons. Almost as soon as he had 
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dismounted, the aldermen and members of the council 
assembled in the Guildhall, Aldermanbury ; and by 
direction of the Lord Mayor, the hall doors were 
thrown open, and an enormous crowd rushed into the 
place. Sir Thomas, in a word or two, conveyed the 
great intelligence to the Lord Mayor. He was 
welcomed with such hand-shakings and with such 
embraces as were not commonly given or received. 
Sir Richard Whittington was one of the first to 
welcome him and offer his congratulations upon the 
welcome news. All the people were hungering for 
the details, and Sir Thomas Chaucer, at the request 
of the Lord Mayor, related how the King of England 
had won the battle of Agincourt. He told a tale 
of such heroic deeds as made men's hearts over- 
flow with wild excitement, and filled their eyes 
with tears. 

" The king, having captured Harfleur," he said, 
"the armyreduced to not more than 10,000 men in all, 
marched on in search of the French. On the 24th of 
October they came within sight of each other. The 
French outnumbered the English by six to one ; yet 
no man's heart quailed on that account. In the 
morning with the break of day, both sides made 
ready for the battle. I rode near the king, and I 
never saw man's face lighted up with such eagerness 
as his upon that morning. He was mounted upon a 
small grey horse, his helmet was of polished steel, 
surmounted with the crown of England in gold, and 
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set with gems ; on his surcoat were embroidered the 
arms of England and of France. As he rode before 
onr soldiers, they shouted with all their might, ' Long 
live our king ; ' * God bless Henry V.' Of the 
French there was such a crowd of men on horseback, 
as swept to right and left of us, quite out of sight. 
The battle lines were soon set out. The great stand- 
ard of England was erected in a fair place, and near 
it the king took up his position. Sir Thomas Erping- 
liam led the archers. When the king saw a move- 
ment of the French horse, he called out, ' Banners 
advance,' and while the trumpet sounded, the men 
marched forward to meet the knights on horseback. 
The archers stood in companies, and each man drove 
into the ground in front of him the stake that he 
carried for the purpose. When the horsemen came 
near enough, Sir Thomas Erpingham cried, 'Now 
strike,' and immediately the archers let fly a cloud of 
arrows with such force, that saddles were emptied 
instantly, and horse and riders fell to the ground. 
Then the English archers threw aside their leathern 
jerkins, that their arms might have better play, and, 
bare-headed and bare-footed, ran swiftly at the re- 
maining horsemen, some with bill hooks and some 
with hatchets, and made such havoc of the French, 
that not one horseman of all the company escaped 
alive." 

A thrill passed through the crowd, and while 
Chaucer paused for a moment to recover breath, a 
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loud shout broke from the vigorous throats of those 
who listened to the tale, that made the old hall echo 
with the sound. 

" Again and again," continued Sir Thomas, " there 
came forth troop after troop, riding down with shouts 
and cheers upon the English archers, and again and 
again the archers dismounted the knights, and slew 
them and their horses, or made hundreds at a time 
their prisoners. I could not tell you one-tenth of the 
heroic deeds done that day by our glorious king and 
his royal brothers. Where the throng was thickest, 
there the battle-axe of Henry V. was seen gleam- 
ing in the air, and, at each descending stroke fell 
a French knight. Near him fought the Duke of 
Clarence ; once the duke was borne down, and but 
for the king flinging himself before him, he 
must have been slain. Then again eighteen French 
knights rode straight down upon the king, who 
was then standing on foot beside the great standard. 
On came the Frenchmen with such force that they 
rode up to the spot where stood our king, and one, 
with a stroke of his axe, severed the golden cro¥m 
he wore, and forced the king upon his knee; but 
with a rapid stroke the king slew his assailant, and 
of the eighteen knights who rode up every one was 
slain." 

Cheers once more stopped his utterance. Then 
when silence was restored, he resumed his story. 

^* I have but little more to tell. Again and again in 
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tlie course of the battle companies of knights rode up 
to slay our king, but none of them rode back again, 
for all were slain. In one party there was the great 
Duke of Alen^on, who, with his battle-axe felled 
the Duke of York to the ground, and seeing the 
English closing around him, called out, ^ I am the 
Duke of Alengon.' Hearing this, our king held forth 
his hand to save him, but the duke fell dead upon 
a heap of slain. After that the battle flagged and 
would have ended, but for an alarm among the wag- 
gons, which caused the king to order the prisoners 
to be slain so that they might not be taken by sur- 
prise ; but when the nature of the alarm was dis- 
covered, the massacre of the prisoners ceased. It 
was reported, before I left the field of battle, that all 
the great lords of France were slain, and many 
noble prisoners taken. On our side the Earl of 
Suffolk and the Duke of York are slain, but what 
others I cannot tell. It was a bloody battle, my 
Lord Mayor, and the victory is truly glorious." 

Such was the brief story told by Chaucer of the 
battle of Agincourt. Cheer after cheer arose as he 
concluded. The Lord Mayor at once proposed that 
they should proceed on foot to Westminster Abbey, 
and offer solemn thanks to God for the victory. 
This proposition was at once acceded to, and the pro- 
cession was formed. On their way they were joined 
by the queen dowager and many nobles, and after 
hearing mass, every person present made an offering 
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at the shrine of St Edward in token of their gratitade 
for the victory. Week by week fresh messengers 
kept arriving in London with further details of the 
battle, and the joy of the people was hardly kept 
within bounds. The minstrels turned the victory 
into song, and reaped a rich harvest from their praise 
of the gallant deeds done by the English army, and of 
the manner in which that army was composed. 

" Not a married man, nor a widow's son ! 
Yet they were a jovial company." 

In due time intelligence came that the king had 
sailed for England, and preparations were made for 
his reception. The Mayor and aldermen, Whittington 
amongst the number, with the members of every 
corporation and company in the city, rode out 
as far as Eltham to meet him. There was an 
enormous crowd of people. The king rode a grey 
horse which was covered with blue velvet trappings 
richly embroidered. He was dressed in mail, but 
bare-headed. His helmet with its battered crown he 
had refused to wear. 

" To God be all the praise, and the only praise," 
he said to those about him, who urged him to let the 
people see his battered helm. Before him rode his noble 
prisoners, the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, with 
many a French knight of lesser rank, who gazed with 
astonishment upon the scene they witnessed. After 
the formal greeting was over they moved on towards 
London. At every step there were raised loud shouts 
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of welcome, and the king bowed in response, but with 
a serious countenance. When they neared London 
they found every house decorated, and every street 
adorned with flowers. The towers that stood on 
London Bridge were adorned with carved figures, and 
their summits were filled with minstrels, who played 
on trumpets, horns, and clarions. Across the bridge 
were stretched banners inscribed with such sentences 
as this, " To God only be honour and glory." As the 
king entered upon the bridge, a company of trained 
voices from the cathedral and the abbey sang an ode 
specially composed for the occasion : — 

" Care Kynge went forth to Normandy, 
With grace, and myght of chyvalry ; 
The God for hym wrought marv'lualy, 
Wherefore Englande may calle and cry, 

Deo Gratias, Anglia 1 

Redde pro Victoria ! 



*' Than, for sothe, that Enyght comely 
In Agincourt feld faught manly, 
Thorow grace of God, moat myghty, 
He hath bothe felde and victory ; 
Deo Gratias, Anglia I 
Redde pro Victoria 1 



** Now gracious God he save oure Kynge, 
His peple, and all his well wyllinge, 
Gef him gode lyfe, and gode endynge, 
That we with mirth may safely synge^ 

Deo Gratias, Anglia ! 

fiedde pro Victoria I" 
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In this wajy amid the ckmonr of hems and 
clarions, the ehoats of the people, the lingin^ of 
chcTch-bells, and the Toioes of the singas, Henrr 
Y.y with his soldiers and his piisoners,entered London 
after the battle of Agincoort. 
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WliittiDgtoii elected mayor for the third time^The illegal conduct 
of the brewers — They refuse to put their company into livery — 
The prisons of London — Whittington and John Carpenter — 
Henry Y. goes to France again — Marries Katherine — Sermon at 
St Paul's Cross — Setting the midsummer watch — Scogan's house 
burnt down — Death of the old jester — Serious sufferings of tlie 
poor — Liberality of Lady Whittington. 

There was a great assemblage in the new Guildhall 
on the 13th of October 1419. All the talk was about 
the new Lord Mayor, and nearly all agreed in think- 
ing that Sir Richard Whittington Would be, for the 
third time, appointed to the highest civic office in 
London. There was a small dissentient party, but 
they had little power, and the great bulk was entirely 
agreed. The dissatisfied people, by the vigour with 
which they swore by St Martin, might be taken to be 
members of the brewers* company. 

2b 
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" Wby Bliould he feel an enmity against onr com- 
pany ?" says one. «We are as respectable as the 

mercers, are we not ? " ^„„«- 

'' True," said a mercer, '' but there is no company 

in London so full of tricks as yours." 

^^ There are tricks in every trade but ours, was 
the reply. " Who suffers, I should like to know 
If the foreign merchants may sell sweet wme ot 
any strength they like, why may we not do tue 

same ? " „ ,, 

^^ You do it whether you may or not, was toe 

response. '' What with adulterated wines, and poor 

ales, and short measures, I should think you must be 

the richest company in London. 

« Nay, by St Martin, we are not. Here they come, 

here they come I '* 

" Silence." 

Through a side door now appeared the Lord 
Mayor, dressed in his robes, and the sheriffs, with 
the aldermen and the officers of the corporation, con- 
spicuous among whom was Master John Carpenter, 
the new town clerk. The customary speeches were 
made, and compliments paid to the retiring mayor, 
who declined (as it was known he would) the request 
preferred to take office for another year. Then there 
^«s a gathering at the lower end of the halL In a 
few moments afterwards, the common crier announced 
that the commonalty had agreed in reconamending 
Sir Richard Whittington as a fit and proper person 
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to occupy the civic throne for the ensuing year. He 
added many a pretty compliment as to the dignity 
with which that seat had been filled by Sir Richard 
"Whittington on previous occasions, when he had 
been honoured with the confidence of the electors. 
There was no other name proposed, and the mayor 
announced, with many a word of praise, that Sir 
Richard Whittington was, for the third time, elected 
Lord Mayor of London. 

In due course, the procession rode to Westminster, 
and the Lord Mayor entered upon the discharge of 
his duties. 

" Master Carpenter, I want to take your advice," 
said Sir Richard one day. 

^^ My best advice is ever at your service, Sir 
Richard." 

'^ It is regarding the brewers and vintners. Master 
Carpenter. Complaints are incessant about them. 
They abuse the laws, and disregard the ordinances 
of the Lord Mayor in the most flagrant way. The 
taverns never close at curfew, as they ought, and 
Eastcheap is a constant scene of the most disorderly 
character. The assaults that come to the Guildhall 
arising from tavern brawls, far outnumber all other 
offences combined. I think the effect upon the youth 
of the city is most disastrous. The company of 
brewers seem to think that any representation or 
interference with their mode of carrying on business 
is dictated by corrupt motives. What do you think ? 
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I am averse to make them open enemies ; but I can- 
not conscientiously, in the discharge of my duty, close 
my eyes to their delinquencies.*' 

" Sir Kichard," responded Carpenter, " it is a 
difficult matter in which to move. The brewers and 
the vintners have great influence among the lower 
classes in the city ; but it is too evident that they 
break not only the statute laws, but the rules and 
regulations made by the Lord Mayor and aldermen. 
Moreover, they set themselves in public opposition to 
such observances as other companies seem pleased to 
acknowledge.'* 

^^ Why, Master Carpenter, it was only on the eve 
of last Martinmas day, that they had fat young swans 
at their feast. I should have thought, remembering 
who their patron saint is, that it would have been 
more appropriate if they had fasted that day and 
gone in procession to St Paul's." 

*' What do you propose to do. Sir Richard ? " 

" Carry out the law strictly, but not unkindly or 
unjustly. Master Carpenter. There were three ale 
tasters came to the Guildhall this morning to 
know what they should do, because the vintners 
were selling their ales at prices far beyond that 
which they had fixed ; and they stated that the 
taverns throughout the city were kept open until 
long after curfew. They said also, that there were 
very few fair measures to be found anywhere. I 
asked for the names of the people they complained 
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about, and they mentioned several wlio are leading 
members of the company." 

** Let the law take its course, Sir Eichard. I do 
not see how you can do otherwise." 

In a few weeks after this conversation, day after 
day, vintners appeared at the Guildhall to answer 
charges brought against them, either for keeping 
open beyond the proper hours, selling their ale at 
prices higher than they ought, mixing the wines in 
their cellars, using measures which were, deficient in 
quantity, or hanging cloths before the openings of 
their cellars, so as to prevent their customers seeing 
the wine or beer drawn. 

A meeting was consequently held in the hall of the 
company, the prime warden in the chair, to take 
into consideration the position of' their affairs. 
Indignant speeches were made about the conduct of 
the Lord Mayor, upon whom was laid the whole 
blame of the proceedings taken against the brewers 
and vintners. 

*^ He wants to be our ruin," said one. 

"I see no justice in such persecution," said 
another. 

*' There is plenty of scope for him in other companies 
if he will look after them," said a third, who had 
been fined for using a deficient measure. 

" I knew it would be so by the part he took since 
his last mayoralty," said another; "he always was 
down upon us. I am glad the company refused to 
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put their members in new livery this year. I hope 
Sir Richard felt the slight that was intended." 

" He need not go outside his own company if he 
wants to put the law in force," remarked another. 
" There is scarcely a piece of cloth sold of the proper 
measure. Why cannot he look after that a little 
better, and stop the sale of cloths of deficient length ; 
that is what brings the nation into disgrace with 
foreign merchants." 

" I propose," said the warden, " that the company 
decline to take any part in any procession in honour 
of the Lord Mayor, while he devotes the whole of his 
thoughts to catching the members of our company, 
and setting the law against them." 

The junior warden had authority for saying that 
since the Lord Mayor had been elected, it had cost the 
members of the company several hundreds of pounds 
in loss of ale and wine, and in providing new measures 
for their customers. He had not attempted to esti- 
mate the further loss they had sustained by closing 
their taverns sharp at curfew. He quite approved of 
the proposition made, and hoped the company would 
carry it. 

The proposition was approved by all the members of 
the company. 

Another member proposed that the usual feasts 
given by the company should not take place that 
year, and that the company should abstain from 
taking part in any banquet at which the Lord Mayor 
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would be present. He believed that the animosity of 
the Lord Mayor arose chiefly from the fact that he 
was not invited to their feast at Martinmas, or else 
he could not make out why he made such a fuss about 
their having fat young swans at their feast. Things 
were coming to a pretty pass if a Lord Mayor was to 
dictate to them what dishes they were to have. It 
was therefore resolved unanimously, that the company 
should give no feasts during the year of office of Sir 
Richard Whittington. 

Nor did they. But in spite of their displeasure 
Whittington steadily adhered to his resolution, and 
administered the law firmly, yet with moderation and 
patience; and not only was there a sensible dimi* 
nution in the crime of the city, but the vintners 
and tavern-keepers learned a lesson they did not 
forget for many years. The resolutions passed by 
the brewers' company became the talk of London, 
and they found that their conduct was disapproved 
by all the other companies ; while their only sym- 
pathisers lay amongst those who were pecuniarily 
benefited by the lax administration . of the law. 
Whittington treated their opposition with perfect 
indifference, and laughingly remarked to those who 
spoke with him on the subject, that he hoped that their 
fasting for one year would produce good results. 

In the development of his beneficent propositions, 
the Lord Mayor now found a man of kindred tastes in 
Master John Carpenter, the town clerk, who in afler 
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years became the founder of the City of London 
School. With him Whittington had many fiiendly 
discussions upon the wants of the age, and the best 
means of disposing of a man's wealth so as to secure 
the greatest amount of good for the greatest possible 
number. That both men took a comprehensive view 
of the wants of the age is evidenced by the works 
which were carried out by Whittington in his lifetime, 
and after his death by his executors, of whom Carpenter 
was one. The sanitary improvement of the metropolis 
was one of these works. And Whittington began 
with two classes that were utterly unable to help 
themselves. The first were the poor beggars who 
thronged about the neighbourhood of St Giles', and 
Cripplegate. For their benefit he led a tap of water 
from a conduit to the wall of St Giles' Church, where 
it ran through the open mouth of a bear's head. 
For several centuries after his death this bear's head 
was known as Whittington's Boss. Another work 
was designed for improving the condition of poor 
prisoners, for whose health very little consideration 
was shown in the treatment they received. In 1414 
a plague broke out in Newgate, arising from the over- 
crowding of the prisoners in a confined area, and 
nearly the whole both of them and their keepers died. 
Taking advantage of the natural decay of the prison, 
Whittington undertook the complete rebuilding of 
the gaol on a much more extensive scale than before. 
He commenced the work at once, but did not live to 
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see it completed. While still engaged in superin- 
tending the repair and enlargement of Westminster 
Abbey, King Henry V. was so well pleased with 
the skill and taste displayed by Whittington in 
public works, that he issued an order directing that 
Whittington should be consulted about all building 
operations carried on in the city of London, He thus 
became noted, not only as a liberal benefactor of the 
poor, and a generous patron of all schemes for the 
amelioration of the condition of the people, but as the 
Court architect, and became associated with the 
erection of some buildings that remain to the present 
day. 

When Whittington was elected to the office of mayor 
for the third and last time, Henry V. was in France, 
and throughout his year of office the King remained 
in that country. 

In the latter part of May 1420, there came tidings 
that a treaty of peace was concluded with the French, 
and that the English king was to espouse the Princess 
Katherine, daughter of Charles VL, and become 
heir to the throne of France. There was universal 
congratulation at this announcement, and it was 
determined to celebrate the event in a fitting 
manner. 

This was fixed to take place in June, and all the 
members of all the companies were invited to join the 
Lord Mayor and aldermen in a procession, in which 
also the members of the House of Commons, and a 
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large nnmber of noblemen, took part They all as- 
sembled at the new Guildhall, and from thence 
walked to St Paul's, where they were met by Bishop 
Clifford, and a large body of the clergy. The assem- 
bly gathered about the stone pulpit in the chnrdiyard, 
which after prayers the bishop ascended. The mayor 
and aldermen, with the regent and the nobles, were 
the only ones provided with stools ; all others either 
stood or lay upon the ground. When the time 
came for the sermon, the bishop appeared in full 
canonicals. 

" Fellow citizens,'* he began, " we have assembled 
here upon this occasion, the representatives of the 
three estates of the realm of England, to render 
God thanks for the great blessing which He has 
vouchsafed unto us, and not unto us only but unto a 
neighbouring nation, by gathering under the sweet 
wing of peace two nations, and sealing their union 
by the holy marriage contracted between the king of 
this realm, and the Princess Katherine, daughter of 
Charles VI. of France. Such a union needs must 
be blessed of God, seeing it brings into one family 
those whom unhappily other interests have sundered 
for generations. Now will the fruitful blessings of 
peace spread throughout England and France. The 
trade of the soldier will be superseded by the pursuit 
of industry; the groans of wounded men, and the 
tears of orphans and widows, will be no longer heard. 
Peaceful commerce will extend its beneficent influence 
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tTironghout the world, and the Church will be tri- 
umphant over all her enemies. In celebrating such 
an eyent, it is right that we should at this time 
survey the past, and review the path by which 
this nation has been led to such a happy con- 
summation of her longings. Surely the hand of 
the Lord is in this thing, and we must give thanks 
and sing praise, and make offerings in His holy 
name. How sadly have we been blind to our best 
and highest interests, and how strangely has God 
manifested Himself to us in a way we thought 
not, and by means of which we had no conception. 
Out of darkness has come light ; out of discord has 
come harmony ; out of war has come peace. Man's 
imaginings have been shown to be not as God's inra- 
ginings ; for surely He has led us by a path we knew 
not of. Let the nation now, with eyes opened, follow 
the path that she has entered upon, and give glory 
to God. Surely this nation was wandering like a 
blind man, when it was proposed to the late king that 
the revenues of the Holy Church should be confiscated 
to meet the temporary pressure that was upon the 
kingdom. Not once nor twice was such a proposition 
made, but it was made in thoughtlessness, and thanks 
be to God, the nation was diverted from such a 
gigantic spoliation of the goods of Holy Church. 
How did God regard that proposition ? Did He 
manifest Himself and speak with the voice of a 
man ? No. Yet surely He laid bare His arm and 
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Bmote the nation with the distractions of civil war, 
and the king and his soldiers hurried hither and 
thither, and the fair fields of England were made red 
with the blood of Englishmen. Trade was diverted, 
the sonnd of the hammer and the saw were silent, 
the harvest men went forth and found no fruit in 
harvest time, and enemies ravaged our coasts with 
fire and sword. We were almost fallen a prey to 
other nations. Yet, while He chastened, He did 
not wholly slay. But was the lesson learned? 
I trow not, and God suffered the plague of heresy to 
break out, and men in their hearts cursed the vicar of 
God on earth, and made a mock at religious things ; 
and foolifih men judged the Church of God, the Church 
of the Apostles. What a state was that for this 
nation, when the sorrows of civil war were followed 
by the apostasy of men and wom^n from the true 
faith. After war there came the plague with all its 
horrors, and the life of man was nought before the 
advance of the avenging angel. Need I remind you 
how the streets of London were filled with your dead, 
how the innocent fell with the guilty, how mj 
sainted predecessor fell a victim to his duty, and how 
on every hand there was wailing and mourning and 
calling upon Qt)d. Then was the voice of the holy 
father raised like the voice of one of old, crying to 
the nation, Repent, Repent, lest a worse thing befall 
you. Now mark the issue. No sooner did the king 
draw the sword of justice, and strike down the heretics. 
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than the nation awoke to new strength. The 
purifying fires of Smithfield arose as incense before 
an outraged God, and blessings of every kind 
flowed in upon the nation. Then the army of Eng- 
land went forth with irresistible power, conquering 
and to conquer. Then did the enemies of the nation 
fall before her like the grass before the mower : and 
so now the French nation have bowed before our 
king, and sue for peace. Surely the hand of God is 
in this thing, and the very mind and soul of God are 
shown. Let us- not repeat the errors of the past. 
Let us not hear of any more propositions — cursed 
even in the thought — ^that the Church of Christ shall 
be spoiled of her inheritance. Let us build anew the 
walls of Jerusalem, Let us set out and build fresh 
churches, and found new monasteries, and you, citi- 
zens of London, and you, nobles of England, enter 
into a new rivalry with one another in the richness 
of your gifts and offerings unto the Lord. Glory 
be to God, the Church has never lacked supporters 
from among the citizens of London. Glory be to 
God, that the citizens of this great city have been 
foremost in their offerings of wealth to God, through 
the Church He has established, founded, and hedged 
round about in this land. Let there be no lack of 
offerings unto God. Let there be no lack of sub- 
stance for the rebuilding of churches. Surely there 
is no venture that will repay to such an extent, as 
that in which men lend unto the Lord. Let the 
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example of the citizens of old eicite ns? let :1j 

example of your present Lord Mayor provoke yen ' 

such deeds as he has done, and then ve shaTT hesr : 

no more civil wars, no more heretics, no nMve &mfiie^. 

no more plagues. And you, good people, who Ifsre. 

to my words, let me address to you a warning- azi 

encouragement. Be submissive to those set over rrii, 

lust not after riches, run not after those who mal:^ 

the Church, Tliank God for the mercies He daily 

vouchsafes unto you, and humble yourselves befor: 

Him continually. Reverence the Church, honour 

licr ministers ; go regularly to the celebration of 

holy mass ; neglect not your confession ; what I 

say to you, I say to all : fear God ; honour His 

representative on earth, the holy vicar of Christ, and 

rally to the support of the Church in all times of 

danger. Then will God bless you, and blessing you 

bless the nation. Then shall peace and prosperity 

reign in England, and there shall come no more 

wars, no more seditions, no more heresies. In the 

name of God, Amen." 

The sermon ended; the congregation dispersed, 

the procession reformed, and returned to the Guild- 
hall. 

" A splendid sermon, Sir Richard," said Master 
Carpenter. 

" Yea, truly, a very fine sermon,*' was the 
reply. 

Week by week reports of the progress of the viclo- 
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rious Henry of England kept arriving in London, and 
the citizens were almost justified in believing that 
France would be wholly subdued, and that before 
many years had elapsed Henry V. would not only be 
King of England, but also of the whole of France. 

Midsummer day now approached, and Sir Richard 
"Whittington summoned the aldermen of their respec- 
tive wards to meet him for the purpose of setting the 
-watch, in accordance with the ancient usage on that 
day. This was an event attended with much cere- 
mony. The householders in each ward took it in turn 
to watch at night ; but on that particular evening a 
grand display was made. All the aldermen rode on 
horseback, with scarlet or white robes over their 
armour. They were preceded by men carrying fire- 
pans on poles, and others carried coloured lances, 
banners fixed to the points. The members of the 
different wards met at nine o'clock at night, when 
the whole city was covered with shadows, and the 
spectacle was always witnessed by thousands of 
people. After marching through the principal 
streets they all met on Smithfield, and then falling 
into a column marched about the ground. At the 
head of the watchmen were those from the Vintry 
Ward. When all had assembled, the effect produced 
by the dancing firelight upon the figures of the men 
and horses was extremely picturesque. 

It was necessary that special care should be taken 
in the middle of summer ; because the timber houses 
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grew 80 dry from the heat of the sim that a Tcry small 
fire easily led to great disasters. 

While they were still marching abont Smithfield, 
a report was brought that there was a serious fire iu 
Cheapside, and a portion of the watchmen were 
immediately directed to proceed to the place. On 
reaching the spot it was found that a large honse, the 
front of which overhung the street, resting on wooden 
pillars, was burning furiously. The nsnal remedy 
was at once put in operation. Strong ropes with 
hooks were fastened round the wooden pillars, and 
pulling at these, with all the force of some hundreds 
of people, the timber props gave way, and the house 
came down. The fire was thus smothered, and 
quietly died out. 

" To whom does the house belong ? " inquired the 
Lord Mayor. 

" The king," replied one. 

" No,*' said others, " it does not; it was once the 
property of the king, but it was given to Master 
Scogan many years ago, and a worse landlord no man 
ever had." 

This turned out to be the case ; it was Scogan's 
house which, by accident, was burned to the ground 
that night. The consequence was very disastrous to 
him, as well as to the merchant who had been his 
tenant, for poor Scogan's disgrace at Court had 
brought hi m very low, and the rent of the house was 
his only means of maintenance. That gone he was 
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left to live by his wits ; but his old tricks were stale, 
and in the course of a few weeks he died, after a 
drunken debauch. A will was found upon him after 
his death, in which he directed that his body should 
be buried under a waterspout at the east end of West- 
minster Abbey; " for," the will proceeded, " I have 
loved good liquor all my days." In accordance with 
this request, the poor jester was laid to sleep in the 
ground now covered by Henry VIL's chapel at West- 
minster. 

A month after Midsummer day messengers came 
from the English army, relating the progress of the 
king and his wife, and their reception in Paris, where 
they held their Court. This news was received with 
the utmost gratification by the citizens, who testified 
their pleasure by another procession, and by much 
feasting and merry-making. Week after week now 
sped rapidly by. The Lord Mayor was indefatigable 
in the performance of his duties, and greatly in- 
creased his popularity. Lady Whittington, through- 
out this, the last year of her husband's mayoralty, 
as she had done on the previous occasions, kept 
open house for all who chose to come. Nor did 
she show any partiality in the distribution of her 
bounty. Maimed soldiers, blind folk, poor seamen, 
and the aged, all received good food and kind 
words from her. So the summer sped, and then 
followed that October day when the new mayor was 
to be appointed. Then Sir Richard Whittington 

2o 
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bade farewell to office, and the new mayor having 
been sworn in he was escorted to his house, the 
sword borne before him for the last time, the people 
cheering, and the bells ringing, but the chief state 
reserved for the incoming mayor. 

A few years longer, and all state and all earthly 
dignities will be passed, and his name and his deeds 
alike will be left, a precious heirloom to those who 
knew him, and a glorious example for those who come 
after him. Lady Whittington met her husband on 
the threshold of the house, as she had met him on 
two previous occasions, and in the loving welcome 
to his home, he found more comfort and joy than 
all his civic -honours could yield him. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

I42I, 1422. 

Coronation of Queen Katherine — UlnesB of liady Whittington — ^Alarm 
of her husband — ^Resignation of Lady Whittington — Whittington 
takes process against the brewers — He lays the foundation-stone 
of the Grey Friar's Library, Newgate Street — Death of Lady Whit- 
tington — Death of Henry V. — His funeral procession — Burial in 
Westminster Abbey. 

** The coronation of Queen Katherine takes place 
next week, my dear, would you like to see it?" 

** No, love, the abbey is so cold in February, and 
to tell you the truth, I have never been able to get 
rid of the cold I caught at the entry of Henry V. 
with his queen." 

" You do not feel ill, do you, Alice ? " 

^^ No, Richard, no. But you must remember I am 
not so young as I was once." 

" Surely, we are both growing old, Alice. I dis- 
cover aches and pains in my old bones, that I was 
not accustomed to half a score years ago." 
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A bright fire burnt upon the heaxth-stone of the 
room in which they sat, filling the chamber with 
heat. Never idle, Lady Whittington's busy fingers 
were at work on a piece of tapestry, intended for 
some little chamber in the house. Sir Bichard Whit- 
tington, book in hand, was sitting upon a high- 
backed chair enjoying the warmth of the fire, but, 
as his wife spoke, he laid his book aside, and walk- 
ing up to her, looked earnestly into her face, as 
though he wished to examine every feature. 

" Alice," said he, in a serious tone of voice, " tell 
me exactly what it is you suffer from. Your words 
rather startle me. I have been very neglectful not to 
take better advice than we have got I do not think 
our barber-surgeon understands your case." 

^^Why, do not be alarmed, my love. I am not 
seriously ill, but I feel as if I had suddenly grown 
old since the day when you and I went to meet 
the king on London Bridge. Yet I am not old, 
Bichard." 

" There is something, Alice, in your words, in your 
voice, and in your manner altogether, now, that I 
do not like. I am afraid we have been delaying 
matters too long. I ought to have sent for Master 
Peter Henewer. He is the best physician in London, 
and the king has perfect faith in him. I shall send 
for him without delay." 

Lady Whittington laughed a little merry laugh at 
her husband's earnestness. 
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" I assure you, Richard, I don't think it necessary 
for him to come ; but as you like, love. I am afraid 
there is no potion so cunning as to restore youth to 
old bones, and that is all I am suffering from — old 
age." 

" Look up at me." 

His wife looked straight up into her husband's face, 
and let her needle drop from her busy fingers for a 
second. 

" Your face is very pale, Alice, paler than I have 
ever seen it before; and those lines on your dear 
forehead seem to me to be more deeply furrowed than 
I have ever noticed them. How silvery your hair is, 
Alice ; how it is changed since I saw it — a friend- 
less little rogue fresh from the country, and you a 
laughing, tender child." 

" Why, Richard, you might be a yotmg lover once 
again, turning over all the sweet things he can say 
to his betrothed. Now look at me, my husband, and 
let me see what I can trace in your thoughtful coun- 
tenance." 

Sir Richard looked with a grave countenance down 
into his wife's face, and she, looking laughingly into 
his, said — 

" Why, my husband, your face is a thousand times 
more serious than ever I have seen it before, and as 
for your hair, why, you might be taken for a priest, 
BO bald have you become. Your eyes, my husband, 
are a little more sunken in your head — ^your beard is 
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grey, and altogether you are not at all like the pretty, 
roguish little chap my father and I found sleeping on 
our doorway in Cheapside. A roguish little fellow, Sir 
Richard, with whom I fell in love at first sight, and 
loved for years before he ever told me the secret of his 
heart" 

" Nay, nay, Alice. I lovepl you as soon as ever I 
opened my eyes and looked upon your face, but I 
grant you were the first to show your love, and I 
am sure now, in recalling those happy days, you 
would not chide me as once you did for my 
reticence." 

" Then you must confess I loved you first, Richard ; 
you must not rob me of that joy now ; for often when 
T think of the great things you have accomplished, 
and of the position you hold, I pride myself upon the 
thought that I have had something to do with all 
this by first loving you, when you came almost a 
fugitive to my father's house." 

" Alice, all that I have I owe to your love and to 
God's mercy. In all that I have done, I have thought 
within myself, if I have not spoken it openly to you, 
that it is due to your goodness and your self-denying 
love I owe the opportunity for doing what I have, by 
God's mercy, been able to accomplish." 

" Richard, I am content to be treated only as your 
wife. I would not rob you for an instant of the 
praise that is due to you for all that you have done 
for the city of London, for the nation, and for 
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those who shall come after us. Only I desire this, 
and nothing less than this will I have, that in 
thinking of me you will ever acknowledge that I 
loved you first." 

^* So you did, my love, so you did; I readily ad- 
mit it. Now, are you satisfied ? " 

"Perfectly, Richard." 

Master Henewer was sent for that day, and had a 
long interview with Lady Whittington and her hus- 
band. The king's physician passed for a very clever 
man, and he was acquainted, there is no doubt, with 
all the medical science that was in existence at that 
time. He sat and chattel with Lady Whittington, 
and questioned her closely upon the deaths of her 
father and mother, grandfather and grandmother — as 
to the season of her birth, the illnesses of childhood 
and early married life. Then he pronounced in an 
oracular style, that her disease was not constitu- 
tional, that it was probably temporary, and promised 
to send a compound, which she was to take at first 
cock-crow and at the last note of curfew. But from 
that day a feeling of anxiety and an undefined 
terror entered Sir Richard's mind, with regard to his 
wife's health. Nor were they without foundation; 
for as spring advanced she became gradually a 
confirmed invalid, moving only from chamber to 
chamber. That which had been at first an undefined 
fear, now became a fixed certainty in the mind of her 
husband. His wife was declining in health. When 
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he became conscious of this Sir Bichard determined 
to shake himself as free as possible from all active 
part in civic business ; but there were certain matters 
on which his authority was paramount, and from 
which he was not wholly fteed. 

For several months Sir Bichard spent the major 
portion of his time with his wife, and their conversa- 
tions turned often on past times, of happy scenes in 
early life, of his triumphs over difficulties, and of the 
strange verification of that rhyme which Sir Bichard 
had heard rung out by the bell of Bow Church. Nor 
were the events of past years the sole subjects on 
which they conversed, but the disposition of the enor- 
mous fortune which he had acquired was stiU fre- 
quently discussed between thenou The church of St 
Michael's had, many years before, been rebuilt ; the 
college of priests to maintain the order of service was 
established ; Newgate gaol was in course of re-erection, 
and it was agreed between them that other great public 
works should be executed, beside the establishment of 
an alms-house within the area of the BoyaL 

Of the few occasions upon which Sir Bichard Whit- 
tington took part in public matters during his wife's 
illness, two were noteworthy. 

Few days elapsed without complaints being brought 
to him of the conduct of the members of the brewers' 
company, and on one occasion he appeared before the 
Lord Mayor, to prosecute a charge against the warden 
and members of the company. The ground of com- 
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plaint was that they had sent men into the country, 
who bought np all the grain in advance of the usual 
time of sale, and thereby had raised the prices so 
much, as to produce a great hardship to the poor. 
The Lord Mayor, and the aldermen sitting with him, 
were convinced that the charge was well founded, and 
they accordingly inflicted a fine of £20 upon the 
wardens. 

Upon sentence being pronounced, Sir Richard left 
the court, and the wardens went into the chamber- 
lain's office. 

" What are you doing here ? " said the chamberlain 
to them. 

" We have come to make arrangements about this 
fine." 

" Go away to your homes," said he, " we shall never 
trouble you ; it was only done to please Sir Richard 
Whittington." 

Away went the wardens, well pleased to be rid of the 
fine in such an easy way ; while Sir Richard Whit- 
tington related to his wife how the magistrates had 
held the case proved, and inflicted a fine upon those 
rascals the brewers. But the good man little thought 
of the easy mode in which his opponents had got rid 
of their obligation. 

The only public ceremonial in which Sir Richard 
took a prominent part this year, was the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the library of the Grey Friars. 
The day was fixed for October the 21st, and the stone 
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was laid with all the rites and ceremonies customary 
on such an occasion. Among those present were the 
Lord Mayor and many officials, Master John Car- 
penter, Friar Winchelsea, Alderman Coventry, Master 
W. Grove, and John White, priest of St Michael's. 
Whittington did not live to see the completion of the 
building, but, by his direction, a large sum of money 
was set apart towards furnishing the library with 
books, and the work was afterwards completed at the 
cost of Friar Winchelsea. Those who were present 
at the ceremony, frequently spoke in after years of the 
dignified bearing of good old Whittington when he 
laid the foundation-stone, and of the genial greeting 
which they received from him. 

At the beginning of winter, a serious change took 
place in the condition of Lady Whittington's health. 
Love is happily blind, or sorrow would break the 
heart of a man, who, day by day, sees the being he 
loves most on earth pining and dying before his sight 
So it was with Sir Richard Whittington, He refused 
to admit into his heart the stern belief that his wife 
was doomed to die. Yet so it was. She gradually 
declined, until at length she was confined to her bed. 
She herself was fully conscious that her days were 
numbered, and talked with sweet assurance of the 
swift approach of death, and with Christian resigna- 
tion of her parting from her husband. Yet, still, he 
would not believe that the event of which she spoke 
so calmly, would come to pass. He closed his heart 
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against the entrance of such a thought. She was 
enshrined there as no being had ever been before, and 
he would not suffer the thought that she could die to 
enter in and poison all his happiness. 

" Master Henewer, what do you think of her to- 
day?'' 

" Sir Eichard, she is not altered ; there is a great 
amount of strength ; we must hope ; I have known 
people in a worse condition become quite strong 
again." 

So from day to day the heart of the husband was 
buoyed up with delusive hopes. Sometimes it 
happens that the spirit which is about to pass from 
earth, realises with full clearness the issue that is 
approaching; so it was with Lady Whittington. She 
discussed with calmness and with gladness the joys 
of the new state into which she was about to enter. 
It was not until summer that the end came. Sir 
Richard was sitting by her bedside, and her life was fast 
ebbing away. She was conscious of the near approach 
of death, and perfectly calm. Two of her maids sat 
beside the bed and watched her with tearful eyes. All 
at once Lady Whittington stretched forth her right 
hand and took hold of her husband's. Then she turned 
her face towards him and spoke in a low tone. 
^^ Let us sleep side by side, Richard." 
" Yea my darling, but there is hope still." 
" Richard," she whispered, *^ the years of our 
married life have passed away like a happy dream." 
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There was deep tenderness in her Toice ; the con- 
scions sense of love in the pressure of her fingers. 
8ir Richard with bent head listened ; and when no 
further word was spoken, gazed upon her face, the 
tears so clouding his sight that several seconds 
elapsed before he became fully conscious her voice 
was for ever hushed in death. 

All that love and wealth could provide were lavished 
upon the funeral of Lady Whittington, Friends 
gathered about Sir Bichard, and a great crowd of poor 
women raised their voices in bitter lamentation when 
they heard from the porter at the gate that she was 
dead. Near the altar in St Michael's church, where 
she and her husband had worshipped for many years, 
Lady Whittington was buried. The little church 
was filled with the mourners, though few were 
bidden friends, the vast majority being poor people 
who had been the recipients of Lady Whittington's 
bounty. 

Sir Eichard's thoughts were now bent on winding 
up his affairs, and the preparation for that following 
which he believed was not far distant. He summoned 
his friends — Master Carpenter, Alderman Coventry, 
and Master Grove to his house, and discussed long 
and anxiously the great purposes he had in his heart. 
The new gaol was to be completed, that punishment 
might be tempered with mercy. The details of the 
great almshouse were settled. There was to be 
accommodation provided for thirteen poor men, and 
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sustenance secured by endowment. When all these 
things were done there would be left a large amount 
of money to be laid out ; and he directed that his 
executors should dedicate it to such works as the 
improvement of the new Guildhall, the erection of a 
library adjoining it in which might be kept the 
records of the city, and the repair and extension of 
St Bartholomew's Hospital. 

Occasionally in the intervals of their meetings, Sir 
Richard walked with his old associates in St Paul's, 
or took his place among the aldermen in the Guild- 
hall. Several things happened in London in which 
Sir Richard was deeply interested, the most important 
being the birth of a young prince, afterwards Henry 
VI., at Windsor. The king was in France at the 
time, for the settlement of the kingdom was not 
accomplished, though rapid progress was being made 
towards that object 

The wintry months which closed the year of our 
Lord, 1421, passed wearily after the death of Lady 
Whittington. At length Christmas came and went ; 
the new year dawned, and the welcome month of May 
brought with it warmth and health to the city. 

The queen had rejoined her husband in France, and 
messengers brought intelligence from time to time 
of the king's progress, of his entering Paris with his 
wife, and of their Court and state in the city. In the 
course of the summer, rumours were current that the 
king's health was impaired by his great exertions, 
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and Master Henewer was sent for from London. 
There was great alarm at this news, which was in- 
creased to consternation at the sudden intelligence 
of the king's death on August Slst, 1422. Henry 
V. dead 1 — the king in whom the whole nation had 
rejoiced, a corpse in the country his bravery had con- 
quered 1 Every man's face wore a look of sorrow, 
every woman bore a sad countenance. All day long 
bells tolled in all the churches. The altars were 
draped with black cloth, congregations, larger tlian 
for many years, knelt hour after hour before the altars, 
and prayed for the blessing of God upon the kingdom 
in that hour of distress. 

The funeral procession of the dead king made slow 
progress from Dover to London. In every town 
through which it passed royal honours were paid to 
the corpse. The procession was a very stately one. 
First came 5000 men-at-arms, wearing black armour 
and carrying their swords reversed ; then twelve cap- 
tains carrying the arms of the king; next the royal bier, 
on which was a stuffed figure representing the king, 
whose body lay in a coffin below. The bed was of 
cloth of gold, the figure was arrayed in purple 
robes, a crown of gold and jewels on the head ; in 
one hand the sceptre, in the other the orb and 
cross. Over, the body and hanging down on each 
side was a quilt of red scarlet interwoven with 
gold. Six horses richly harnessed were attached to 
the bier, each one covered with a pall, bearing a dif- 
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ferent heraldic device embroidered upon it. These 
devices were : (1.) The arms of St George. (2.) The 
arms of Normandy. (3.) The arms of King Arthur. 
(4.) The arms of Edward the Confessor. (5.) The 
arms of France. (6.) The arms of Prance and Eng- 
land. Following the corpse was the chief mourner, 
James I. of Scotland, with the princes of the royal 
blood and the king's officers, behind them a body of 
servants attired in black, and last of all, another troop 
of men-at-arms. There were also 300 men dressed in 
white, walking upon each side of the procession, 
whose duty it was when night set in to carry lighted 
torches. On nearing London, the mayor and alder- 
men. Sir Eichard Whittington among the number, 
the members of both Houses of Parliament, ten bishops 
and a number of abbots, with a large choir of singing 
men, met the procession, and the last offices for the 
dead commenced as the cortSge reached London 
Bridge. Great multitudes thronged the streets, and 
with manifest grief knelt upon the cold ground while 
the corpse passed by. Thus the great king, the hero 
of Agincourt, the acknowledged heir of all France, 
was brought back to sleep among the kings of Eng- 
land in Westminster Abbey. The sad cortege moved 
along Lombard Street to St Paul's, where service was 
performed, and thence along the Strand causeway to 
the final resting-place. In the abbey, the most sacred 
of all spots was chosen for his resting-place, the 
repository of the relics at the east end of the tomb of 
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St Edward the Confessor. There the hones of the great 
king still lie under a monument surmounted hy a 
headless wooden effigy ; and above — ^in the place where 
they were fastened by hands that wielded a sword or 
axe in the battle, were hung the saddle, the shield, 
and the helmet, which the king used at Agincourt 

The successor to the throne was now an infant, and 
when he assumed the duties of the kingly office, 
such scenes recurred as we have already dwelt upon. 
But notwithstanding all, the progress of the nation 
was continuous, and the people advanced from privi- 
lege to right, until the full measure of their liberty 
was achieved. 



CHAPTER XX. 



1423- 



Illness of Sir Richard Whittington — ^He gives final instmctions to hia 
executors — Death of Whittington — The funeral — Formation of 
his college — ^Foundation of Qod'a House for poor men— Celebra- 
tion of founder's service in St MiGhael's. 

The early spring months of 1423 were marked by 
unusual rigour. It was impossible to avoid the cut- 
ting cold winds that swept through the streets, and 
crept in at crevices, and waylaid the weak and aged 
in all sorts of unexpected corners. 

" These winds have filled me with aches and pains, 
Master Carpenter," remarked Sir Eichard to his friend 
one day, on visiting him. " I am looking forward 
to a happy journey before long, and I thank God that 
He has enabled me to leave all my affairs settled just 
as Alice and I would have had them. To Him who 
has given me this wealth, I desire to render all that 

2d 
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I have, and for the other works upon which I 
have set my heart, I leave them as a solemn obli- 
gation upon you, Master Carpenter, and your friends, 
to see that they are carried out." 

" Sir Richard, you may rely upon my fulfilling 
your wishes, and I promise you to ohserve them, as I 
hope for salvation hereafter." 

" I can trust you, Master Carpenter, and those 
who are associated with you. I am under an obliga- 
tion to you all for undertaking this tedious work, for 
I do not disguise from myself the fact that it is a 
difficult one." 

" Why, Sir Richard, do not talk in that way. We 
are under an obligation to you for choosing us to 
carry out instructions of such a noble character, 
instructions that will reflect honour upon your name 
as long as time shall endure." 

When it was known that Sir Richard Whittington 
was ill, there was no lack of visitors to see him, for 
his unbounded generosity and the great services he 
had rendered, had endeared him to all classes of the 
people. Nor were even the brewers absent from 
the number of those who did him honour during his 
last illness ; they sent two pipes of red wine to 
his house, as is shown by the record still appearing 
upon their books. 

One day his executors and the doctor being in the 
bedroom, the physician handling a bottle and look- 
ing closely into it. Sir Richard observed with a smile, 
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*^ It is useless, Master Henewer, to dose me with any 
more physic ; I know full well my time has come, and 
let no man think I am afraid to die." Then in 
a calm voice he said, ^' Master Carpenter, Master 
Coventry, and Master Grove, I want to say a few 
words to you now in the presence of Sir John White 
and the doctor. Let me exhort you diligently to 
perform the trusts of my will. I have provided for 
all my servants, and I desire that you see to it strictly 
that they receive the sums that I have bequeathed to 
them after my death. To yourselves I have left 
nearly the whole of my plate, only reserving a few 
pieces for a relative whom I have, and the remainder I 
desire that you will divide among yourselves. I have 
talked with you of many things, and there is now but 
one thing more that I would say. With regard to 
the alms-houses which you will build, I pray you 
remember that I desire the houses after they are built 
to be called * God's House,' for it is built by God's 
good will, and not of any merit which I can claim. 
Let the houses contain thirteen poor men, answering 
in number to the twelve apostles, and our blessed 
Lord and Saviour. For the election of the poor men, I 
desire that in your choice you should be guided to 
select such as cruel penury has oppressed, and have 
no longer the strength to get their own living, nor 
friends to provide for them. Let the chief of them 
be called tutor, and let him have sixteen pence a 
week, and let each of the others receive fourteen 
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pence a week. Let the foundations be stablislied. so 
surely that there may be no diversion of my endow- 
ment in after years. Take care to finish New^gate 
prison on the same scale that it has been commenced. 
With regard to Guildhall, I should like you to have it 
paved and glazed, adding a new wing as a Kbrary. 
The hospital of St Bartholomew you will put into a 
state of thorough repair, sparing no cost to make it 
suitable for the comfort of as large a number as 
possible. Give to the Mercers' Company a sum of 
money for a feast ; and to every poor person 'who is 
present at my funeral let there be given the sum of 
one penny. Now the Lord be with you all." 

As he spoke to them, they noticed that his voice 
grew more feeble, and that same night, as the bell of 
St Michael's was ringing for vespers, those who stood 
about the bed suddenly looked at one another — Sir 
Richard Whittington lay perfectly still, and they 
knew that he was dead. 

In accordance with his instructions, Sir Richard 
was laid in the same tomb with his wife ; no cere- 
mony being wanting to do honour to the memory of 
him who had done so much for London. His execu- 
tors lost no time in carrying out the instructions 
given them; a carved effigy in oak was placed 
upon his resting-place, and on a tablet the following 
inscription : 

Sweet as the spikenard's odours rise 
In fragrant columns to the skies. 
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So Bweet and fragrantly we see 
Ascend this Richard's memory. 
He loved that city to adorn, 
Whose dignities he 'd nobly worn ; 
A model merchant prince was he, 
Of high soul'd liberality. 
Aid of the poor — ^to all and each, 
Full much may his example teach. 
Minding the Scripture's high command. 
All sordid selfishness he spumed ; 
Spent fortune generously to raise 
St Michael's church for prayer and praise. 
One bitter day of March cut down 
This true supporter of the crown ; 
This city's Mayor, the poor man's stay, 
Was snatched from earth in one short day. 
' His family his earthly years shall count, 
His soul to God's high host above shall mount. 
Richard, on all, thy bounties thou didst pour, 
Christ be thy spirit's rest for evermore. Amen.* 

When the second anniversary of his death came 
round, " God's House " was finished, and the first set 
of thirteen poor men had taken up their abode in the 
rooms. When the bell rang for service that morning, 
the poor men, headed by their Tutor, wearing long 
dark brown gowns, crept out of God's House, and 
proceeded towards the church. At the door was a 
procession composed of the members of the college. 
After the celebration of morning service, they all 
marched to the fair table tomb, on which lay the 
effigies of Whittington and his wife. Close beside it 
tapers were burning. The priests took up their places 
at the head, and the almsmen about the sides and 

* The ''Model Merchant," by the Rev. S. Lysons, M.A. 
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the feet. With one voice they all united in chanting 
that psalm : " Out of the depths have I cried unto 
thee, Lord." Then said the Master, " Let us pray 
for the good estate of Sir Richard Whittington and of 
Alice his wife ; for Sir William Whittington and Dame 
Joan his wife;. for Sir Hugh Fitzwarren and Dame 
Maud his wife ; for Thomas of Woodstock Duke of 
Gloucester, and Eleanor his wife ; for King Richard 
IL and Anne his wife. Furthermore, let us pray for 
the good health and estate of our lord. King Henry 
VL, the Archbishop of Canterbury; the conservators 
and benefactors of God's House while they live, and 
our good estate while we live ; and for their souls 
and ours when they have passed out of this world ; 
and for all Christian souls." 

Then followed a few moments of silence while the 
poor men prayed for those whose names had been men- 
tioned, after which the Tutor said aloud, " God have 
mercy on our founder's soul and all Christians ; " and 
the poor old men who stood round about answered 
and said, " Amen." 
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